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SPORTS  NOTE 


NS  of  Pacific  battles  wanted  to 
fishinu;  as  they  convalesced  at  the 
t  Lakes  Naval  Hospital  near  Chi- 
.  But  when  recreation  officers  at  the 
1  tried  to  round  up  the  necessary 
,  they  discovered  after  repeated 
that  there  just  wasn’t  any. 

|So  they  took  their  problem  to  Bob 
|fer,  outdoors  editor  of  the  Chicago 
e.  Bob  went  to  work.  He  got  in 
with  fishing  tackle  makers,  and 
dug  up  complete  casting  outfits,  in- 
ng  rods,  reels,  lines  and  lures,  which 
sTribunc  bought  and  delivered  to 


the  naval  hospital’s  recreation 
Meanwhile,  Bob  solicited 
operation  of  the  Illinois  state 
ment  of  conservation.  They 
consulted  their  files,  made  up 
a  list  of  the  best  nearby  fishing 
spots,  and  assigned  one  of  their 
officers  to  convoy  the  boys  on 
the  expeditions  and  two  other 
officers  to  help  them  while 
whipping  the  weeds.  They  even 
volunteered  to  provide  the 
lunches,  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  resort  on  the  first  lake 


officers, 
the  co¬ 
depart- 


BOB  BECKER,  Chicago 
Tribum  Outdoors  Editof 


visited  insisted  that  was  his  privilege. 

In  addition,  Becker  in  his  column 
called  for  volunteers  among  the  fly- 
tying  gentry  to  go  out  and 
initiate  the  less  mobile  vets 
into  the  mysteries  of  assembling 
feathers,  silk  and  hooks  into 
those  things  that  fill  anglers’ 
tackle  boxes. 

Now  these  returned  vets  have 
weekly  fishing  trips  to  antici¬ 
pate  and,  later  in  the  summer, 
a  big  fly-casting  contest  in  which 
all  may  participate  who  wish. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  ffEWSPAPER 
Jmt  aoetage  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  1,000,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


In  this  day  of  changing  values,  no  greater  tribute 
can  be  paid  a  man  than  to  say. . .  he  is  dependable. 

In  a  newspaper,  as  in  an  individual,  no  show  or 
fanfare  accompanies  the  day  by  day  expression  of 
this  quiet  quality.  Millions  of  readers  take  their 
daily  newspaper  for  granted,  because  of  their  reli¬ 
ance  upon  its  dependability. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


We  arc  proud  that  enough  readers  express  their 
preference  for  the  Herald -American  to  make  it 
Chicago’s  most  widely  read  evening  newspaper. 


HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


WASHINGTON  is  an  the  jab! 


UNION  STA ^WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— 11:30  A.  M.— WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4,  1945 


*  This  photograph,  taken  hy  Post 
Staff  Photographer,  George  Danor, 
shows  clearly  that  Washington  is  not 
“on  vacation”  this  summer.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Foreign  Embassies  and 
Commissions,  as  well  as  Capitol  Ehll 
are  all  right  here— -doing  their  jobs 
—summer  and  winter. 

So,  now  is  a  good  time  to  tell  your 
story  in  Washington — while  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  Americans  from  every  one  of 
the  3070  counties  of  the  nation  are 
here.  These  people  are  all  on  the  job ! 


*  The  Washington  Post  is  on  the 
job  too.  Whether  you  want  to  sell 
an  idea  or  a  product — advertise  in 
The  Washington  Post.  That  holds 
true  this  summer  too,  for  there  is 
no  lay-off,  no  let-down  in  business 
in  Washington. 


And,  The  Washington  Post  is 
the  newspaper  that  will  do  the  job 
for  you.  More  and  more  people  in 
Washington  are  reading  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  Yes,  The  Washington 
Post  is  on  the  job,  too! 


EUGENE  MEYER  •  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


"A  DYNAMIC  PAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT” 


Each  murning  on  the  back  page  of  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  a  column  written  by  a  youngish  sort  of  gentle* 
man,  to  whom  his  parents  gave  the  name  "Mark  Beltaire'’. 
His  column  bears  the  label:  "Tlie  Town  Crier”. 

Here,  in  a  few  hundred  words,  Mr.  Beltaire  sets  down 
in  readable,  easy-going  English,  the  choice  bits  of  prophecy 
and  of  hearsay;  the  doings  of  people  and  the  unusual 
in  events  that  are  bom  of  the  activities  of  this  metropolis 
of  3,000,000  human  souls. 

Unlike  some  other  writers  with  similar  themes, 
Mr.  Beltaire  is  no  "snoop”.  He  peeps  through  no  key¬ 


"THE  TOWN  CRIER" 


holes,  uncovers  no  "deep,  dark  secrets”.  Here  is  a  gentle¬ 
man's  column,  conducted  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  for 
Detroiters  mainly,  but  chock  full  of  bits  of  news  that  make 
mighty  good,  mighty  interesting  reading.  Some  writers  can 
be  prolix  in  a  paragraph,  but  Mr.  Beltaire  is  truly  terse  in 
a  whole  column. 

"The  Town  Crier”  is  only  one  of  numerous  features 
that  make  up  Detroit's  best-read,  best-liked  newspaper — 
the  only  morning  newspaper  in  400,000  homes  in  this 
area  ...  a  combination  of  attention  value  and  thorough  go¬ 
ing  mass  coverage  that  makes  advertising  more  sellable. 


TFor  the  most  disinterested  and  mentonous  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
-.  1944.  ”  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  free  Press. 
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In  lest  than  a  minute  after  a  twin-engined  B-25  Army  bomber 
crashed  head-on  into  the  fog-draped  tower  of  the  102-story 
Empire  Stcrte  Building,  United  Press  carried  the  news. 

Within  30  minutes  United  Press  clients  throughout  the  world 
began  receiving  first  “takes'*  of  an  eye-witness  report  tele¬ 
phoned  by  a  business  executive  trapped  in  his  75th  floor  office, 
three  floors  below  the  holocaust  where  13  persons  burned  to 
death. 

A  few  minutes  later  these  clients  were  receiving  another  on-the- 
scene  report  from  a  radio  newsman.  He  saw  the  terrifying  im¬ 
pact  from  the  street  915  feet  below. 

And  a  few  minutes  after  that,  still  another  story— from  a  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Force  flyer. 

Added  to  these  close-up  accounts  were  signed  dispatches  by 
six  United  Press  staff  members.  From  the  top  floor  wreckage  of 
the  world's  tallest  building,  from  its  temporary  morgue  on  the 
ground  floor,  they  reported  what  was  probably  New  York's 
worst  war-time  disaster  on  the  home  front.  And  their  reports 
formed  the  main  running  story,  rounded  out  U.P.'s  fast,  com¬ 
plete  coverage. 

ON  THE  HOME  FRONT,  TOO,  as  well  as  on  the  battle  front. 
United  Press  is  ready  when  the  news  breaks  to  deliver  “the 
world's  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.'' 


UNITED  PRESS 
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NEW  FOUR-COLOR 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  SECTION 

Edited  for  Columbus  and  Ohio,  about  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Ohio  people,  places  and  events. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  four-color  photography. 
First  issue,  Sunday,  October  7.  Copy  deadline, 
September  1. 

24-Page  minimum.  l,000-line8  per  page.  Size : 
15  X  10%".  Five  columns  by  200  lines. 

Full  color,  duotone  and  spot  color  rotogravure 
in  pages  and  half  pages. 

Circulation  exceeding  160,000  .  .  .  Space  rates 
on  request. 

Send  for  prospectus,  ‘’‘The  Inside 
Story,”  describing  the  editorial 
treatment  and  personnel. 
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GREATEST  INDOOR  BOXING  CROWD 

rlltlblf  for  anothu  <"ar'  «  f  m 


tllglblO'  for  .anoth^ 


Out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  they’re  stiil  talking  about  the  sensational  success  of  The 
Post-Intelligencer’s  1945  Golden  Gloves  Boxing  Tournament.  This  year  the  colorful  and 
popular  event  set  an  all-time  record  for  attendance,  attracting  tum-away  crowds  of  more  than 
12,000  fans  who  jammed  Seattle’s  Civic  Auditorium  during  the  two  nights  of  the  event. 


Never  before  in  history  has  the  Pacific  Northwest  seen  such  a  crowd  for  an  indoor 
boxing  meet.  And  no  wonder  . . .  for  in  addition  to  witnessing  a  great  series  of  boxing  bouts* 
the  fans  knew  also  that  thousands  of  additional  dollars  were  being  added  to  the  more  than 
^150,000  already  turned  over  to  war  charities  through  Post-Intelligencer  sponsored  events. 


This  great  Golden  Gloves  show  was  an  exclusive  Post-Intelligencer  promotion.  No  other 
newspaper  carried  a  line  about  it . . .  glowing  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  this  newspaper 
and  its  Sports  Editor  Royal  Brougham  are  held  by  the  people  of  this  area. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  achieved,  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  news¬ 
paper  which  does  things  .  .  .  and  gets  them  done  in  a  manner  unequalled  by  any  other  local 
publication.  That’s  why  its  circulation  is  dominant  ...  its  editorial  voice  so  respected  .  .  . 
its  advertising  columns  so  resultful. 


RtrsnENTiD  Nationally  sy  the  hearst  aovertisiho  servici 
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raiDAV,  jiYa  St]  iW. 


riiiti'fc.ctsTS 


CHURCHILL  IS  DEFEATED  IN  LABOR  LANDSLIDE;' 
A  TTLEE  PROMISES  PROSECUTION  OF  PACIFIC  WAR; 
ALLIES  ORDER  JAPAN  TO  QUIT  OR  BE  DESTROYED 


SISfTOHKfSIlAII  Truman  PMgtiFr.t  WorUTEBK  LAID  MWA 
ACreSES  WllLEt  -*•  A"  Paiicwt  U  S.  Troop,  . 

.  OF  IITEREEIEME ’-r c-  u,.  “'L  S.’JS*' 

Tlr«,l,mndAttmW,L,l,p  rwn  irjjnrjrnBii 

•to.  UOH  CM  H.WMroUmJsSL>’  -‘l**^  »«!)  Afctt'pillM 


WINNTR  AND  IXASKIt  tV  KRtTISH  Kt.wnO.VS 

fPr  -  ,r-  -  -  ^  r^pr- 
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•  V  •  9  ■  *  IP  1  ^  record  the  tine  record  of  the 

Doilies  Cooperation  Asked  SC-fiSSr 

m  IB  stead  of  waiting  for  the  denials 

Solvina  Necrro  Problem 

i*  A  papers  are  issued  material 

_  ^  .  every  day  from  the  various  ser- 

Race  Identifacation  m  Cnme  3JvS"'““o  “S“owiei5*ei  SSJi  i”''£  i?a,'‘SS‘,h"y  “o 

Stories  Fans  Hatred,  Editors  Say  except, o„s.  but  con-  keeping  peeping 

"For  example,  when  Senator  ^  matter  of  referring  to  the 
IBE  daily  newspapers  of  this  ing  editor  of  the  Washington  Eastland  made  his  slur  against  record  as  it  comes  from  the  War 
country  in  cooperation  with  Afro-American:  Thomas  Young,  Negro  soldiers,  I  don’t  think  Department.” 
the  Negro  press  can  do  a  great  business  manager  of  the  Norfolk  that  the  white  press  generally  ofnni^v  that  rpsid- 

detl  toward  eliminating  racial  Journal  &  Guide;  and  C.  A.  did  us  a  service  in  the  way  they  •  j’  southern  citv  ‘‘having 
conflicts  and  race  hatreds  and  Scott,  publisher  and  general  carried  the  follow-up  denials  of  newsnaner  that  is^’far  more 
improving  understanding  be-  manager  of  the  Atlanta  VVorld  the  mis-^atements  which  he  Pj^P^  average  south- 


Race  Identification  in  Crime 
Stories  Fans  Hatred,  Editors  Say 


conflicts  and  race  hatreds  and  Scott,  publisher  and  general  carried  the  follow-up  denials  of  newsnaner  that  far  more 
ijmtroving  understanding  be-  manager  of  the  Atlanta  World,  the  mis-statements  which  he  fiupral  than  the  average  south- 

tween  whites  and  Negroes.  and  southern  vice-president  of  made.  Eastland  said  that  cer- 

Such  was  the  consensus  of  the  Association.  tain  generals  told  him  that  .  ,  contention  with 

eight  Negro  editors  and  publish-  Representing  Editor  &  Pub-  Negroes  didn’t  fight  and  that  Ethridge  ( publisher  of 

en  attending  the  annual  meet-  lisher  at  the  luncheon  were  they  were  cowards  and  so  on  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

ing  of  the  Negro  Newspaper  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor;  Jerome  which  of  course  is  not  so.  Not  »  ™v,nm  T  snoWc 

Publishers  Association  who  were  H.  Walker,  managing  editor,  a  single  general  who  had  any  ,  .  ,  j:  .  xu-t  „  i  P* 

nests  of  Editor  &  Publisher  last  and  Samuel  Rovner,  news  edi-  Negroes  under  his  command  make  gestures  or 

‘week  at  luncheon  in  New  York  tor.  made  a-statement  like  that.  "  m^'^recomn^^nd  S  but 

when  it  comes  to  the  follow-up 


CIV.  Answering  the  question  as  to 

'mese  leading  representatives  what  the  white  and  Negro  press 
of  the  Negro  press  believe  that  can  do  to  improve  understand- 


made  a* statement  like  that. 
’Didn't  Carry  Denials' 


‘‘When  the  denial  of  the  War  or  follow-through,  it  is  another 


m  VI  me  iicKiu  picao  uiab  can  viu  tv  niivivvc  uiivcri^taiivt  _ a _ a  _  _ r. 44^.1 

fri  identification  of  Negroes  in  news  ing  between  races.  Mr.  Garvin 

■  stories,  particularly  crime  stor-  led  off  the  discussion  by  saying;  r. 


here  is  what  I  mean. 


nones,  uai  ttt;u4aAAv  vxiiiic;  »tvi  itru  vn  uitt  vxsvuoaivii  vj  ,  . _ ,  ^  ^  -  ’  - 

iei,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ‘‘One  thing  the  white  press  years  ago  tlm  white  P^PW 

muses  of  racial  misunderstand-  could  do  that  is  not  done  is  to  ^vmi  what 

ing  ‘They  stated  that  news  adequately  and  honestly  present  ‘**^,*^  ^  member  of  the  Board 

about  Negroes  and  their  con-  news  about  Negroes  as  news  f.  slander  that  is  to  thirteen  m  of  Aldemen,  a  Negro  member 
tributions  to  America  is  not  pre-  without  coloration  and  certainly  people.  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 

sated  as  honestly  or  adequate-  with  emphasis  on  the  contribu-  Mr.  Stanley  stated  there  were  so  on  down  the  line.  When 


tributions  to  America  is  not  pre-  without  coloration  and  certainly  people.  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 

sated  as  honestly  or  adequate-  with  emphasis  on  the  contribu-  Mr.  Stanley  stated  there  were  so  on  down  the  line.  When 
V  as  it  could  be,  and  whereas  tions  that  the  Negroes  are  mak-  exceptions  “in  certain  papers  election  time  cam^  I  personally 
nanpapers  are  quick  to  carry  ing  to  America.  The  white  rated  as  fairly  liberal  who  did  went  to  the  publ^her  to  remind 
charges  against  Negroes  they  do  press  generally  ignores  the  con-  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  him  of  his  promise  and  also  to 
not  publish  later  retractions  or  tributions  that  we  have  made  editorialize  against  Eastland’s  ask  1dm  to  i^ite  an  eduoriai, 
catrary  proof.  and  seizes  upon  the  unfavorable  remarks  and  they  did  put  into  ( Continued  on  page  oo ; 

The  liters  admitted  that  they 
bave  some  bad  spots  in  their 
own  press  to  clean  up  and  that 
they  are  not  taking  a  “holier 
thin  thou”  attitude.  They  re- 
guest  of  white  editors  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Negro  press 
ud  what  it  is  trying  to  do  for 
its  people.  And  they  ask  for 
lettve  cooperation,  particularly 
a  the  local  level,  between  white 
lud  Negro  newspaper  men  to 
tlifflinate  the  causes  of  racial 
friction. 

Political  Equality  First 
As  goals  for  the  Negro,  they 
placed  political  equality  as  the 
most  Important.  They  believe 
educational  and  economic  op¬ 
portunity  would  almost  auto- 
■lUcally  follow. 

Participating  in  the  discussion 
We  Frank  L.  Stanley,  pub- 
iieher  of  the  Louisville  Defender 
•ad  newly  elected  president  of 
fbe  Negro  Newspaper  Publishers 
Aaociation;  P.  L.  Prattis,  exec- 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
'Courier,  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
riition’s  public  relations  com- 
wlttee;  Cecil  Newman,  publisher 
of  the  Minneapolis  Spokesman 
the  St.  Paul  Courier,  mem- 

Group  attonding  the  forum  luncheon  of  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  for  members  of  the  Negro  Newspe^er 
S  ?hi  'D^rroYt  Publishers  Associations  Left  to  right.  seated-Tho  mas  W.  Young.  Norfolk;  Roy  Go^sl  Washmg  on; 

Shfi  Sonfcle-^^Roy  Gar-  L.  Stanley.  LouisviUe.  president  of  NNPA;  CecU  Newman.  Minne^Us.  C.  A.  Scott  Atlan- 

»!».  iSteertUinrmanage^of  Uie  to;  standing-Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  E  &  P;  P.  I-  Prattis.  Pittaburgh;  Jerome  H.  Walker,  managmg 
^utWagton  (D.  C.)  Afro-Amer-  editor  of  E  4  P;  Ralph  Matthews.  Washingtoru  Louis  E.  Martin.  Detroit  <md  -Somuel  Rovner,  news 
Ralph  Matthews,  manag-  editor  of  E  &  P. 
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John  Cashmon,  INS,  O-Damel  Acquires 

Killed  in  Plone  OrQsh  , 

*^***^^  ***  *  XVAXi^  V^X  VX0XX  fQj.  3  building  he  owned  in 

Fort  Worth,  U.  S.  Senator  W. 

FROM  Balikpapan,  with  Aus-  in  1940,  was  on  duty  in  the  Lee  O’Daniel  of  Texas  has  ac- 
tralian  troops  to  which  he  had  Atlantic.  quired  the  old  East  Washington 

been  attached  since  being  the  it  was  while  recovering  from  Bank  Building  here  and  is  hav- 

flrst  eye  *  wit-  _  the  amputation  in  his  New  York  ing  it  converted  into  headquar- 

home  that  he  decided  to  do  ters  for  the  W.  Lee  O’Daniel 
something  about  fultllling  his  News. 
desire  to  be  a  journalist.  - 

While  covering  the  Navy  box-  _ 

ing  matches  in  the  Far  East,  he  1V| 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lt.  VV011W511  X 

(jg),  then  Ens.,  John  J.  Powers, 

manager  of  a  ship  boxing  team,  JUll  O6IIL61IC6S 
who  later  was  posthumously  pohpus  Phhisti  Tex  Am?.  2 — 


been  attached  since  being  the 

first  eye  -  wit-  _ 

ness  to  the 
June  landings 
in  Borneo, 

John  Cashman 
noted  in  a  de¬ 
layed  Interna¬ 
tional  News 
Service  dis¬ 
patch  that  pa¬ 
tience  “makes 
the  A  u  s  s  i  e  s 
great  fighters." 

In  the  INS 
New  York  Cashman 
newsroom 


(jg),  then  Ens.,  John  J.  Powers, 

manager  of  a  ship  boxing  team,  JUll  06I1L611C6S 
who  l®ter  was  posthumously  corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  2 — 

Conway  C.  Craig,  publisher  of 
Medal  of  Honor  alter  downing  Caller  -  Times;  Bob  Me- 

SIX  Japanese  ships  in  a  Coral 

in  me  iws  Sea  dive-bombing  accident.  ^ftSl  wluSI  ^^d  Tom 

New  York  Caahman  Listening  to  President  Roose- 

newsroom  wit  talk  nf  Pnwpr?  on  a  radio  Mulvany,  courthouse  reporter, 

Wednesday,  John  Cashman’s  as-  broadcast,  Cashman  decided  to  ?chedul^  to  be  ordered 

sociates  agreed  that  patience  dH  piece  on  the  hero.  Sports  «  begin  serving  three-day  jail 

was  a  possession  which  enabled  Columnist  Dan  Parker  of  the  ®ap' 

the  one-armed  war  correspon-  New  York  Mirror  referred  him 
dent  and  discharged  Naval  vet-  to  James  J.  Johnston,  boxing 

eran,  to  make  his  way  toward  manager  and  promoter,  who  tmHw  Too  D  Brown 
^oming  a  great  reporter,  was  Powers’  uncle.  Johnston  Judge  Joe  D.  Browning. 
Cashman  was  killed  July  31  in  sent  Cashman  to  the  late  presi-  Browning  contended  the 

a  plane  crash  at  Okinawa.  dent  of  INS,  Joseph  V.  Con-  Caller  and  Times  over-empha- 
Following  his  arrival  overseas  nolly,  and  he  was  taken  on  as  sized  the  fact  that  the  ouster 
in  Guam  last  March.  Cashman’s  a  copy  boy  in  October,  1942.  defendant  was  in  service,  gave 
down-to-earth  reports  on  men  six  weeks  later  he  began  writ-  undue  display  to  the  case,  failed 
fighting  the  war  had  been  made  ing.  to  report  all  details  of  the  trial. 


into  a  daily  INS  feature.  When  he  went  to  Manila  as  and  tried  to  influence  the  court. 

“The  material  that  went  into  war  correspondent,  Cashman  The  three  newsmen  waived 
these  stories  was  very  ordinary  was  to  be  attached  to  headquar-  constitutional  immunity  and  of- 
in  the  light  of  what  most  cor-  ters.  But  he  disliked  being  fered  no  witnesses  or  defense  of 
respondents  seem  to  prefer,”  separated  from  the  fighting  their  own  before  Judge  Brown- 
Cashman  had  explained  to  his  men;  so  he  asked  permission  to  ing  at  a  three-day  hearing, 
bosses.  “But  I’ve  done  my  best  cover  the  invasion  of  Borneo.  Craig  testified  he  would  not 
because  I’ve  worked  with  a  pur-  He  was  returning  to  Guam  have  stopped  publication  of  the 
pose.  The  purpose  is  to  present  when  the  Liberator  bomber  on  stories  even  if  he  had  read  them 

the  truth  in  a  way  that  will  which  he  was  flying  crashed  on  in  advance.  McCracken  said  if 

make  people  think.”  Okinawa  in  a  take-off.  Eight  the  story  had  come  in  earlier, 

Wat  in  Notv  other  lives  were  lost,  the  War  he  would  have  ordered  greater 
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Cashman  whn  hnrf  Department  has  announced.  front  page  display  than  the  two- 

N^  "b?.x^ni?  fo?  Cashman,  who  is  survived  by  column  play  it  got.  Mulvany 

Euwino  Pos/  ai^  his  mother  and  wife  and  a  two-  testified  it  was  his  job  to  selMt 

wh^  be  wM  in  thP  vear-old  son,  all  of  Woodhaven,  those  portions  of  trial  proceed- 

SSh  n“v3^  from  1935  ^0  N.  Y..  is  the  second  INS  war  ings  which  he  deemed  “news- 

1939  had  to  a<?ain  Correspondent  to  be  killed  in  worthy”  and  present  a  well- 

after  his  arm  wa\  l^mnnlffid  the  war.  Jack  Singer,  who  died  rounded,  fair  story.  He  omitted 
followini  ^vero  w3s  in  the  sinking  of  the  aircraft  some  testimony,  he  said  be- 

HICM  wheT  r  gS?  flrS 

aboard  his  ship  in  May,  1942.  was  the  first. _ true. _ 

At  that  time  Cashman,  who  ' 

had  re-enlisted  with  the  Navy  .J  ^ 
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Washington,  Aug.  2 — Adver¬ 
tising  support  of  the  Seventh 
War  Loan  reached  the  all  time 
high  dollar  value  of  642,035,- 
459.25,  exceeding  the  previous 
record  attained  in  the  Sixth 
War  Loan  drive  by  more  than 
$17,000,000. 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  110,230  advertise¬ 
ments  with  linage  of  75,238,520 
and  with  dollar  value  of  $7,- 
194,686.72,  to  which  must  be 
added  262,724  spots  and  plugs  in 
advertising  copy  accounting  for 
2.233,154  lines  and  dollar  value 
of  $232,248. 

The  report  for  daily  and 
weekly  advertising  shows  dol¬ 
lar  value  of  $12,019,199.72  of 
which  dailies’  display  copy  ac¬ 
counted  for  $7,426,934.72,  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  were  ap¬ 
praised  at  $303,535,  and  weekly 
copy  at  $3,125,386. 


“Controlled”  newspapers  such 
as  shopping  news  were  credited 
with  advertising  having  dollar 
value  of  $1,163,344. 

Editorial  support,  computed 
by  Anne  Fitzgerald,  chief  of 
the  promotional  research  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasury  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division,  was  reflected  in 
32,895,205  lines  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  as  against  27,236,125  lines  in 
the  Sixth  War  Loan,  an  increase 
of  20.8%.  In  the  seventh  loan, 
9,493,750  lines  were  first  paged, 
this  being  28.9%  of  the  total,  as 
against  7,221,025  lines  or  26.5% 
in  the  sixth  loan.  Appeals 
signed  by  high  ranking  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  officers  were 
responsible  for  the  additional 
first  page  linage.  Weeklies  con¬ 
tributed  29,058,300  lines  of  edi¬ 
torial  support,  an  increase  of 
41.8%  over  the  figure  for  the 
sixth  loan. 


Union's  Plea 
For  Arbitration 
Is  Ruled  Out 

Chicago,  Aug.  2 — Remafc- 
issues  between  the  Publish^ 
Association  of  New  York  C- 
and  the  Newspaper  and  ii- 
Deliverers’  Union  are  ia  t 
hands  of  the  Daily  Newspape 
Commission  and  will  not  1. 
settled  through  a  private 
of  arbitration. 

This  was  the  decision  of  ft. 
commission  today  when 
W  a  1  d  m  a  n  ,  representing 
union,  petitioned  to  have  t!> 
hearing  held  outside  the  lep; 
confines  of  the  War  Ubt- 
Board. 

William  L.  Mapel,  repreiec 
ing  the  publishers,  mainttOK 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Cooa^ 
sion  had  already  considm 
part  of  the  issues  in  tha|| 
contract  it  should  finish  tk|X 

“It  doesn’t  look  like  M 
sense  to  fry  half  of  an  eM 
one  skillet  and  the  otbesn 
in  another,”  he  said.  j 

Waldman  said  the  diB 
who  had  been  on  strik*<S 
June  30  to  July  17,  w^fl 
to  work  because  of  certaifl 
ters  and  telegrams  they  {H 
preted  to  mean  an  understifl 
could  be  reached. 

Mapel  said  Waldman  visum 
ing  to  drag  a  red  herring^B 
the  situation  to  detract  froiS 
real  Issues.  J 

Waldman  said  the  uniagA 
satisfied  with  the  persondB 
the  Commission  but  the  S 
mission  was  circumscribiS 
laws  and  policies  that  'v 
stacked  against  labor.”  Hep 
the  union  would  be  agreeii& 
the  Commission  would  ai^ 
itself  as  an  arbitration 
■ 

WLB  Labor  Memben 
Dissented  on  ITU 

The  War  Labor  Board  la 
nounced  last  week  that  it  te! 
erred  in  its  release  of  July  lit 
which  it  was  stated  that  ftt 
Board  decided  unanimously  fe 
order  “certain  sanctions”  agafi* 
the  International  TypograjAW 
Union  in  connection  with  tt( 
strike  at  the  Jersey  City  Jtm 
Journal  and  the  Bayonne  (N.D 
Times. 

Labor  members  dissented  fra: 
that  decision,  the  WLB  nw 
states.  They  dissented  also,  't 
was  stated,  from  a  statenflt 
made  the  same  day  asserting  W 
ITU  placed  its  own  laws  abok 
those  of  the  United  States  W 
violating  the  no-strike  pledge 
■ 

F.  W.  Maguire  Named 
Publicity  Director 

Frederick  W.  Maguire  has  1>« 
named  publicity  director 
National  Foundation  for  In^ 
tile  Paralysis.  He  is  a  gradw 
of  Dartmouth  College,  ’24,  iW 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvw 
1943-44. 

Maguire  started  his  news^g 
career  on  the  Brooklyn  DM 
Times,  later  moving  to  ttj 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  SubseqttjW 
he  served  on  the  Portland  (*•*!' 
Press-Herald  and  the  Louts** 
Times. 
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speedy  Charter  Vote  Spurs 
Theme  for  Newspaper  Week 
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Long  Hcdls  It  As  Outcome 
Of  Full  and  Free  Coverage 
By  Jerry  Walker 


BY  ITS  swift  and  overwhelming 
ntiflcation  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter,  the  U.  S.  Senate 
has  cast  the  die  for  the  official 
thftne  of  National  Newspaper 
ftek,  to  be  observed  Oct.  1-8: 

"A  Free  Press — Torch  of  World 
Puee.” 

History’s  greatest  proof  of  the 
eftciency  of  full  and  complete 


John  B.  Long 


news  coverage  of  international  ship.” 
aBiirs  was  pronounced  by  the  An  editor’s 
Seiate  vote,  almost  unanimous,  “Meanwhile,  re 
on  the  Charter,  commented  John  paper  will  not  h: 
B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the  eral  columns  ea 
Cilifomia  Newspaper  Publishers  cover  that  no  m 
Ainciation,  who  is  chairman  of  ference  has  beei 
the  sixth  annual  Newspaper  .  . 

Week.  Story  of 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  The  story  of 
the  world  has  any  international  American  news; 
githering  been  accorded  the  full  stressed  during 
ud  complete  news  coverage  as  Week,  and  to  tl 
wis  the  United  Nations  Confer-  Committee  has  i 
«ce  for  International  Organiza-  ready  urging  e 
tion  at  San  Francisco,  Long  planning  special 
pointed  out.  Even  weekly  news-  In  response  to 
Popers,  he  noted,  had  been  ac-  Editor  &  Publis 
oodited  by  the  State  Depart-  gested  list  of  to 
mat.  phasized,  Mr.  L( 

"Never  before,  "Long  added.  The  supreme  si 
were  the  peoples  of  the  world  American  war  co 
^•Pt  abreast  of  progress  so  the  battlefields, 
Pwopptly;  and  never  before  has  America’s  securi 
>he  Senate  of  the  United  States  voluntary  warti 
^ed  to  the  expressed  majority  while  keeping  t 
«  public  opinion  as  moulded  by  fully  apprised  of 
“0  flood  of  factual  reporting  as  American  arms 
in  this  case.  Bond  campaign: 

The  exact  antithesis  is  the  scrap  paper,  wasi 
^  blackout  of  the  Potsdam  the  like,  on 
Chnterence  of  the  Big  Three,  as  morale  building 
•  result  of  which  conflicting  ru-  hometown  paper: 
sprang  up  like  mush-  ^he  foxholes. 

It  was  the  a 

In  adopting  the  theme  for  Buckles,  field  n 
Jwipaper  Week,  the  Committee  Alabama  Press  / 
^**<*•<1  by  Mr.  Long  yielded  to  was  last  year’s 
2*  sentiment  of  resolutions  the  old  classic, 
•w>Pted  in  recent  months  by  Makes  Millions 

<*>T0R  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  AligHtt  4|  t«4S 


Congress  and  by  the  Legislatures 
of  a  score  of  states,  urging  free 
interchange  of  news  as  part  of 
the  peace  agreements. 

“This  is  already  on  the  way,” 
pointed  out  Long  in  citing  an 
exchange  the  other  day  between 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
of  Michigan  and  Acting,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew. 
In  discussing  proposed  free  elec¬ 
tions  in  Poland,  Vandenberg 
asked:  ‘Will  the  American  press 
be  permitted  to  send  its  uncen- 
sor^  correspondents  into  Po¬ 
land?’  To  which  Grew  replied 
that  the  U.  S.  already  had  made 
clear  ‘that  it  expected  American 
correpsondents  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  Poland  in  order  that  the 
American  public  may  be  fully 
informed  of  the  situation  in  that 
area.’  ” 

This  week,  U.  S.  newsmen 
were  allowed  to  see  Vienna  and 
send  back  stories  of  conditions 
there.  However,  the  Potsdam 
blackout  continued  and  numer¬ 
ous  newspapers  took  special  pain 
to  let  readers  realize  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Among  them,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item  ran  a  three- 
column  display  on  Page  One, 
headed  “No  News  jit  Potsdam 
Today.”  and  stating:  “If  any  real 
news  did  develop  today,  and  the 
correpsondents  learned  about  it, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  report 
it  because  of  the  strict  censor¬ 
ship.” 

An  editor’s  note  added  : 
“Meanwhile,  readers  of  this 
paper  will  not  have  to  read  sev¬ 
eral  columns  each  day  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  no  news  of  the  con¬ 
ference  has  been  released  yet.” 

Story  of  War  Job 

The  story  of  the  war  job  of 
American  newspapers  will  be 
stressed  during  Newspaper 
Week,  and  to  that  end.  Long’s 
Committee  has  set  to  work  al¬ 
ready  urging  editors  to  start 
planning  special  observance. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  a  sug¬ 
gested  list  of  topics  to  be  em¬ 
phasized,  Mr.  Long  mentioned: 
’The  supreme  sacrifices  of  32 
American  war  correspondents  on 
the  battlefields,  protection  of 
America’s  security  even  under 
voluntary  wartime  censor^ip 
while  keeping  the  home  front 
fully  apprised  of  the  progress  of 
American  arms  abroad.  War 
Bond  campaigns,  scrap  metal, 
scrap  paper,  waste  fat  drives  and 
the  like,  on  down  through 
morale  building  by  getting  the 
hometown  papers  to  the  boys  in 
the  foxholes. 

It  was  the  view  of  Doyle 
Buckles,  field  manager  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association,  who 
was  last  year’s  chairman,  that 
the  old  classic,  “Printer’s  Ink 
Makes  Millions  Think,”  should 


be  dusted  off  and  put  to  work  for 
the  publishers  themselves. 

“One  of  the  most  inspiring 
stories  of  this  war,”  he  said,  “is 
the  manner  in  which  the  news¬ 
papers  have  supported  every 
worthy  program  in  the  com¬ 
munities,  states  and  nation.  That 
they  have  gone  ‘Far  Beyond  the 
(3all  of  Duty’  is  demonstrated 
clearly  by  a  few  alert  publishers 
who  have  taken  time  out  to  make 
a  survey  of  their  own  newspa¬ 
per.” 

He  named  specifically  the 
Nassau  Review  Star  of  Rockville 


Center,  L.  I.,  which  packed  at 
16-page  tabloid  with  pictures 
and  stories  showing  the  many 
ways  in  which  that  newspaper 
of  which  James  E.  Stiles  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  contributed  to  the 
war  effort. 

Take  Time  to  Analyze! 

“The  story  will  never  be  told,” 
Buckles  added,  “or  the  essential 
services  appreciated  unless  the 
publisher  takes  time  out  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  files  of  his  newspaper. 
’The  investment  of  that  time  will 
provide  such  startling  promotion 
material  that  it  will  be  an  eye- 
opener  not  only  to  the  publisher 
and  members  of  his  entire  staff, 
but  also  to  the  general  public.” 

Since  few  people  realize  the 
real  punch  behind  the  power  of 
the  press  in  time  of  war  and 
peace.  Buckles  said,  “that  story 
should  be  told,  for  the  continued 
progress  of  a  Free  Press,  not 
only  during  Newspaper  Week 
but  in  every  week  of  the  year.” 

“In  this  highly  competitive 
age,”  he  added,  “this  is  no  time 
for  smug  complacency  on  the 
part  of  newspaper  publishers,  be 
they  big  or  small.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  are  to  receive 
their  just  share  of  the  post-war 
advertising  millions,  they  must 
wake  up  and  do  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  selling  job.  ‘They  must  re¬ 
sell  the  merits  of  their  media  not 
only  to  the  public  but  to  them¬ 
selves. 

“The  best  way  to  start  is  by 
making  such  a  careful  analysis 
of  their  own  publication  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week — and  we 
will  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
amazed  and  thrilled  at  what  they 
discover.” 

Buckles  won  five  national 
“Greater  Community  Service” 
awards  by  making  such  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  various  newspapers.  To 
help  weeklies,  he  has  submitted 
sample  copy  for  three  display 


End  of  Newsprint 
Rationing  in  Sight 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  2— Th* 
Wot  Production  Board  looks 
(or  an  end  of  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing  not  later  than  the  middle 
oi  1946.  There's  nothing  oi- 
iiciol  in  this  (orecost,  but  the 
indication  is  found  in  the  (act 
that  publishers  found  to  have 
exceeded  paper  quotas  and  or¬ 
dered  to  reduce  consumption 
ore  being  requird  to  comply 
before  the  end  of  next  year's 
second  quarter. 

ads,  one  dealing  with  war  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  newspaper,  another 
with  the  rededication  of  the 
newspaper  to  Community  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  third  with  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  “Press  Code  of 
Ethics.” 

The  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  also  has  prepared  copy 
which  contains  press  citations  by 
state  leaders  and  requests  read¬ 
ers  of  the  hometown  newspapers 
to  “analyze  what  the  newspaper 
means  to  you  and  your  com¬ 
munity,”  then  suggests  that  the 
readers  write  a  personal  mes¬ 
sage  of  appreciation  to  the  edi¬ 
tor. 

'Beat  Japan'  Idea 
Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said  an  interesting  suggestion 
had  been  made  recently  by  a 
publisher  that  newspapers  stress 
the  “Beat  Japan”  idea  and  show 
what  they  have  contributed  to 
the  effort. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Week  Committee, 
believes  the  observance  provides 
the  vehicle  for  publishers  to  re¬ 
mind  the  public  of: 

Their  constant  reporting  of  all 
legitimate  news,  fairly,  accurate¬ 
ly,  completely,  rapidly. 

Their  support  of  all  sound  pro¬ 
grams  for  civic  and  social  better¬ 
ment. 

Their  promotion  of  business, 
agriculture,  employment  and 
general  prosperity. 

’Their  interest  in  and  support 
of  youth  and  its  problems;  in 
education,  in  healthful  sports, 
hobbies  and  recreation. 

’Dieir  sympathetic  treatment 
of  religious  news  and  their  con¬ 
stant  protection  of  religious 
freedom  for  all  sects  and  all 
creeds. 

Their  presentation  of  the  news 
and  views  of  the  major  political 
parties  while  preserving  the 
right  to  champion  the  party  of 
their  choice. 

’Their  constant  check  on  inef¬ 
ficient  or  corrupt  administration 
in  local,  state  and  national  af¬ 
fairs. 

Their  deep  and  abiding  alle¬ 
giance  to  America  and  American 
principles  first,  last  and  all  the 
time. 

Also  serving  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  this  year  are  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son,  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Vernon  T. 
Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Frank  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Jimmy  Irwin  on  Job 
When  Bomber  Crashes 


THE  BREAK  that  comes  to  few 

reporters  and  editors  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  active  daily  journalism 
came  to  Jimmy 
Irwin  last  week 
fourteen  and  a 
half  years  after 
he  rolled  down 
his  sleeves,  got 
up  from  a  man¬ 
aging  editor’s 
desk  for  the  last 
time  and  turned 
his  back  on 
newspapering  to 
become  a  public 
relations  coun¬ 
sellor.  Irwin 

Actually  on 

the  scene  of  an  unpredictable 
major  news  event  as  it  happened 
was  the  one-time  star  reporter, 
CE  and  ME  whose  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  leadership  in  covering 
and  wrapping  up  the  headline 
stories  of  the  roaring  ’20’s  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  numerous 
articles  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  after-deadline  bull  sessions 
of  working  newspaper  men. 

Within  two  and  one-half  min¬ 
utes  of  the  time  an  Army  bomber 
had  crashed  through  the  walls 
of  the  Empire  State  Building 
only  20  feet  above  and  12  feet 
to  the  right  of  where  he  had 
been  sitting,  his  first  flash  had 
reached  one  of  the  three  wire 
services,  and  within  only  a  few 
more  minutes  he  had  contacted, 
personally,  the  desks  of  the  two 
others  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened. 

Irwin  for  almost  15  years  has 
been  serving  the  interests  in  a 
public  and  employe  relations 
way  of  Generai  Motors,  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical,  National  Dairy 
Prirfucts,  Square  D,  Kollsman 
Aviation,  and  the  Plastics  Ma¬ 
terial  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  includes  du  Pont, 
C^lanese  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Offices  of  the  firm  he 
heads  occupy  the  north  side  of 
the  75th  floor  of  Empire  State. 

The  once  well  known  by-line, 
“By  James  W.  Irwin,”  blossomed 
out  over  second  lead  stories  on 
the  first  pages  of  many  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday. 

Writing  to  Homo  Folks 

“I  was  pounding  out  my  regu¬ 
lar  weekend  letter  to  my  folks 
in  Madison,”  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  "when  I  heard  the 
roar  of  a  plane  out  in  the  fog 
that  shrouded  the  building. 

“I’ve  been  bugs  on  aviation 
for  twenty-three  years  now, 
since  I  made  one  of  the  first 
aerial  newspaper  deliveries  in 
1922  from  Madison  to  Portage, 
and  I  seldom  fail  to  watch  a 
plane  going  by,  so  I  turned  in 
my  chair  to  see  if  I  could  find  it. 

“I  have  often  remarked  to 
members  of  my  staff  that  sooner 
or  later  a  pilot  would  misjudge 
and  we  would  get  a  plane — 
pikts,  passengers,  engines  and 
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all — right  in  our  laps.  Saturday 
it  happened. 

“As  I  peered  into  the  overcast, 
I  was  terror  stricken  to  see  loom¬ 
ing  up  about  250  feet  northeast 
of  my  windows  the  nose,  then 
the  wings  and  engines  of  the 
army  bomber.  It  was  banking 
slightly  to  the  left  and  seeming¬ 
ly  headed  for  my  own  window. 
'Ihe  engines  were  roaring  at  fuil 
power. 

“I  leaped  from  my  chair, 
dashed  out  of  my  office,  through 
the  reception  room  and  into  the 
main  hallway,  where  I  skidded 
and  landed  on  the  floor  hard  on 
my  right  side,  just  as  the  build¬ 
ing  shuddered  with  a  terrifying 
tremor  as  the  plane  struck  at 
240  miles  an  hour. 

“Before  I  could  struggle  to 
my  feet,  the  hallway  around  the 
elevator  bank  about  25  feet  away 
was  a  flaming  inferno  of  high  oc¬ 
tane  gasoline. 

“I  couldn’t  get  to  the  escape 
stairway,  so  I  turned  back,  col¬ 
lected  my  thoughts,  grabbed  a 
telephone  and  called  one  of 
the  press  associations.  Then  I 
called  another  service,  fumbling 
through  the  phone  book  almost 
unable  to  recall  the  spelling  of 
its  name.  ’There,  the  top  news 
executive  wasn’t  available,  his 
secretary  told  me.  I  literally 
screamed  at  her  to  find  him.  that 
I  was  calling  from  high  up  in  the 
burning  tower  of  Empire  State. 
I  didn’t  realize  that  she  hadn’t 
heard  anything  about  the  disas¬ 
ter,  but  convinced  her  her  boss 
should  be  put  on. 

Post  on  the  Rewrite 

“He  grasped  the  significance 
immediately,  wouldn’t  even  take 
a  chance  on  switching  me  to  a 
rewrite  and  possibly  losing  the 
connection,  so  took  my  stuff  him¬ 
self.  He  may  be  the  top  man 
but  he’s  still  fast  as  hell.  Four 
minutes  later,  I  was  talking  with 
the  general  manager  of  another 
wire  service  and  dictating  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  information. 
It  was  only  10:06  i^en  I  finished 
the  first  round. 

“At  least  two  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices — and  possibly  the  first — 
sent  the  flash,  then  added  to  it  a 
paragraph  quoting  me.  and  say¬ 
ing  that  I  was  trapped  in  the 
tower  only  a  few  feet  from 
where  the  plane  had  set  the 
upper  areas  afire. 

‘"The  top  men  on  two  of  the 
wire  services  called  me  back 
to  argue  with  me  that  the  plane 
had  not  hit  the  north  side  but 
had  struck  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  and  had  hit  at  least 
eleven  floors  above  me,  because 
their  other  reports  indicated  it 
was  coming  from  the  south  and 
had  struck  the  eighty-sixth. 

“That’s  where  I  began  to  get 
excited  and  lost  my  calm,  be¬ 
cause  I  asked  them  flatly  who 
the  hell  was  in  the  tower,  they 
or  me,  and  said  I  knew  the  plane 
had  come  from  the  north  because 
I  had  seen  it  and  it  couldn’t 


Stiles  Offers  Hero 
$3,400  Scholarship 

Donald  Molony,  17-year-old 
Coast  Guard  hero  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  plane  crash,  has 
been  offered  an 
eight-year  schol¬ 
arship  to  study 
medicine,  the 
donor  being 
James  E.  Stiles, 
publisher  of  the 
Nassau  Review 
Star,  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I. 

Mr.  Stiles, 
who  worked  his 
way  through 
Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Conn., 
has  offered  to  guarantee  Molony 
$3,400  during  his  eight  years  of 
college.  If  he  chooses  his  own 
free  state  college — Michigan — 
monev  can  go  for  maintenance. 

Moiony’s  first  aid  assistance 
was  credited  with  saving  several 
lives  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 


Stiles 


have  gotten  around  the  ends  of 
the  building  to  turn  and  come  in 
from  the  south.  Later  on  my 
first  flashes  were  proved  accurate 
and  the  ones  of  other  eye  wit¬ 
ness  reports  from  people  high 
up  in  other  buildings  and  on  the 
ground  were  prov^  completely 
erroneous.  All  of  which  goes 
to  prove  how  lawyers  make  hay 
in  accident  cases. 

“I  have  three  trunk  telephone 
lines  into  my  board.  Within  10 
minutes,  they  were  popping. 
First  long  distance  call  was  from 
Harry  Reutlinger,  who  holds 
down  my  old  Chicago  city  desk. 
Harry  wanted  an  exclusive  eye¬ 
witness  account  and  threw  me 
to  the  rewrite  battery. 

“A  few  minutes  later.  Buck 
Prince  and  Bill  Brooks  of  the 
NBC  newsroom  were  on.  I  gave 
them  all  I  had,  and  promis^  to 
dash  over  for  a  direct  broadcast. 

“Next  came  from  Deke  Young, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  and  Herald.  It  was  a 
relayed  message  asking  ’where 
the  hell  can  we  get  a  picture  of 
Irwin?’ 

“Shortly  after  that,  Sid  Stan- 
nard,  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  was  asking 
for  ‘1,000  fast  day  press  eyewit¬ 
ness.’ 

“My  old  beer  drinking  com¬ 
panion,  Jerry  Connors,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dayton  News, 
called  in  for  all  I  could  send  him. 

“■^ings  then  calmed  down  for 
a  while,  but  the  wire  services 
wanted  more,  and  then  asked 
that  I  write  a  sub  for  the  one  I 
had  dictated.  This  I  did  between 
telephone  calls. 

“Toughest  part  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  fighting  my  way  from 
seventy-five  to  seventy-ei^t  and 
nine.  I  had  dug  an  old  1027 
Chicago  police  department  press 
card  out  of  my  personal  file  and 
fastened  it  with  a  paper  clip  to 
my  shirt  pocket.  It  got  me  by 
a  couple  of  cops,  but  I  ran  into  a 
tough  sergeani  who  couldn’t  be 
convinced.  I  thought  of  my  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  membership 
card,  so  I  fished  out  my  wallet, 
showed  the  card,  said  I  was  an 
out  of  town  newspaper  man.  He 
caved  and  I  got  up.” 


Empire  State 
Crash  Is  4-in-lj 
Job  on  Dull 


July  28  was  a  dull,  mi 
in  New  York  City,  with 
ing  but  a  nasty  drizzle 
ing,  and  in  the  city’s  nev 
short  staffs  further  curtail 
vacations  expected  a  dull 
First  editions  of  the 
noon  papers  were  on  the 
but  crews  for  the  Sunday 
ing  newspapers  had  notij 
assembled.  Then  a  B-25 
bomber  came  out  of  the 
little  before  10  a.m.  and  cr 
through  the  79th  floor  of] 
Empire  State  Building, 
at  least  14  persons  and  jo 
into  literal  all-out  actio 
newsstaffs  of  papers,  wir 
vices  and  radio  stations  to 
one  of  the  city’s  major  all 
disasters. 

Grandstand  View 


About  10  blocks  away 
12th  floor  of  the  Daily 
Building  the  United  Press 
room  had  a  grandstand  vii 
the  accident  and  put  its 
bulletin  on  the  wire  at  9:53 
At  the  Associated  Press 
porter  was  talking  to  the 
Department  when  the  d( 
ment  received  the  first  b 
Despite  the  speed  with 
the  story  hit  the  wires, 
desks  on  the  afternoon 
got  their  first  intimatioi 
the  disaster  from  friends  or 
members  who  called  in 
seeing  or  hearing  the 
In  every  newsroom  in  tk 
city  virtually  all  reporters  wm 
taken  off  non-essential  assiir 
ments  and  put  on  one  of  tk 
story’s  many  angles:  the  crsk 
itself,  the  eyewitness  repork 
casualty  list,  strength  of  build¬ 
ing,  airports,  crew  of  tk 
bomber.  Mayor  LaGuardh. 
damage,  hospital,  police  regulr 
tions,  escape  stories  and  sidr. 
bars.  L 

“Just  a  fire  in  the  Empbl^ 
State  Building  would  have  bea 
a  big  story,”  one  city  editor 
pointed  out.  “Or  just  an  er 
plosion.  A  bomber  crash  in  tk 
city  would  have  been  a  terrifc 
story  by  itself  with  its  attendak 
loss  of  life.  The  highest  build¬ 
ing  fire  would  have  been  a  bif 
story.  ’This  was  at  least  lo« 
big  stories  rolled  into  one." 

When  the  bomber  went 
through  the  building,  it  blasted 
W.  Paul  Dearing,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conferena 
War  Relief  Services,  from  the 
79th  floor  to  an  offset  sever* 
floors  below.  The  first  of  U 
early  fatalities  to  be  identiflei 
Dearing  had  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cw 
rier-Express  and  served  as  ib 
New  York  City  correspondent 
First  employed  as  a  Hbrn^ 
on  the  Courier-Express  in  IW, 
he  became  radio  editor  of  iM 
Buffalo  Times  and  returned  to 
the  Courier-Express  in  1»» 
joining  the  reportorial  staff  » 
1934.  At  the  time  of  his  deatt 
he  was  national  president  « 
the  Catholic  Evidence  GulM- 
He  had  been  public  relat^ 
director  for  the  National  Cow 
munity  Services,  USO,  in  Wask 
ington. 
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ASSIGNMENT  FOR  TODAY — A  three-months  course  in  report¬ 
ing  and  news  writing  aims  to  show  the  students  how  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  that  are  likely  to  confront  them  during  the  first  years  of 
newspaper  experience.  M/Sgt.  Fenton  S.  Roskelley  (at  left), 
formerly  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  edits  a  story  written 
.by  one  of  the  students.  Classes  are  in  a  printing  plant  which  the 
^Yanks  seized  from  a  member  of  the  Nazi  party. 


Rhine  Valley  News 


humor  panel— Sol  Schreib- 

ttn'i caption  for  this  one:  ‘‘Here 
« comes  again  with  the  twins.” 

^  rijlit,  the  Rhine  Valley  News 
list  Reporters  cover  gen- 
“*lnews  in  community,  but  edi- 
**•  pick  out  ‘‘soldier  interest” 

‘kw  for  publication. 
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THE  LAYOUT — ^After  only  brief  instruction,  the  students  in  his 
advertising  layout  class  turn  out  good  work,  says  T/Sgt.  Howard 
W.  Greenwood,  formerly  of  Houston  ( Tex. )  Post,  who  worked  with 
Roskelley  in  setting  up  the  U.  S.  Army’s  first  school  of  practical 
journalism  in  occupied  Germany.  Typical  ad  copy:  ‘‘Paddle  a 
canoe  down  the  Neckar  River.” 


AT  ARMY'S  FIRST  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM  IN  GERMANY 


.  Published  at  ^Heidelberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  for  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  56th  AAA  Bri- 
gade.>  Contents  passed  by  army 
censors. 


Editor 

M-Sgt.  Fenton  Roskelley 


Business  Manager 
T-Sgt  Howard  W.  Greenwood 


Circulation  Manager 
M-Sgt  Charles  Vlles 


Reporters — M-Sgt.  Roy  Childers, 
Pfc.  Doc  Goldstein,  ^c.  Henry 
W,  Weiss,  Pfc.  MUton  Kapp, 
Pvt  Joe  E.  Griffith. 


Compositors — Sgt.  Howard  W. 
Pluss,  foreman;  T-5  Ralph  Tas- 
sone,  T-S  Theodore  Yasi. 


Linotypiats— Pfc.  Edward  _  Lip- 
pert  T-4  Robert  Bakewell. 
Pressman — ^T-S  Arthur  Vallely. 


BATTERY  A.  LINOTYPE  COMPANY — Among  the  60  American  1 
soldiers,  veterans  of  two  to  four  years  in  the  army,  who  are 
ittending  a  school  of  journalism  organized  by  two  former  U.  S. 
rewspaper  men  in  Heidelberg,  the  sergeant  (at  left),  who  used  to 
man  an  anti-aircraft  gun,  learns  how  to  operate  a  typesetting 
machine.  Pfc.  Edward  Lippert,  former  Brooklyn  linotypist,  is  the 
Instructor  who  helps  the  class  to  publish  their  own  newspaper.  .  .  . 


EAGER  PRINTERS — Some  of  the  students  in  the  printing  class 
taught  by  T/5  Theodore  B.  Yasi,  who  owns  a  print  shop  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  learn  how  to  set  type  by  hand.  They  and  their  fellow 
students  in  the  composing  room  tackle  the  tough  problem  of  set¬ 
ting  type  in  Italian  for  a  newspaper,  written  and  edited  by  Italian 
personnel,  which  is  distributed  to  30,000  Italian  troops  in  France 
and  Germany. 
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and  BBD&O  officials  said  it  has 
brought  good  results.  It’s  in  line 
with  the  company’s  double-bar- 
_  reled  policy  of  (1)  extending 

■  public  knowledge  of  the  name 

ADXA  ‘General  Mills’  and  associate  the 

name  of  the  company  with  its 
.  _  products  in  the  public  mind, 

■K  and  ( 2 )  increasing  public  under- 

standing  of  the  services  of  Gen- 
•  j  ,1  Mills. 

said  Mr.  Bell,  Institutional  advertising  is  a 
_r  an  ex¬ 

ample  being  the  half-page  copy 
which  ran  &is  week  in  financial 
papers.  Addressed  to  “our 
friends  of  the  financial  world,’’ 

-  -  -  - - = - .  the  copy  showed  in  cartoons  of 

(R.  E.  Imhofi,  ^nager  of  uie  ^^eaties  type  “where  the 

money  goes.” 

Also  part  of  the  firm’s  public 


BRUCE  BARTON  set  the  stage  in  this  new  field,  _ 

for  the  annual  public  relations  and  media  representatives  took  larse  nart  of  the  storv  an  ex¬ 
party  arranged  by  Batten,  Bar-  it  to  mean  the  consumers  will  be  ...  . 

ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  for  primed  with  a  substantial  adver- 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  by  declaring :  tising  campaign,  the  first  phase 
“If  stockholders  won’t  read  of  which  is  breaking  in  Septem- 
ftnancial  statements,  it’s  the  busi-  ber_in_food  trade  magazines. 

ness  of  management  to  go  out  ! _ '  ’  _ 

and  compel  them  to  know  the  Home  Appliance  Division  which 
company’s  business.”  is  opening  a  New  York  office 

U  relations  story  Is  the  manner  in 

which  the  press  conferences  are 
arranged.  First,  William  P.  Ma- 
publicity  director 
BBD&O,  sends  a  telegram  to  each 
of  40  to  newsmen,  advising 
them  of  the  time  and  place.  ’Then 
a  personally  addressed  letter 
goes  out  airmail  from  Minneap- 
olis.  bearing  the  signature  of  Bto. 

Bell.  “I  sincerely  hope  you  can  _  r  ftii-  m  i 

join  us,”  it  states.  Next  comes  AGENCY  DIRECTQI 

a  telephone  call  the  day  before  Reginald  T.  Townsend,  wkski 
the  party  as  a  reminder.  been  associated  with  the  Lhh 

3  Points  in  Ad  Policy  &■  Mitchell  advertising 

Since  most  newsmen  voiced  a  New  York  City,  for  the  pod  I 
desire  to  avoid  a  luncheon  date  years,  has  been  elected  a  BMk 
which  usually  extended  to  3  of  the  board  of  directors,  Phiipl 
p.m.,  Mr.  Bell  had  the  General  Lennen.  president,  has  annemi 
Mills  conference  moved  back  to  He  succeeds  Arthur  L.  Lyaa,  ib 
an  11  a.ni.  affair,  and  he  not^  ligg  resigned  from  the  boord  at 
this  week  ffiat  the  brunch  j,  now  on  an  extended  leewi 
Idea  apparently  was  very  sue-  California.  Account  execuimk 

rb!r';i,i‘^7?s2rs.o^'h"w“ri  a*  'f-  * 

Mr.  Townsend  is  also  a  ml 

How  firmly  Mr.  Bell  holds  to  president  of  the  agency. 
his  theory  of  press  relations  was  ’ 

indicated  in  a  story  told  by  should  have  gotten  in  to  fci 
Elmer  Walzer,  financial  editor  meeting.”  , 

of  the  United  Press.  A  few  years  The  General  Mills  policy  c 
ago,  the  U.P.  assigned  a  reporter  advertising  has  three  poiak 
to  get  a  proxy  and  attend  a  Gen-  1.  Factual,  informative  andedt 
eral  Mills  stockholders  meeting,  cational.  2.  Maximum  of  helf 
The  proxy  was  discovered  to  be  ful  service.  3.  It  shall  attenp 
defective  and  the  reporter  was  to  expand  markets  rather  tka 
ousted.  A  story  on  the  situation  take  business  from  competitei 


Atlanding  “brunch”  Mssion  given  by  General  Mills.  Inc.  for  the  press: 
Left  to  rifdit  Samuel  Shulsky.  assistant  financial  editor.  New  York 
Jeumol-American;  Elmer  Walzer.  financial  editor.  United  Press;  James 
P.  BelL  choinnan  of  General  Mills,  and  Hudson  Phillips,  financial 
writer.  Associated  Press. 

From  then  on,  it  was  a  news-  soon,  said  distribution  of  the  new 
paper  man’s  party — “brunch”  at  products — pressure  sauce  pans, 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  James  electric  irons,  food  mixers  and 
F.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  board  toasters — would  be  localized  and 
of  General  Mills,  on  hand  to  that  meant  consumer  advertising 
answer  all  the  questions  the  re-  also  would  be  highly  localized.) 
porters  could  think  up.  They  Would  grocery  stores  handle 
were  all  specialists  in  the  fields  the  new  products?  someone 
at  corporation  finance;  the  finan-  asked,  and  this  sent  Mr.  Bell 
dal  writers  at  leading  news-  into  a  dissertation  on  what  had 
papers,  press  associations,  maga-  happened  to  the  oldtime  drug- 
zines  and  trade  journals.  store — the  “man’s  club” — and  the 

Each  one  seeking  a  special  oldtime  grocery  —  “where  the 
lead  or  a  aew  angle  on  the  story  women  used  to  gather  and  ex- 
of  the  company’s  financial  report,  change  gossip.” 
reporters  probed  Mr.  Bell  with  The  next  minute  he  was  try- 
inquiries  of  wide  range  for  ing  to  account  for  fiuctuations  in 
nearly  an  hour  after  he  had  spent  the  dollar  value  of  sales,  as  noted 
considerable  time  himself  in  a  in  the  company  srtatement.  ’Ihen 
war  market  with  a  variety  of  he  was  brought  into  a  discussion 
free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  of  taxes  and  he  remarked: 
condensed  comparative  consoli-  Isn’t  it  the  old  story  of 
dated  balance  sheets  and  other  whether  income  taxes  are  pi 
data  in  the  printed  statement,  on  to  the  consumer?  Econoi 
•Wa'r#  Going  In  to  Win'  say  you  Mn’t  do  it.  but  final 

_  „  _  ,  _  XU  statements  show  otherwis 

For  Editor  &  Publisher  there  ^  ,  „  ,  ,  . 

was  the  angle  that  General  Cont  Food  tho  Worl 

Mills  will  be  hitting  the  post-  He  commented  also  on 
household  appliances  mostly  re-  present  food  supply  situation, 
lated  to  food  preparation. 

real  “news . 

company,  which  ^ends  about  . 

$10,000,000  a  year  now  on  its  and  warning 
advertising  program,  will  depend  abundant  but  we  can’t  feed  the 
rather  heavily  on  newspaper  world  out  of  our  bread  basket.” 
copy  to  sell  the  new  line  of  On  the  subject  of  research,  Mr. 
morchandise,  once  the  dealers  Bell  remarked 
are  adequately  stocked.  Radio  must  “go  where  research  reaches; 
and  magazines,  too,  will  be  used,  it  must  not  lead  research." 
General  Mills  has  been  allocat-  accounts,  be  said,  for  the  devel- 
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By  Batty  Paesal - 

On  the  Way  large  space  news 

BUICK  DIVISION  of  General  the  companj 

Motors  Corp.  marks  its  return  tuur  Kudner,  Inc 

to  civilian  product  advertising  dm 

the  this  month  with  a  four-color  Best — Bor  None 

..  ^ _  _ — r,--..  _ 1— ».  spread  in  national  magazines  USING  newspap 

The  saying  the  company  has  been  and  farm  publications  featuring  cities,  Ronrico 

in  this  was  that  the  compelled  to  put  many  of  its  a  theme  of  transition  from  war  announces 

products  on  an  allotment  basis  to  combined  war  and  peacetime  ^ew  campaign  or 

■‘Our  crops  are  operations.  Using  the  headline,  get.  Built  arou 

So  nice  to  come  home  to,  “Ronricc^— best  r 

Buick  throws  the  spotlight  on  a  ^^e  ads  will  be 

_  super  -  streamlined  1942  model  humorous  polar 

that  industry  against  a  background  of  war  Grant  Advertisii 

scenes  and  products.  Again  account 

’That  stressed  is  the  slogan,  “When 

_ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 1-  better  automobiles  are  built  r*~inmcin  Con 

ing  about  a  fifth  of  its  total  ad  opment  of  household  appliances  Buick  will  build  them.”  The  P**  B 

budget  to  newspapers,  with  radio  by  men  in  the  General  Mills  first  insertion  is  to  be  the  fore-  FOR  THE  BAI 
getting  a  lion’s  ^are  of  better  laboratory.  runner  of  a  Buick  campaign  on  year,  D’Orsay  1 

fhu  half  the  total  fund.  This  sort  of  public  relations  1946  automobiles  and  will  be  continue  its  n« 

“We’re  going  in  to  win  and  job  has  been  a  General  Mills  supplemented,  as  production  and  paign  on  ‘|Intoxi( 
make  a  place  for  General  Mills  project  for  several  years  now,  distribution  get  under  way,  by  (  Continued  i 
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IME  OUT  FROM  WAR  THEME  TO  CARTOON  BRITAIN'S  ELECTION  OUTCOME 


War  Writer  Home, 
Shops,  But  Can’t  Buy 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

DON’T  ever  pat  Marjorie  Avery 
1  on  the  back  and  comment  on 
what  a  splendid  job  she  did 
of  covering  the  war  —  “for  a 
woman”!  Or  the  Detroit  Free 
Prm  writer’s  dark  brown  eyes 
might  start  sparkling  and  the 
miW  manner  might  become  a 
little  tart  for  a  former  woman’s 
editor. 

Just  back  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  getting  to  the  places 
where  action  was  most  news¬ 
worthy,  she  defended  her  femi¬ 
nine  colleagues:  “’They  don’t 
need  any  apologies.  They  didn't 
do  good  work  ‘for  women’ — thev 
did  a  good  job.  A  woman  had 
to  fight  the  ordinary  troubles  of 
l^ng  a  story  under  adverse 
circumstances  faced  by  every 
reporter.  In  addition  to  that  "-e 
tud  to  fight  some  men  corre¬ 
spondents.  And  thirdly  we  had 
to  fight  SHAEF  ...  a  triple  war 
>11  the  time.” 

Personal  Reconversion 

Mter  two  and  a  half  years  in 
®iform.  Miss  Avery  had  started 
reconversion:  a  cool  grey  dress, 
MTOon  jewelry,  black  hat  and — 
"u>e  shoes  are  three  years  old 
jod  well  inked,”  she  said.  “I 
“ven't  any  shoe  coupons.” 

Reconversion?  “Rehabilita¬ 
tion!’’  she  called  it. 

“It’s  like  a  sock  between  the 
eyes  to  get  back  to  New  York,” 
gloated  after  labeling  the 
JJty  "glamorous.”  “I  go  Into 
Bonwit-Teller's  and  feel  like 
*^ng.  'Give  me  six  of  those 
>od  half  a  dozen  of  these.’  So 
‘W  bought  hardly  anything  be¬ 
muse  I’m  afraid  I’ll  buy  lots  of 
tiimgs  I  don’t  need.” 


Her  last  assignment  was  cover¬ 
ing  the  British  election,  and  she’s 
bubbling  with  feature  stories  on 
the  British  attitude  toward  poli¬ 
tics. 

She  called  attention  to  the 
similarity  between  the  Conserva¬ 
tives’  campaign  and  the  appeals 
of  the  Republican  party  here  last 
fall:  patriotism,  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  return  to  freedom 
of  enterprise,  danger  of  crippling 
British  finance  and  economics, 
removal  of  controls  and  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Do  Britons  want  to  be 
slaves?” 

“I  think  the  result  means  that 
♦he  election  was  just  a  complete 
repudiation  of  the  Conservative 
status  quo  and  a  complete  re¬ 
fusal  to  compromise.  You  see 
the  Conservatives  stood  for  com- 
nromise  and  thev  were  simply 
brushed  away.  And  some  of  them 
great  names!  The  thing  that  has 
been  so  amaz’ng  is  that  you 
wouldn’t  foretell  this.  You  know 
those  BriMsh  people  aren’t  as 
vocal  as  we  are.  They  aren’t  as 
radical,  as  incensed  at  things. 
You  often  want  to  shake  them. 
You  ask  them,  ‘You  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  was  the  Tories  who 
made  Munich,’  and  they  just  say 
‘No.’ 

Love  vs.  Votes 

“It  was  only  that  I  didn’t  get 
it.  but  other  reporters  who  had 
been  there  longer  and  even  the 
British  newspapers.  I  thought 
the  Conservative  newspapers 
were  much  more  violent  than 
the  Liberal  or  Labor.  They  v^ere 
doing  everything  to  make  it  a 
patriotic  issue. 

“That’s  Churchill  to  them. 


They  love  him  and  that’s  why 
I  think  it  so  wonderful  he  wasn’t 
elected.  Why  even  In  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  labor  they  rushed  madly 
out  and  flung  flowers  at  Church¬ 
ill,  then  went  back  and  voted 
for  Labor.” 

’Then  she  added,  “What  goes 
on  in  Europe  in  the  next  few 
years  is  going  to  be  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  America.  It’s  a  local 
story  for  Americans  because 
we’ve  had  it  so  bitterly  proved 
in  the  past  what  we  are  up 
against  and  we’ve  got  to  guard 
against  a  very  natural  desire  to 
withdraw  because  it’s  heart¬ 
breaking  and  confused.” 

Marjorie  Avery  was  longer 
overseas  than  many  of  the  other 
correspondents.  That’s  why  she 
came  home,  and  why  she  isn’t 
ready  yet  to  ask  to  go  to  the 
Pacific,  though  she  thinks  she’d 
like  to  go. 

In  Europe  she  reached  Nor- 


Mariorie  Avery 


mandy  shortly  after  D-Day. 
Never  attached  to  a  single  army, 
she  never  covered  the  daily 
story.  When  any  important  vic¬ 
tory  or  new  action  took  place 
she  got  there  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  usually  returning  to  I^ris 
as  headquarters  afterwards — 
that  is,  after  Paris  had  been 
taken.  Following  the  capture  of 
that  city  she  cabled  her  color 
stories  for  some  days,  as  she  did 
after  the  Normandy  landing,  the 
outbreak  of  buzz  bombing,  the 
meeting  with  the  Russians,  the 
breakthrough  at  Ardennes,  etc. 
Other  times  her  stories  went  out 
airmail  to  the  Free  Press  and 
other  Knight  Newspapers  and, 
for  a  time,  to  clients  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  &  ’Dribune  Syndicate. 

After  going  to  Rheims  for  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  she  flew 
to  Oslo,  Norway. 

She  and  Catherine  Coyne  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  who  often 
teamed  with  her  for  added  bai^ 
gaining  power,  “hitch-hiked”  to 
Copenhagen  to  write  the  story 
of  Denmark. 

“I  don’t  think  people  under¬ 
stand  all  Denmark  did,”  she 
said,  “how  they  ate  all  they 
could  during  the  war  to  keep  it 
from  the  Germans,  how  they 
sent  food  to  France  and  Norway, 
some  with  permission  of  the 
Gernaans,  some  without;  how 
they  organized  for  resistance 
about  98%.” 

She  reached  England  just  in 
time  for  the  elections. 

We  wondered  at  her  restraint 
about  SHAEF.  “Oh,  everybody 
has  talked  about  that,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “We  used  to  have  a 
cheer  we  borrowed  from  the 
Army  and  correspondents  adopt¬ 
ed  as  their  own.  You  usually 
had  to  be  a  little  drunk  to  give 
it: 

“Knit  one,  purl  two. 

Drop  a  stitch, 

Yoo,  hoo! 

SHAEF,  SHAEF, 

Woo,  woo!” 
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Action!  It’s  Expected 
In  Tomorrow’s  Photo 


By  Jacqu«line  McCullough 


NEW  ORLEANS.  La.,  Aug.  1— 

Quality  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  has  shown  a  definite  im¬ 
provement  dur- _ _ 

ing  the  war 
years,  despite 
the  shortage 
of  photograph 
supplies,  space 
limitatioiM  and 
the  abaenoe  of 
many  skilled 
photographers. 

This  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  George 
W.  Healy,  Jr., 
managing  editor 
of  the  Netc  Or-  Haoly 
leant  Timer- 

Picayune  and  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  which  conducts 
the  AP  newsphoto  contest. 

Commenting  on  this  year’s 
contest,  winners  of  which  were 
announced  in  the  July  21  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  ( page 
40),  Mr.  Healy  said,  ‘"This  year’s 
contest  emphasizes  a  trend  that 
has  been  obvious  since  the  war’s 
start.  Fewer  pictures  were  en¬ 
tered  than  in  normal  years,  but 
their  general  quality  was  very 
high.” 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
wartime  photographic  handicaps 
have  deferred  rather  than  halted 
marked  advances  in  pictorial 
journalism.  ‘"The  prophets  who 
10  years  ago  said  1945  news¬ 
papers  would  be  50%  type  and 
50%  pictures,”  he  added,  “just 
didn’t  foresee  World  War  II.” 

“Many  newspaper  readers,”  he 
commented,  “are  tired  of  an 
overdose  of  one  column  or  one- 
half  column  mug  shots.  In  an 
effort  to  cover  adequately  the 
part  their  hometown  boys  are 
playing  in  the  war,  some  news¬ 
papers,  in  my  opinion,  have 
gone  overboard  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  head  shots  which  mean 
nothing  to  readers  except  the 
families  and  immediate  friends 
of  the  subjects.  This  practice, 
I  think,  is  well  justified  by  the 
demands  of  war  .  .  .  when  this 
type  of  publication  definitely 
has  a  home  front  and  a  combat 
front  morale  value.” 

Tomorrow’s  good  news  pic¬ 
tures.  he  predicted,  will  be  more 
significant,  with  improvements 
in  cameras  and  in  film  created 
to  meet  the  demands  of  war,  and 
advances  in  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment  should  insure  a  higher 
quality  picture  from  distant 
points. 

“But  more  important  than 
physical  developments  in  the 
camera  factories  and  in  the 
dark  rooms,”  he  emphasized, 
“will  be  the  quality  of  service 
available  from  returning  cam¬ 
eramen.  Because  fine  combat 
photographers  have  given  him 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  war  .  .  . 
in  still,  in  motion,  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color  .  .  .  the 
average  American  will  not  be 


satisfied  by  canned  ‘mugs’  after 
the  war.  He’ll  remember  how 
he  got  action  straight  from  the 
front,  under  trying  conditions, 
and  he’ll  expect  his  newspaper 
to  give  him  action  straight  from 
the  scene  of  news  during  peace¬ 
time.” 

The  predietton  that  many 
newspapers  will  make  increae- 
ing  use  at  ptiatogiipha  in  four 
colors  wai  made  also  by  Mr. 
Healy.  Such  use,  he  said,  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
several  newspapers  in  making 
their  own  color  photographs, 
reproduced  by  intaglio  presses. 
’This  is  particularly  true,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  in  the  case  of  fashion 
and  women’s  page  photographs, 
and  in  the  case  of  newspapers 
of  less  than  100,000  circulation. 

“As  soon  as  newsprint  is  avail¬ 
able,”  he  concluded,  “and  pho¬ 
tographic  talent  and  materials 
are  available  .  .  .  which  should 
be  soon  after  the  war’s  end  .  .  . 
journalism’s  big  picture  parade 
will  be  on.” 

•  *  * 

Winning  Picture 
Made  by  Writer 

Waterville,  Me.,  Aug.  2 — 
He’s  a  headline  writer  as  city 
editor,  also  a  reporter  who 
writes  several 
news  articles 
daily,  an  out¬ 
doors  column¬ 
ist  and  he  still 
finds  time  to 
use  his  camera 
in  a  manner 
rating  the  fa¬ 
vorable  atten¬ 
tion  of  judges  :> 

in  a  nationwide  ' 

contest.  _ _ \i  ^ 

He  is  Gene  L. 

Letourneau,  37-  Latoumeau 
year-old  Water¬ 
ville  native,  who  switched  to 
newspaper  work  from  drum¬ 
ming  in  a  top  recording  band 
more  than  15  years  ago.  His 
photo  "Crossing  Death”  won 
first  place  this  year  in  the  an¬ 
nual  contest  conducted  by  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

When  the  Waterville  Morn¬ 
ing  Sentinel  editor  attended 
local  schools,  music  was  the 
main  attraction  for  him.  He 
was  graduated  from  Thomas 
Business  College  in  1928,  then 

played  with  the  Colby  college 

dance  orchestra  in  his  latter 
educational  days.  After  college 
study,  he  toured  the  country 
with  Art  Landry  and  his  band 
as  a  drummer. 

Returning  here  in  Autumn  of 
1928,  he  bagged  a  deer  the  day 
he  arrived,  took  over  a  Job  with 
the  Sentinel  as  Portlantt  Ex¬ 

press-Press  Herald  correspon¬ 
dent  the  next  day  and  ulti¬ 
mately  became  city  editor. 


'Crossing  Death,'  by  Gene  Letourneau. 

N.  Y.  Papers  Go  All  Out  for  Mon 
Unjustly  Jailed;  Mere  Item  in  '38 


The  sequel  of  a  story  that 
rated  five  inches  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  two 
pieces  of  approximately  the 
.same  length  in  the  New  York 
Times  when  Bertram  M.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  convicted  of  forgery  in 
1938  became  a  Page  One  sensa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  week  and  a 
half  when  Campbell  was  proved 
innocent. 

Ironically  the  Times  led  off 
the  old  story  of  Campbell’s  con¬ 
viction:  “Refusing  to  reveal 
his  accomplices  and  resenting 
charges  that  he  was  one  of  a 
clever  gang  of  forgers.  .  .  .”  ’The 
sequel  broke  with  such  three- 
column,  Page  One  heads  as 
“Seven  Year  Hell  Is  Ended  for 
Forger’s  Double,”  and  most  of 
the  New  York  City  papers  got 
behind  a  demand  for  Camp¬ 
bell’s  pardon  and  recompense. 

The  morning  Herald  Tribune 
gave  the  story  its  first  big  play, 
in  its  July  25  editions.  When  it 
broke  late  for  all  but  the  final 
of  the  afternoon  papers.  Jay 
Racusin  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
bored  in  at  offices  of  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  and  the  FBI,  Leonard 
Ingalls  at  police  headquarters 
and  Criminal  Courts  Building 
to  check  the  old  trial  records, 
and  John  Frogge  at  Campbell’s 
home  for  an  interview. 

With  its  verbatim  interview 
by  Edward  J.  Mowery,  the 
World-Telegram  took  possession 
of  the  story  that  afternoon  and 
since  has  discovered  parallel 
cases,  written  and  editorialized 
on  the  sloppy  conduct  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  trial,  pointed  out  other 
cases  of  mlsidentification,  re¬ 
ported  false  imprisonment 


claims  hard  to  collect,  diicsse 
the  art  of  the  forger  i 
launched  three  separate  dri; 
for  pardon  from  the  .^ovsk: 
for  legislation  to  expedite  p? 
ment  of  false  imprisonast 
claims,  and  for  the  estabfe 
ment  of  a  public  defender ' 
guard  poor  people  accused 
crime  from  similar  miscarria;! 

By  Friday  evening  the  fe 
nal-American,  which  had 
the  story  for  its  human  tri| 
and  dangers  of  identiQca 
angles,  had  Campbell  sewed  ; 
in  a  contract  giving  it  exclui 
interview  and  picture  ri|i: 

Preoccupied  with  editoj 
campaigns  against  Senator  Bii 
and  the  abuse  of  sleepiii|.t“ 
lets,  the  Post,  which  bad  ^ 
the  story  moderate  cov ■" 
nevertheless  joined  the  1 
Tribune.  PM,  World-Td 
and  Journal- American  in 
torial  demands  for  state  repw 
tion  to  the  misconvicted  mia 

'The  second  part  of  Camplw 
story  began  when  he  read 
his  newspaper  the  sto0 
Alexander  Thiel’s  convirt 
for  another  crime  and  coir“' 
his  forgery  methods  with 
of  the  crime  for  which  ' 
bell  had  served  sentence^ 
pointed  out  the  similarnf 
methods  to  a  friend,  who 
gaged  a  lawyer  and  fo 
newspaper  man  James  D 
ster  to  look  into  the  case 
ploying  detective  tactics  ho 
learned  when  following  up ' 
stories  in  New  Haven.  ' 
Webster  uncovered  evideas* 
’ITiiel’s  guilt  in  the  1938  f^ 
and  reversed  witnesses’  f 
identification  of  him. 
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'riendliness  Keynotes 
[omemaking  Program 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


_j  alternative  to  the  hotly 
[illlbated  merits  and  demerits  of 
I  annual  or  semi-annual  cook' 
laehool,  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
_  I  can  offer  the  Homemakers 
fa  the  Newark  Evening  News 
am.  which  even  in  its  war- 
led  form  attracted  a  total 
__  iance  last  season  of  4,144. 

On  any  of  24  Tuesdays  last 
)  till  and  winter  you  could  have 
Mended  to  the  Ninth  floor  audi¬ 
torium  at  the  top  of  the  News 
liMUing  and  found  about  200 
•omen  listening  to: 

“You  take  one  cup  of  flour 
_  1  blend.  .  . 

Or  another  Tuesday,  “White 
the  only  color  suitable  for 
shades.  You  can  select 
materials  from  cream 
Elllors.  ecrues.  .  . 

^  Or  “The  adolescent  child 
Aould  not  be  regarded  as  ab¬ 
normal  if  she.  .  .  .” 

On  the  fourth  Tuesday  women 
light  be  modeling  their  own 
clothes  and  learning  how  to  re¬ 
make  them  or  combine  them 
with  proper  accessories. 

Regular  Audience 

While  other  newspapers  try 
cooking  schools  as  a  service  to 
readers  and  a  merchandising  ser- 
rice  to  advertisers,  the  News 
boasts  it  can  pull  in  more  wo¬ 
men  regularly  than  would  be 
likely  to  gather  for  one  splurge. 

And.  though  no  direct  effort 
is  made  to  capitalize  on  the 
meetings  to  sell  advertising.  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Manager  An¬ 
drew  Flanagan  points  out  that 
Media  Records  credits  the  New- 
irk  News  with  the  largest  six- 
day  grocery  linage  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

“No  cooking  school  with  an 
order  blank  in  one  hand  and  free 
pnblicity  in  the  other,”  he  said, 
“could  offer  the  same  service. 
This  school  publicizes  no  one  ad- 
wtiser,  but  is  a  merchandising 
WTice  to  all.  While  we  can’t 
trace  definite  campaigns  to  it  be- 
wse  we’ve  always  tried  to  keep 
■raerciallsm  out  of  it — and  I 
^  we  always  will — it  has  had 
•  peat  influence  on  the  volume 
mail  advertising  because  it  has 
wwn  what  the  News  means  to 
wmen.” 

Yhe  Homemakers  club  was 
*wr  a  blueprint,  and  Mrs.  Edna 
A  W.  Teall,  News  food  editor 
gd  originator  of  the  activity, 
Aleves  it  unique  as  a  newspa- 
project.  Like  many  food 
jdjtors  Mrs.  Teall  found  part  of 
work  for  the  News  called 
*•  personal  contacts.  As  an  ex- 
Jttsion  of  neighborllness  she 
dweloped  one  group  after  an- 
Jgw  of  women  with  special  in- 
'■*»ts  until  before  the  war  wo- 
■*n  gathered  one  day  for  mak- 
pottery,  another  to  discuss 
Pwlems  of  brides,  a  third  to 
and  eat  lunch  and  discuss 


nutrition,  a  fourth  to  talk  on 
books,  etc. 

Mrs.  Teall  can’t  see  why  there 
should  be  any  limit  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  to  the  variety  and 
interest  of  newspaper-sponsored 
programs  for  woman  readers.  “It 
is  a  newspaper’s  business  to 


Mrs.  Teall 

know  the  pulse  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,”  she  emphasized — “what  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  are  think¬ 
ing  and  doing.  With  an  audi¬ 
torium  for  gatherings,  plus  pub¬ 
licity,  women  may  be  brought 
together  and  generally  they  like 
it  and  find  the  experience  help¬ 
ful.” 

From  a  small  rural  community 
in  the  Adirondacks,  Mrs.  Teall 
went  to  New  York  and  found 
cold  stares  and  indifference  in¬ 
stead  of  the  friendly  exchanges 
of  assistance  common  to  the 
small  community.  When  later 
she  moved  to  Newark  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  News,  she  waS 
still  convinced,  however,  that 
people  are  essentially  neighbor¬ 
ly  and  she  set  out  to  prove  it  by 
one  of  the  most  normal  neigh¬ 
borly  actions— exchange  of  rec¬ 
ipes.  The  cooking  and  home¬ 
making  club  was  born  in  this 
daily  interchange  of  food  ideas 
in  Mrs.  Teall’s  column. 

Program  Just  Grew 

’The  program,  like  Topsy,  just 
seemed  to  grow — with  Mrs.  Teall 
supplying  the  dynamism.  In 
1928,  for  instance,  she  could 
write  to  the  effect:  “Some  of 
you  women  have  thought  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  get 
together  and  exchange  ideas  on 
family  problems.  If  you  really 
want  it,  enough  of  you.  why  it 
could  probably  be  arranged.  . . .” 

’The  program  started  about  16 
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years  ago.  In  1930  an  invitation 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Shepard, 
home  demonstration  agent  with 
the  Essex  County  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  give  a  demonstration, 
led  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  service  trained  volunteer 
leaders  to  direct  the  cooking 
school  and  even  give  some  of  the 
nutrition  talks.  TTiis  arrange¬ 
ment,  of  course,  automatically 
barred  any  commercial  demon¬ 
strators. 

"The  really  unique  thing  about 
the  program  at  the  News.”  Mrs. 
Teall  said,  “is  that  we  have  had 
so  much  unpaid,  volunteer  lead¬ 
ership  by  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  This  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  was  used  in  the  other 
classes  as  well  as  those  aided  by 
the  Extension  Service. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  also  left  Mrs. 
Teall  freer  to  organize  other 
groups  and  train  other  leaders 
for  which  there  was  special  de¬ 
mand.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
New  England  Club  because  some 
of  the  women  came  from  the 
Northeast.  Another  time  a  Penn- 
svlvania  Club.  Crafts  had  their 
devotees. 

When  several  brides  found 
themselves  in  the  larger  group, 
a  smaller  club  was  form^  and 
later  broadened  into  the  Young 
Homemakers. 

From  world  affairs  to  the 
home  budget  all  women’s  inter¬ 
ests  were  on  the  Homemakers 
programs  at  no  cost  to  the  wo¬ 
men  except  expenses  or  small 
fees  for  materials. 

As  an  interesting  by-product 
of  getting  better  acquainted 
with  each  other,  the  Homemak¬ 
ers  developed  an  interest  in  the 
racial  and  national  elements  in 
Newark,  their  foods,  arts  and 
cultures.  Mrs.  Teall  arranged 
such  things  as  real  Chinese  din¬ 
ners,  Negro  concerts,  Greek  din¬ 
ner  demonstrations,  Christmas- 
in-all-lands  parties  and  folk 
dancing. 

Human  to  Shore 

“Years  ago,”  said  Mrs.  Teall, 
“the  slogan  of  the  News  wo¬ 
men’s  auditorium  activities  was 
‘Do  something  for  somebody,’ 
and  it  worked.  It  is  a  very  hu¬ 
man  trait  to  like  to  share,  to 
show  the  results  of  your  own 
work  to  someone  else  who  may 
be  interested.  .  .  .  Many  times 
we  have  pioneered  in  program 
material  and  later  outside  groups 
have  followed  the  lead.  Some¬ 
times  the  auditorium  is  loaned 
to  a  group  that  has  no  large 
meeting  place.” 

At  the  height  of  the  program, 
the  war  scattered  some  of  the 
members  and  made  materials  for 
some  crafts  scarce.  ’The  activi¬ 
ties  narrowed  at  first  to  weekly 
cooking  demonstrations,  but 
broadened  somewhat  in  the  past 
year  to  include  House  Manage¬ 
ment,  Family  Relations  and 
Clothing  —  all  in  cooperation 
with  the  Essex  County  Extension 
Service  and  all  slanted  toward 
wartime  problems. 

It’s  not  true  that  you  won’t  get 
a  crowd  if  you  don’t  give  some¬ 
thing  away,  Mrs.  Shepard  of  the 
Extension  Service  declared.  De¬ 
spite  gas  rationing  and  a  cur¬ 
tailed  program,  the  homemak¬ 
ers’  institutes  during  the  past 
year  attracted  audiences  regu- 


Aids  2  Papers, 

Paid  by  Neither 

JUST  as  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Shep¬ 
ard  cooperates  for  the  Essex 
County  Extension  Service,  State 
College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  with  the 
Newark  Newt 
H  omemaker  s 
program,  she  co¬ 
operates  with 
the  Newark 
Sunday  Call  in 
another  way — as 
a  sort  of  unpaid 
food  editor. 

About  11  or  12 
years  ago  during 
the  depresson 
the  Call  dropped 
i  t  s  syndicated 
food  page  and  told  Mrs.  Shepard 
it  might  be  able  to  use  some  col¬ 
umns  of  food  information  from 
ber  weekly — anyway  would  she 
like  to  submit  material  and  see 
how  it  worked  out?  She  sent 
some  food  ideas,  recipes  and  nu¬ 
trition  copy,  enough  she  thought 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. 
To  her  consternation — and  pleas¬ 
ure — the  Call  shoved  it  all  in  the 
first  Sunday  and  made  a  com¬ 
plete  food  page.  Because  mail 
response  was  so  lively  the  fea¬ 
ture  continued  to  occupy  a  page 
until  the  new.sprint  shortage. 

Since  then,  she  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  weekly  a  lead  article  on 
food,  menus,  questions,  and  an¬ 
swers,  and  recipes. 


larly  from  40  to  50  New  Jersey 
communities. 

Attendance  included  at  least 
1,430  different  persons,  no  one 
going  to  all  24  meetings.  On  the 
worst  day  of  the  winter,  the  rec¬ 
ord  audience  turned  out  for  a 
demonstration  on  baking  bread. 

Activities  will  resume  in  Oc¬ 
tober  on  much  the  same  basis 
as  last  season,  Lloyd  Felmly, 
Newark  News  editor,  said. 

“Our  future  programs,”  added 
Mrs.  Teall,  “will  be  arranged  to 
nneet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.  As  an  example,  one  that 
may  develop  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  now 
of  furniture.  There  are  old 
pieces  that  could  be  made  over, 
providing  the  homemaker  knows 
how  to  do  the  work.  In  this  case 
a  school  may  be  found  with  a 
class  in  decorating  and  design¬ 
ing  which  is  just  longing  for  a 
practical  project.  The  paper 
could  cooperate  with  the  school. 

“’There  are  many  things  to  be 
done  for  the  present  day  brides 
who  are  homemakers  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Their  problems  will  be 
quite  different  from  those  of  the 
homemaker  of  yesterday.  ’This 
young  group  is  open-minded  and 
receptive,  and  will  be  likely  to 
keep  program  planners  stepping. 

“As  long  as  the  world  moves 
on  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
helpful  material  for  auditorium 
programs — no  reason  why  a 
newspaper  shouldn’t  supplement 
its  news  pages  with  reader  con¬ 
tact  activities.  It  is  a  human 
trait  to  like  to  take  part,  to  be¬ 
long,  not  merely  be  an  onlooker. 
When  we  work  and  plan  with 
our  readers,  there  is  a  closer 
bond  between  us.” 


Mrs.  Shepard 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Dir*ctor  oi  Advertising.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 

HOW  LONG?  .  .  .  HOW  MUCH?  .  .  .  How  long  are  we  going  to  put 
up  with  it  .  .  .  how  much  censorship  should  we  exert  on  certain 
types  of  medical  or  “proprietary”  copy?  There  can  be  a  limit  .  .  . 
should  be  censorship  of  many! 

One  recent  schedule,  six  months,  three  times  weekly — was  turned 
down  flat!  Note  these  bold  face  reader  headings  and  ask  the  reason 

why?  “Bowel  Cleaning  Power  Of - Medicine!”  .  .  .  “Lady’s 

Stomach  Was  Like  A  Gas  Factory!”  .  .  .  “Man  Had  Brick  In  His 
Stomach  For  10  Years!”  .  .  .  “Cooked  A  Fine  Dinner;  Then  Threw 
It  To  Dog!” 

To  begin  with  this  is  NOT  good  advertising  and  an  agency  has 
nerve  to  expect  newspapers  to  accept  it.  If  an  advertisement  is 
repulsive,  it  fails  to  click.'  This  type  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl — it’s 
mostly  tripe!  In  the  second  place  it  is  not  truthful!  No  man  ever 
held  a  brick  in  his  stomach  for  10  days,  much  less  10  years!  On 
top  of  that  you  were  asked  to  substitute  the  name  of  your  city  for 
that  of  another  in  the  statement  that .  .  .  “Big  Town  Lady  Spits  Up 
Acid  Liquids  After  Eating!”  Probably  we  do  have  “ladies”  who 
“spit” — but  we  hesitate  to  advertise  the  fact! 

There  should  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  newspaper  advertising  can 
infringe  on  good  taste!  The  reader  can’t  or  won’t  speak  for  him¬ 
self!  You  as  the  manager  of  your  department  should  sometimes 
speak  for  him! 

•  •  • 

AS  YE  SEW — so  shall  ye  rip!  A  story  of  “from  rags  to  riches”  or 
a  “sad  rags  into  glad  rags  contest!”  Going  over  strong  in  many 
places!  What  with  recent  OPA  announcement  that  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  supply  of  inexpensive  clothing  had  boomeranged  into  a 
price  rise  for  such,  it’s  timely.  More  inexpensive  clothing  will  be 
made  at  home.  Home  sewing,  even  after  being  doubled  in  the  last 
five  years,  is  up  15%  today  over  last  year!  It’s  now  estimated  that 
116  million  patterns  will  be  sold  this  year. 

’The  idea  seems  to  have  started  with  employes  of  OPA  .  .  .  now 
being  taken  on  by  wide  awake  stores.  ’The  Kaufman  Straus  Co. 
(Louisville)  took  the  angle  of  a  “Remade  Clothes  Revue.”  Whether 
revue  or  contest,  the  idea  is  to  hav.e  models  or  contestants  photo¬ 
graphed  wearing  one  of  their  very  oldest  garments.  This  she  will 
revamp  making  “a  sad  rag”  into  “a  glad  rag!”  After  the  garment 
has  been  remade,  display  on  living  model  along  with  blow-up 
photo  of  original.  A  booklet  that  will  help  can  be  had  free  from 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  called 
“Makeovers  From  Coats  and  Suits! 

•  •  • 

AUGUST  UP!  .  .  .  and  produces  7%  of  the  average  stores  total 
annual  sales,  with  furs  leading.  Next  in  line  are  domestics  and 
sheetings  .  .  .  Junior  Miss  coats,  suits,  dresses  .  .  .  furniture  and 
bedding,  according  to  the  NRDGA  Calendar. 

•  •  * 

LIBERATION  CALENDAR  . . .  getting  larger  and  larger  with  those 
things  now  back  in  production.  Aluminum  one  of  first  expected 
on  retailers’  shelves,  with  many  new  twists  and  turns!  Institu¬ 
tional  advertising  can  do  a  job  so  that  the  customer  does  not  get  the 
wrong  impression!  Many  headlines  in  the  papers  are  often  mis¬ 
leading  to  those  who  may  not  read  to  the  last  paragraph.  A  recent 
example,  lifting  of  all  controls  on  manufacture  of  trunks,  travelling 
bags,  other  luggage  items.  WPB  says  it’s  due  to  a  good  supply  of 
buckles  .  .  .  hinges  .  .  .  fittings.  Here’s  the  rub:  the  statement  also 
warns  manufacturers  may  have  difficulty  getting  leather  .  .  .  wood 
.  .  .  fabric!  Another:  WPB  approval  of  manufacture  of  530,000  gas 
and  electric  refrigerators  during  last  half  of  this  year.  Not  to  be 
available  to  John  Q.  Public  ...  in  reserve  for  armed  forces,  hos¬ 
pitals.  etc. 

•  mm 

SHORTAGE  OR  NO  .  .  .  your  retail  clothier  is  still  ringing  the 
cash  register  .  .  .  selling  everything  he  has  ...  all  he  can  get! 
Trade  reports  say  sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  were 
approximately  13%  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year!  In  clothing 
the  returned  service  man,  the  news  bulletin  of  the  National 


This  Requires  Diplomacy 

FUR  IS  FLYING  ...  in  a  number  of  places,  probably  comini 
your  way!  It’s  in  an  advertising  fight  between  your  hs- 
rier  and  dry  cleaner.  The  Fur  Institute  (Philadelphia)  ii 
in  .  .  .  similar  campaign  recently  in  Baltimore.  The  fight; 
advising  fur  coat  wearers  that  retail  furriers  will  not  accept 
responsibility  for  future  wear  of  coats  that  have  been  diy 
cleaned.  Claim  inferior  cleaning  methods  cause  dried  pelts 
and  then  the  garment  is  returned  to  the  furrier  for  a  makt 
good  on  his  guarantee!  Cleaning  people  claim  the  attack  ii 
simply  because  they  are  getting  the  business  formerly  had 
by  the  furriers.  It  will  take  diplomacy  to  handle! 


Clothier  gives  a  hint  to  pass  on  to  your  account.  ’The  general  opin¬ 
ion  in  stores  throughout  the  country  is  that  the  returning  service 
man  is  not  so  “choosey”  about  the  civilian  wear  he  selects.  Mosto( 
them  are  so  glad  to  get  back  into  civilian  clothing  that  they  » 
not  too  critical  when  confronted  with  limited  inventories. 

But  there  may  be  a  flare  back!  If  they  are  not  dress  consciow 

NOW  .  .  .  won’t  they  later  have  to  be  SOLD  on  dress?  A  good 

theme  for  promotion  when  he  doesn’t  have  merchandise  to  sell! 

m  m  m 

MONEY  IN  PCXIKET  ...  is  any  idea  that  will  sell  more  spice; 

’The  effort  along  this  line  by  the  NAEA  (“MANY  GOOD 
THINGS!”  Feb.  17) — is  one  that  should  be  encouraged.  Ift  m 
taking  hold!  Requests  have  been  sent  to  members  asking  if  tke; 
want  it  continued,  as  response  for  tear  sheets  and  other  exploiir 
tion  ideas  has  not  been  up  to  expectations.  We  advertising  mu- 

agers  buy  ideas  .  .  .  why  not  enthuse  over  getting  them  fni 

Why  not  every  NAEA  reader  of  this  page  send  in  today  just  OKI 
tear  page  of  an  idea  or  a  series  of  ads  you’ve  sold?  Send  to  R  E  i 
Carson  (News  A  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C\)  ...  and  pep  up  a  good 
thing  hard,  getting  started! 

•  •  * 

OLD  MO’THER  GOOSE — background  is  used  in  a  campaign  by  Siks , 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  a  series  of  advertisements  headed  ...  ‘‘The 
Lady  Who  Lives  In  A  Shoe!”  Goes  on  to  describe  right  kind  d 
shoe  for  those  who  use  them  most  for  various  kinds  of  work  and 
activities.  Such  as  ( 1 )  The  suburbanite,  ( 2 )  the  girl  working  aid 
living  in  city,  ( 3 )  the  career  woman,  ( 4 )  the  Civic  minded  womia 
Could  also  be  for  stenographer  .  .  .  nurse  .  .  .  waitress  .  .  .  recep¬ 
tionist! 

*  *  * 

NONE  TOO  EARLY  ...  to  start  thinking  and  working  on  adver 
tisements  promoting  Christmas  Gifts  for  overseas!  Dates  ths 
year  for  mailing:  Sept.  15  through  Oct.  15. 

m  m  m 

CHANGES  MADE  ...  in  mailings  generally!  Virtually  all  typei 
of  mail  service  now  restored  to  Belgium  .  .  Dennvark  .  . 
France  .  .  .  Luxemburg  .  .  .  Netherlands  and  Norway,  you  mitfit 
advise  your  accounts.  Packages  limited  to  one  pound — rates  seme 
os  before  the  war!  Parcel  post  to  all  of  above  countries  except 
France,  but  not  more  than  one  parcel  a  week  by  any  person  <x 
firm  sending  to  same  address.  Only  non-perishable  items  .  . 
weight  not  exceeding  11  pounds  per  parcel  .  .  .  length  not  over  II 
inches  .  .  .  combined  length  and  girth  no  more  than  42  inches. 

•  •  * 

FARM  STOREIS  .  .  .  now  getting  news  attention  in  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  announcements  of  coming  arrivals  by  sud 
as  Sears  and  Wards.  ’These  farm  stores  were  just  starting  v*® 
the  war  came  along  .  .  .  due  now  for  a  heavy  comeback  by  both 
of  these  chains.  Will  carry  work  clothes  .  .  .  seeds  .  .  .  machinery 
.  .  .  some  to  have  service  station  facilities  and  also  restaurstUi 
Competition  is  coming  back  to  Main  Street! 


Press  Aid  Credited 
In  Judge's  Ouster 

ScHANTON,  Pa.,  July  30 — News¬ 
papers  here  as  well  as  in  other 
Pennsylvania  cities  recently  won 
praise  from  Congressman  Estes 
KeFauver  of  Tennessee,  head  of 
a  committee  which  probed  the 
official  conduct  of  former  Judge 
Albert  Johnson  of  Middle  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Pennsylvania.  He 

EDITOR  ft  P 


said  the  Scranton  Times  aaJ 
Tribune  furnished  “a  great  puv 
lie  service  over  the  years  h> 
standing  agianst  conditions  »• 
isting  in  the  court.” 

Special  praise  was  given  to 
George  Martin,  a  reporter  « 
the  'Times,  who  supplied  tne 
committee  with  informant 
Judge  Johnson  resigned  in  tw 
midst  of  the  Congressionii 
probe. 
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Get  BOTH  Parts 

of  the 

Cleveland  Z-in-1  Market 


In  studying  and  analyzing  markets  for  present  and  post-war  development,  Cleve¬ 
land  must  be  considered  among  the  top  group.  Never  more  prosperous  than 
today,  because  of  billions  of  dollars  of  war  contracts,  this  area  is  definitely 
vulnerable. 


But  there’s  a  great  deal  more  to  the  Cleveland  market  than  Greater  Cleveland 
alone.  From  Cleveland  radiates  the  entire  sales  and  distribution  system  of  the 
26  adjacent  counties.  And  those  counties  are  Ohio’s  second-largest  retail  market 
(Cleveland  is  Number  One). 


Isn’t  it  logical  then  to  treat  advertising  in  this  2-in-l  market  as  you  must  treat 
selling  and  distribution.’  If  you  focus  on  Cleveland  exclusively,  you  are  passing 
up  a  prosperous  area. 


Only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gives  you  coverage  of  the  whole  market — the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market — because  it  is  the  one  metropolitan  newspaper  that 
reaches  every  single  one  of  the  *l4l  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  this  com¬ 
pact  area. 


*  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives^  John  B.  Woodtcardy  Inc, 


&  PUBLISHER  for  Augotf  4,  1945 
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CpL  Newman 
Gets  a  Copy  of 
Stars  &  Stripes 


a.P.  AND  NEA  /O/N  /N  HANDLING  EUROPE  SALES 


Under  an  arrangement  just  coverage  and  picture  sales  in  and  Paris  bureaus.  The  ntt 
completed  the  United  Press  As-  cooperation  with  the  U.P.  Eu-  NEA*Acme  European  manaie 
sociations  and  Acme  Newspic-  ropean  representatives.  for  the  past  two  and  a  hiU 

tures,  Inc.,  will  Boyd  Lewis,  until  recently  years  served  as  correspondent 

U.P.  European  news  manager,  for  NEA  in  London  and  at  the 
becomes  executive  editor  of  front,  and  was  Paris  coordiar 
NELA-Acme  August  6,  by  ap-  tor  for  the  Still  Picture  Pool 
pointment  of  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  during  the  closing  months  of 
president  of  NEA  Service,  and  the  war. 
in  his  new  post  will  serve  as  a  Boyd  Lewis’  appointmto: 
coordinator  of  expanded  op-  comes  after  18  years  with  UP 
erations.  beginning  with  after  his  gradu- 

Pinkley  for  UJ>.  ation  from  Boston  University  in 

Virgil  Pinkley,  in  his  capac-  1927.  Ifc  was  succe^ively  Bot- 
ity  as  U.P.  vice~president  and  night  manager.  New  Haven. 
European  general  manager,  will  C(mn.,  bureau  manager,  nijht 
oversee  the  new  program  in  cable  editor  then  night  bureiu 
Europe  for  U.P.  from  his  Lon-  manager  m  New  York,  Centnl 
don  headquarters  and  cooperate  Division  news  inanager,  featun 
I  with  Thomas  H.  Wolf,  who  has  editor  in  New  Yo|^,  then  war 
Prior  to  the  war  American  [been  named  European  manager  correspondent  in  Europe 

for  NEA-Acme.  Wolf  will  di-  Donn  Sutton  continues  as  edi- 
rect  organization  of  bureaus  in  tor  of  NEA  under  a  program 
[Rome,  Brussels  and  in  the  designed  to  put  extra  emphuu 
'American  -  occupied  portion  of  on  development  of  domestic 


substitute  for 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Aug.  1 —  coopera- 
When  Cpl.  Jim  Newman  was  re-  tion  with  Eu- 
turned  home  by  the  Army  “to  ropean  picture 
die”— after  all  hope  had  been  agencies  their 
given  up  for  him  by  the  doctors  own  program  of 
—his  buddies  in  the  Pacific  did  picture  gather- 
not  forget  about  him.  Newman  ing  and  distri- 
attracted  world-wide  attention  butlon  on  the 
when  he  wm  rescued  from  a  continent.  The 
Japanese  internment  camp  in  arrange- 
the  Philippines  in  a  moribund  ment  does  not 
state.  He  suffered  from  tuber-  affect  domestic 
culosis,  intestinal  infection,  mal-  operations  o  f 
nutrition  and  beri-beri  during  the  two  ser- 
three  years  in  enemy  hands  and  vices, 
when  he  was  removed  to  a  New  r_l,, 

Mexico  Army  hospital  all  hope  picture  agencies.  ,  _ 

had  been  abandoned.  Paris,  reli^  on  European  pic- 

Extra  Special  Edition  ture  agencies  for  coverage.  Un- 

n  ♦  M  Acme’s  rep-  . .  . .  .  _ 

sire“to  eo'^Se'to  F^WoiS'  resentatives  will  handle  picture  Germany  and  direct  the  London 


Lewis 


_/Tarota  ^ohnion 

AssaHmt  Managmg  EdHor 


Having  cxxnipied  almost  every  desk  in  the  Oklahoman 
newsroom  during  his  18  years  on  the  paper,  Harold  Johnson 
now  sits  as  assistant  managing  editor  of  Oklahoma's  greatest 
morning  newspaper.  His  was  a  major  role  in  earning  fourth 
place  to  such  outstanding  metropolitan  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  The  Daily  Oklahoman  in  the 
15th  Ayer  Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography  in  1945. 
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Anderson  Near - 

PostwaiJ^o  Cutbacks 


Steady  Advance 
Watchword  at 


Culbacfa  Cause 
Minimum  Alam  'eadyp. 

rnnnArcvillo  i 


Minimum  Alarm  ^esdy  p. 
at  Connersville 
.sS:ycn(okomo  looks 
\  to  Future  With 

A  Full  Confident 


m  io« 


We  have  had  many  fav«irable  comments  on  tlie  excellent 
viile^p  you  save  uur  city  (Crawfordaville)  in  the  June  6th 
isme  of  The  Newt, 

Montgomery  County  Chamber  or  Commerce 

We  have  just  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  your  Elk¬ 
hart  story  in  The  Nett's  and  wish  to  compliment  you  on  a 
food  job  well  done.  Your  facts  were  correct  and  were  put 
together  in  an  extremely  interesting  manner. 

Eulhart  Chamber  op  Commerce 

la  behalf  of  the  Terre  Haute  Chamber  of  (^<Mnmerce  and  the 
residents  of  <Hir  community,  we  wish  to  thank  you  and  your 
paper  for  the  very  hne  article  on  Terre  Haute. 

Terre  Haute  Chamber  op  Commerce 

We  would  like  to  fiass  on  to  you  the  many  commendatory 
etpresaions  with  reference  to  your  excellent  postwar  survey 
of  the  city  of  Bloomington  and  the  University. 

Indiana  University 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  splendid 
article  concerning  postwar  Richmond. 

Mayor,  City  op  Richmond 

On  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  <x>mmertw  of  Kokomo,  we  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  well-prepared  and  generous  Kokomo 
Mary,  which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  your  newspaper 
on  Monday,  June  4. 

Chamber  op  Commerce,  Koromo 


OWNING  AND 
OPERATING 
RADIO  STATION 

WIBC 


#  For  more  than  thr<!e -quarters  of  a  century  'Fhe  Indianapolis  iSetvs 
has  kept  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  Indiana.  We  have  made  it  our 
business  to  know  what  is  going  on  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio — in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  92  (rounties  which  constitute  the  {Militiral  divisions  of  this 
great  state. 

A  series  of  fact-finding  articles,  written  on-the-spot  by  William  L. 
Toms,  a  competent  staff  writer,  now  appearing  in  The  Neu's,  paints 
a  glowing  picture  of  postwar  merchandising  opportunities  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  state.  These  facts  are  available  upon  request 
Over  all  sections  of  the  state,  hut  rnore  particularly  over  the  33 
counties  surrounding  Indianapolis,  the  influence  and  prestige  of 
Hoosierdom’s  favorite  daily — one  of  the  leaders  of  the  4th  Estate  in 
America — The  Indianapolis  News,  is  an  alert  and  aggressive  force 
for  a  sound  and  ascending  economy. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


^rsceU  /4(oHe,  ^9€A  tAc 


Dan  a.  CARROLL.  11 0  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun,  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
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J.  F.  BREEZE,  Business  Manager,  Indianapolis  6,  bid. 


Editor  Doubles 
As  Carrier  Boy, 
Meets  Readers 

Lawton,  Okla.,  Aug.  1— Like 
all  editors  these  days,  Frank 
Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Lawton  Constitution,  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  problem  of 
labor  shortages.  But  he’s  doing 
something  about  it,  besides  car¬ 
rying  stories  or  an  occasional 
ad. 

When  he  finishes  handling  all 
the  copy  for  the  Constitution 
and  checking  the  afternoon 
daily,  he  goes  next  door  to  the 
circulation  department  and 
picks  up  340  copies  for  his 
route — the  biggest  the  Consti¬ 
tution  has  in  the  city. 

After  he  has  delivered  his 
route.  Hall  returns  to  carry  the 
“misses”  and  “complaints.” 
These  average  15  a  day.  On 
bad  days  they  touch  35. 

Only  then  is  his  day  over. 

Hall  enjoys  the  route  because 
it  gives  him  direct  contact  with 
his  readers.  “Sometimes  it’s 
gratifying,  other  times  discour¬ 
aging  to  meet  an  enraged  sub¬ 
scriber  face-to-face.”  he  says. 

“Just  the  other  night  one 
‘complaint’  said  ‘I  don’t  give  a 
hoot  for  what’s  in  the  paper,  but 
I  can’t  do  without  it.’  ”  Hall 
adds.  “And  there  are  those  who 
say  something  like  T’ve  read  the 
Constitution  for  40  years  and 
don’t  want  to  miss  a  copy.’  ” 

Some  of  the  customers  give 
constructive  criticism,  not  know¬ 
ing  they  are  addressing  the  pa¬ 
per’s  managing  editor. 

“Any  misses  on  my  route? 
Well,  I  try  to  avoid  them  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  man  that  car¬ 
ries  them — at  the  regular  car¬ 
rier’s  expense.”  says  Hall. 

He’s  quick  to  add:  “Give  my 
wife.  Fern,  credit,  too.  for  she 
collects  for  my  route.” 

■ 

Paper  Inquiry  Group 
Arrives  in  London 

The  group  touring  Europe  on 
an  investigation  of  the  news¬ 
print  situation  arrived  last  week¬ 
end  in  London  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  trip. 

Led  by  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman. 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers  and  director 
of  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
section  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  they  include  William  G. 
Chandler  of  Scripps  -  Howard, 
president  of  the  ANPA;  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  and  Dr.  Gerard 
LaRocque,  technical  consultant 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

■ 

Saves  Money  for  U.  S. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 — A 
suggestion  that  will  result  in  an 
annual  saving  of  $180,000  for  the 
U.  S.  government  won  an  award 
of  $250  for  Edwin  O.  Krause,  for¬ 
mer  photographer  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  News  and  Repub¬ 
lican,  now  with  the  small  arms 
branch  of  the  Springfield  Ord¬ 
nance  district.  His  suggestion, 
an  improvement  on  the  safety  of 
a  .30  caliber  Ml  carbine,  was 
adopted  with  a  few  slight 
changes  by  the  office  of  chief  of 
ordnance,  Washington. 
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CATCHING  UP 

Reg  Manning  oi  the  Phoenix 
(Alls.)  Republic  and  Goxette 
brings  a  February,  1942,  cartoon 
idea  up  to  dote,  showing  the  prog¬ 
ress  Uncle  Sam  has  made. 


English-Language  Daily 
Quits  in  Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan,  P.  R..  Aug.  1 — The 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  only 
English-language  daily  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  one  of  three  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  today  more  than  five 
years  after  the  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared,  Mar.  8.  1940.  The  publish¬ 
ers  said  wartime  difficulties  and 
further  threatened  labor  short¬ 
ages  in  the  composing  room 
forced  the  cessation. 

Newspaper  staff  members 
brought  down  from  the  States 
will  be  returned  to  their  homes 
at  the  expense  of  the  publisher. 

’The  World  Journal  was  one  of 
three  publications  maintained  by 
Puerto  Rico  Ilustrado  Co.  The 
others  are  El  Mundo,  daily 
newspaper,  and  Ilustrado,  a 
weekly  magazine,  both  Spanish- 
language. 

■ 

Abitibi  Report 

Montreal,  Aug.  1 — The  an¬ 
nual  report  covering  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  its  wholly 
owned  suteidiaries  exclusive  of 
Provincial  Paper,  Ltd.,  shows 
gross  income  of  $30,829,412  in 
1944.  compared  with  $32,740,640 
received  in  1943.  Sales  of  news¬ 
print  and  other  pulpwood  prod¬ 
ucts  totaled  $27,119,008. 


ort  JaheA 


THROUGH  a  Navy  release  mix- 
up,  the  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y. ) 
Argus  recently  published  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  that  of  a  local  cadet 
named  Krivda.  Simultaneously, 
the  White  Plains  (N.  Y. )  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch  ran  a  picture 
labeled  Archer.  The  two  cadets 
look  very  much  alike.  The 
White  Plains  paper  ran  the  two 
pictures  to  get  the  identifica¬ 
tions  straight,  but  the  pictures 
got  switched.  In  desperation, 
the  paper  notified  readers:  “Our 
face  is  red!  We’ve  thrown  away 
Krivda’s  cut  and  the  next  tiine 
Archer’s  picture  appears  it  will 
be  that  of  Archer.” 

■ 

COPY  READER  on  the  Hous¬ 
ton  CTex.)  Press  devised  a 
catchy  head  on  a  story  from 
Paris  the  other  day: 

She  Left  His  Bed  and  Board 
But  Bedlam  and  Boredom 
Prevail 

■ 

AS  for  picturesque  patter,  try 
this:  “As  uninteresting  as  ex¬ 
amining  an  underwear  button.” 
Maj.  Thomas  M.  Nial  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  of  his  past  notes 
in  the  Veterans’  Guide  column 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 

■ 

A  FILLER  ITEM  in  the  Mem¬ 
phis  I  Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar : 
“To  prevent  drawers  from  stick¬ 
ing  rub  a  candle  stub  or  bar  of 
soap  along  sliding  edges.” 

■ 

WHEN  a  girl  was  arrested  for 
wearing  brief  attire  in  New 
York,  PM  made  an  engraving 
of  U.P.  copy  just  as  it  came  off 
the  machine,  including  the  line: 
“LAUILSGUJL’TTRICT  ABOUT 
BARE  MIDRIFFS— ESPECIAL¬ 
LY  ONRT  WHERE  SHE  WAS 
HER  EXPOSURE.”  The  head¬ 
ing  was:  “In  Central  Park 
Everything’s  Etaoin  Shrdlu.” 

■ 

WHILE  Joe  Baer,  the  inquiring 
reporter  of  the  San  Diego 
( Cal. )  Journal,  was  on  vacation. 
Frank  Beckett  substituted  and. 
instead  of  asking  people  on  the 
street  whether  they  thought 
Hitler  was  dead,  interviewed 
dogs  at  the  Humane  Society, 
asking:  “What  type  of  person 
would  you  like  your  new  master 
to  be?”  Pleasant  reading  was 
provided. 


<5% 


These  are  days  when  Markets  shtmld 
have  a  “roof”  over  their  heads  aaainst 
possible  post-War  chanfes.  Such  a 
roof  micht  well  he,  as  in  the  cue 
of  York,  Pa:,  ptrmanmt  industries, 
quickly  converted  and  certain  u  to  the  business  future. 
CERTAIN-TEED  Products  Co.,  specialists  in  roofings  sold  nationally 
and  nationally  famous,  is  one  of  many  (over  200)  York  industries. 
Skilled  labor — high  wages. 

The  Dispatch  has  an  ABC  circulation  of  26,497,  covering  a  Retail 
Trading  Zone  of  over  25,336, 


Reprveented  by 

Reynolds- 
Fitsgarald,  Ine. 


TI  IE  YORK 
DISR\TCH 


New  York.  Chlc««6. 
Detroit,  PhlUilolpbi&. 

I  San  Francisco,  Loe 
Angeles 


TOP  -NOTCHER' 


HOME 


There  is  a  point 
at  which  a  news¬ 
paper,  by  virtue  of 
outstanding  circu¬ 
lation  leadership, 
ceases  to  be  a 
newspaper  only 
and  becomes  an 
intimate  part  of 
the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  the  City  of 
Washington,  the 
Times-Herald  is 
one  of  the  time- 
honored  habits  of 
home. 
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F.  Persson  at  "the  sign  of  the  Pretzel”  based  on 
data  secured  by  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum 


the  lies,  kneads  the  amorphous  raw  facts  into 
forms  suited  to  the  intelligence,  salts  well  with 
features  and  pictures,  bakes  to  the  public  taste 
— and  serves  crisp  ...  an  appetite  sharpener 
for  the  minds  of  seemly  men,  forthright  sires, 
and  ladies  fair. 

All  the  year  around,  in  Philadelphia  The 
Inquirer  stimulates  pates  as  well  as  palates.  And 
its  goodly  linage  and  patronage  records  avouch 
that  local  merchants  and  national  advertisers 
find  in  its  comfortably  circumstanced  audience 
a  profitable  portion  to  chew  on! 


uejore  b Lazing  brick-oven  fires, 

the  pretzel  baker  moistened  the  ground  grist  in 
burl  bowls,  work’t  the  dough  slab  whilst  still 
stiff  on  the  hob  or  the  rack  boards,  cut  on  the 
hand  break,  kneaded  the  knot  .  .  .  "and  boilt 
the  bretzels  in  an  iron  kettle  of  weak  lyewater 
leach’d  of  pine  or  beechwood  ashes." 

The  parts  of  tfie  pretzel  in  ancient  times 
symbolized  the  four  seasons  .  .  .  The  maker’s 
mark  might  also  signify  the  modern  newspaper. 
For  in  summer  and  spring,  winter  and  fall,  the 
newspaper  takes  the  world’s  grist,  leaches  out 
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Los  Angeles 
Court  to  Test 
Television  Use 

Los  Angkixs,  Aug.  2 — ^Testi- 
mony-by-televlslon.  to  be  tested 
here  Aug.  8,  highlights  the 
ambitious  postwar  plans  for  a 
$16,000,000  courthouse  with  lux¬ 
urious  quarters  and  up-to-the- 
minute  facilities  for  newspaper 
men. 

The  television  test  is  expected 
to  establish  the  practicability  of 
such  testimony,  in  cases  involv¬ 
ing  persons  unable  to  appear  in 
court.  The  witness,  a  defendant 
in  a  realty  suit,  is  confined  to 
bed  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 
Equipment  for  the  experiment 
will  include  a  “walkie-talkie” 
device  so  that  the  attorneys 
and  judge  can  speak  to  the 
witness  as  well  as  see  and 
hear  her. 

Plans  for  the  test  have  been 
directed  by  Samuel  Blake,  pre¬ 
siding  Judge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court.  Final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  permanent  television 
equipment  in  the  new  court¬ 
house  are  waiting  the  outcome 
of  the  test. 

Praas  Accommodations 

However,  a  committee  of  Su¬ 
perior  Court  judges  has  already 
given  its  final  approval  to  the 
projected  press  accommodations 
in  the  structure.  No.  1  postwar 
building  project  on  the  county 
program. 

Each  floor  of  the  six-story 
building  will  have  two  large 
courtrooms,  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  courtrooms.  The  large  rooms 
will  be  used  for  newsworthy 
cases,  and  each  will  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  press  balcony  from  which 
flash  and  candid  pictures  can  be 
made. 

The  balcony  arrangement,  first 
suggested  by  R.  T.  Van  Ettisch. 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  was  approved 
with  other  plans  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  judges’  committee  and 
the  managing  editors  of  the  four 
large  dailies  in  the  city. 

The  building’s  main  pressi 
room.  45  X  55  feet,  will  have  a 
darkroom  adjoining,  as  well  aa 
rest  room  and  shower  facilities! 
for  reporters.  An  auxiliary  presa 
room,  of  smaller  dimensions,  will! 
also  have  a  darkroom  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  for  photographers  to 
take  posed  pictures. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
12  x  12-foot  emergency  press 
room  on  each  floor,  with  tele¬ 
phone  and  desk  equipment. 

■ 

T.  D.  Potwin  Dies; 
Yakima  Editor,  64 

Thomas  D.  Potwin,  64.  editor 
of  the  Yofcitno  (Wash.)  Republic 
and  Herald,  died  July  26  in 
Seattle,  where  he  had  gone  as 
president  of  the  Wa^ington 
Reclamation  Association  for  a 
discussion  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

A  native  of  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Potwin  joined  the 
Yakima  papers  in  1940,  after 
service  on  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
American,  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 
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Photogs  Walk  Out 
On  Wedding 

Newspaper  photographers  cov¬ 
ering  the  wedding  of  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Congress¬ 
man  from  Harlem,  and  Hazel 
Scott,  night  club  and  movie 
singer,  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
packed  up  and  walked  off  in¬ 
dignantly  last  Wednesday  when 
one  of  their  number  was  ejected 
by  order  of  Powell. 

John  Rooney,  photographer 
for  the  Associated  Press,  was 
asked  by  the  Congressman 
whether  it  was  all  right  if  a 
Life  fashion  cameraman  took 
pictures  first  of  Miss  Scott,  re¬ 
splendent  in  a  white  strapless 
wedding  gown  before  the  couple 
posed  for  the  newsmen.  When 
Rooney  said  it  would  by  no 
means  be  all  right,  that  they  had 
deadlines  to  meet.  Powell  di¬ 
rected  a  policeman  to  remove 
him. 

Rooney  and  the  other  news 
photographers  left. 


Better  Radio  Listings 
Planned  in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  O.,  July  30 — Plans 
for  the  improvement  of  radio 
listings  in  all  Cincinnati  daily 
newspapers,  with  especial  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  inclusion  of  last- 
minute  corrections,  were  set  up 
at  a  dinner  meeting  last  week, 
attended  by  the  radio  editors  of 
the  three  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
licity  directors  of  the  five  sta¬ 
tions. 


Guild  Moves 
To  Organize 
Negro  Papers 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  1 — Plans  for 
organizing  Negro  newspaper 
staffs  were  laid  here  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  some  20  American 
Newspaper  Guild  workers  en¬ 
gaged  on  Negro  contract  ques¬ 
tions. 

Included  among  those  attend¬ 
ing  were  Sam  Edwards,  ANG 
executive  vice-president,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rodgers,  ANG  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Harry  Read,  staff 
assistant  to  James  Carey,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Read  attended  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  guild  com¬ 
mittee  to  abolish  discrimination 
and  member  of  the  eight-man 
CIO  committee  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  guild  is  now  concluding 
negotiations  for  a  contract  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  largest 
Negro  paper.  The  U.  S.  Concil¬ 
iation  Service  has  been  called 
in  to  aid  in  reaching  agreement 
on  certain  questions  and  an 
agreement  is  expected  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  guild  already  holds  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  number  of  prin¬ 
cipal  Negro  papers,  including 
the  Chicago  Defender,  New 
Amsterdam  News,  New  York 
City,  and  Los  Angeles  Sentinel. 
Negotiations  are  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  with  the  Afro-American, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


the  extent  of  their  fu  ] 
ture  security,  their  steady  ' 
income,  their  human  happi¬ 
ness — and — their  civic  pride, 
as  expressed  in  wantintr  to 
see  local  enterprises  flourish. 

( which  means  “buyiny-at- 

.  _  ..._  _ home").  _ 

>  s 

S<Tanton,  3rd  city  in  prosperous,  busy  Pennsylvania,  is  an  over  360 
diversified-industry,  S<‘ranton-Wilke8-Barre  Metropolitan  667.000 
market — 20th  lartrest  Metropolitan  County  Area  in  the  United  States. 
Independent  of  the  huxe  income  from  beinx  "The  Heart  of  the 
Anthracite- Valley  Coal"  section,  it  is  a  vital  marketinx  center,  has 
numerous  fine  farms,  and  is  attractinx  NEW,  permanent  industries. 

The  market’s  homes  are  eaxer  customers.  And  “Welcome”  is  on  the 
mat  for  every  national  advertiser  who  reaches  them  throuxh  '^e 
Times  .  .  .  otferinx  Leadership  coveraxe. 

The  index  of  xeneral  business,  sustaininx  these  homes,  in  the 
Scranton  Industrial  Area  stood  at  154  in  April,  the  .vears  1936-1930 
beinx  100.  Based  on  bank  debits,  factory  payrolls,  power  sales 
and  anthracite  production,  business  was  6%  above  a  year  axo. 


Forty-two  new 
manufacturers 
have  selected 
Scranton  aa  th< 
permanent  site  ot 
their  xreat  plants 
And  more  to 
come. 


®l)f  Scranton  (Eimts. 

Sc'ortof'i  fir%t  Kfw\pop«r  fer  Morf  Th«R  a  Third  Ctrtvrf 
A  McDE^iTT  COMPANr  .tt 
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IDITOR  & 


AMAZING 

RECORD! 

i 

150,000 

FAMILIES 


140,000 

SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION! 


NO 

NO 

Hno 

NO 


network  of  radio 
stations 

group  of  magaziitet 
outdoor  showing 
other  newspaper 


Can  offer  this  density  oj 
Coverage  in  Netv  Orlem 
—  the  South^s  GreaM 
Market! 


ITheTimes-PicayuiM 
New  Orleans  Stalci 

j  Densest  Coverage  of  the 
i  SoiUh*s  Greatest  City 

Sunday  city  circulation  140,60 
:  Sunday  suburban  circnlatioi 

!  33,311 

i  Sunday  total  circulation  235,3S 


Representatives 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  Ine* 

New  York,  Chicago,  DeUdilt 
Atlanta,  San  Francis*® 

PUILISHER  for  Avgas*  4.  1** 


THE  STUFF  OF  CHAMPIONS 


First  In  circulation  In  tho  sixth  largest  dty 
bMause  It  has  something  for  everyone  from 
Gramp  down  to  Sis.  Among  Its  cartoons  ore  the 
three  m«it  populm*  In  America  today.  Its  feature 
writers  include  many  whose  names  are  house¬ 
hold  words.  It  presents  the  news  fairly,  sen- 
sibly#^  aseurotely.  The  Mews-PosT  is  the  best, 
b0t—<md  the  best  buy  In  Baltimore. 


NATIONALtY  REPRtSfNTED  BY  HiARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


7th  Army  PROs 
Made  Reporting 
Tough — Eorman 

Chicago,  July  30 — Seymour 
Korman,  the  one  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  campaigned  all  the 
way  through  with  the  Seventh 
Army  from  D- 
Day  in  Tunisia 
to  V  -  Day  in 
Germany  is 
back  home  at  his 
office  at  the 
Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

In  spite  of  his 
long  and  fond 
association  with 
the  Seventh  Ar¬ 
my  and  in  the 
final  phases  the 
Sixth  Army  Korman 
Group,  he  be¬ 
lieves  almost  any  other  outfit 
might  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  field  of  endeavor  for  a 
war  correspondent. 

"We  had  plenty  of  news  to 
write  about."  he  said,  “but  it 
was  a  constant  struggle  to  get 
it  out  and  over.  We  had  to  fight 
through  a  ridiculous  blanket  of 
censorship  and  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers’  corps  was  top- 
heavy  with  rank. 

“In  the  Sixth  Army  Group, 
the  public  relations  set-up  in¬ 
clude  a  brigadier  general,  one 
full  colonel,  three  lieutenant 
colonels  and  an  assortment 
of  other  officers. 

GIs  Did  the  Job 

"Then  we  had  GIs  who  drove 
us  around  in  je^s  and  looked 
after  our  immediate  necessities. 
These  were  the  boys  who  really 
did  a  job.  taking  all  the  chances, 
being  shot  at  up  front  and  bring¬ 
ing  us  back.  Yet.  up  to  the 
time  I  left,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  get  them  Bronze  Stars 
or  other  credits. 

“The  officers  got  their  share  of 
decorations.  One  lieutenant 
colonel,  who  never  held  a  news¬ 
paper  job  in  his  life  and  got  up 
to  the  forward  press  camp  only 
once,  wound  up  with  a  Bronze 
Star,  a  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre.  The 
latter  was  a  deal  between  him 
and  a  French  PRO  who  received 
the  American  Legion  of  Merit  in 
exchange.” 

Korman  said  he  had  great 
respect  for  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander 
Patch  as  a  soldier  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  but  he  believed  the  general 
was  ill-advised  by  his  press  staff. 
Gen.  Patch,  he  said,  shunned 
publicity  for  himself  and  often 
denied  mention  of  the  units  un¬ 
der  his  command. 

“The  GIs  blamed  us  for  not 
telling  about  their  unit  achieve¬ 
ments,”  said  Korman.  “It  was 
hard  to  explain  because  Gen. 
Patton  and  other  commands 
were  getting  plenty  of  press  no¬ 
tice.  The  boys  wanted  the  folks 
at  home  to  know  they  were  fight¬ 
ing,  too.  In  fact  when  ^ey 
fought  their  way  over  the  Vosges 
mountains  that  was  something 
for  the  history  books.  In  all 
the  wars  of  Europe  it  never 
had  been  accomplished  be¬ 
fore." 

Not  only  was  censorship  a  dis¬ 


couraging  factor  but  also  the 
problem  of  getting  copy  filed 
while  it  was  news,  he  said.  With 
the  armies  moving  forward  at 
such  a  fast  pace  the  press  camp 
was  at  times  from  100  to  200 
miles  from  the  nearest  trans¬ 
mission  station. 

Korman  has  been  doing  some 
explaining  to  his  wife  about 
those  pictures  which  showed 
him  and  other  Americans  enter¬ 
ing  French  towns  and  being  lit¬ 
erally  received  with  open  arms 
and  kisses  by  the  joyful  French 
populace.  He  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1933  and  first 
crossed  to  Elngland  in  July,  1942. 
■ 

Press  Service  Clients 
Get  War  News  Hint 

Washington,  July  30 — Wash¬ 
ington  City  News  Service  which 
supplies  a  teletyped  coverage  to 
newspapers,  news  bureaus  and 
others  here,  today  suggested  to 
clients  that  they  make  arrange¬ 
ments  at  once  for  service  in  the 
event  of  sudden  termination  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific,  or  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  Russo-Japanese  war. 
WCNS  asked  customers  to  send 
in  the  names  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  key  men  to  be  notified 
by  telephone  should  either  hap¬ 
pening  come  after  the  day  wire 
has  closed. 

The  notice  said  no  knowledge 
is  at  hand  either  on  end  of  the 
war  or  entry  of  Russia  into  it, 
but  the  step  was  being  taken  “in 
case.”  A  similar  notice  was  sent 
to  WCNS  clients  before  the  war 
in  Europe  ended. 

■ 

Boyd  Gurley  Dies; 
Indianapolis  Ex-editor 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  30 — 
Boyd  Gurley,  65,  former  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  died 
recently  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Times  from  1926 
to  1933. 

In  1928,  under  his  editorship, 
the  newspaper  won  the  Pulitzer 
Price  for  articles  exposing  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Indiana. 

He  had  worked  previously  on 
papers  in  Ohio,  the  Los  Angeles 
Record,  Denver  Express,  Kansas 
City  Post  and  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Times,  serving  in  various 
editorial  positions.  His  last  posi¬ 
tion  was  as  editor  of  the  Town¬ 
send  Weekly. 
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Silas  Benta  63, 
Newspaperman, 
Author,  Dies 

Silas  Bent,  63,  author,  jour¬ 
nalist  and  one  time  instructor 
at  Missouri  University’s  School 
of  Journalism,  <!l!ed  July  30  in 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Hospital  after 
a  three-day  illness. 

Born  in  Millersburg,  Ky.,  he 
was  schooled  in  that  state  at¬ 
tended  Ogden  College  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green.  He  entered  newspa- 
paper  work  at  Louisville,  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Herald  in  1902. 
Three  years  later,  he  joined 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  staff. 

While  with  the  Post-Dispatch, 
he  took  a  leave  to  instruct 
classes  in  the  opening  year  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Missouri  University,  at  Colum¬ 
bia. 

After  six  years  with  the  St. 
Louis  paper,  he  moved  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  work  on  the  American 
and  then  to  New  York,  where 
he  worked  on  the  New  York 
Times,  the  World  and  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

He  left  newspaper  work  in 
1920  to  do  freelance  writing. 

■ 

'Dad'  French  Dies 

C.  A.  (Dad)  French,  91,  re¬ 
tired  fromer  co-publisher  of  the 
Monticello  (Minn.)  Times  and 
one  of  two  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association,  died  July  27. 


WE' 

^RE 

in  a  position  to  h«l4 
you  secure  ^ 

Automotive 

Information 

I  Is  there  information  you  ne: 

'  concerning  your  automoiis 
problems  in  the  MkiJ 
Area? 

We  have  continually  bew; 
assistance  to  manufacture' 
advertising  agencies,  der 
I  ers,  distributors,  etc.,  in  s 
curing  needed  informations 
help  them  complete 
plans. 

Being  in  daily  contact  w 
the  local  automotive  deair 
and  distributors  in  the  b 
field,  we  might  be  able  •; 
help  solve  your 
problems,  too.  ^ 

Just  ask  us  to  help  yow-| 

I  we'll  try. 


1 16,325  Met.  Population 

Bureau  of  Census,  1944 


Reconversion  layoffs  will  not 
throw  this  market  into  a  tail- 
spin.  .  .  .  Moline-Rock  Island's 
farm  machinery  concerns  are 
already  approximately  70% 
converted. 

The  tremendous  postwar  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  machinery  as¬ 
sures  a  continued  high  level  of 
employment  .  .  .  high  payrolls 
.  .  .  plenty  of  purchasing  power 
.  .  .  TOPS  for  sales  results! 
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The  Times  -  Uiiioi 
is  read  by  over 
45,000  famiiix 
each  morning,  aid 
over  95,000  famil* 
ies  each  Sunday. 
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EDITOR  &  FURLISHERfer  Aug*** 


^^The  Hearst  Papers  are 

American  papers  published 
for  the  American  people.^’ 

\  U^.Li2.L. 


That  is  a  simple  but  tremendous 
sentence  from  an  editorial  writ* 
ten  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21,  1935,  on  the  policy  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

It  is  a  tremendous  sentence  because 
it  states  the  historic  concept  of  a  free 
press  for  a  free  people. 

Its  implications  open  up  the  whole 
history  of  the  struggle  for  human 
liberty  and  the  stupendous  and  irrev¬ 
ocable  part  played  in  that  struggle 
by  the  American  people. 

The  Hearst  papers  are  American 
papers  because  they  dare  to  affirm 
the  truth  as  they  see  it. 

The  Hearst  papers  are  American 


t*ublith«r 

papers  because  they  present  the  news 
uninfluenced  by  editorial  policies. 

llie  Hearst  papers  are  American 
papers  because  they  are  not  printed 
for  any  class,  creed  or  race. 

The  Hearst  papers  are  American 
papers  because  they  believe  that  their 
readers  are  more  interested  in  the 
U.S.A.  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  Hearst  papers  are  published 
for  the  American  people  because  they 
believe  they  know  better  than  other 
papers  what  Americans  are  thinking 
about  and  what  most  interests  them. 

Those  are  reasons  why  the  Hearst 
papers  are  good  papers  for  our  read¬ 
ers  and  for  our  advertbers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  A*9Mt  4,  194S 


found  that  the  committee  itself 
was  more  than  100;  and  as  the 
acceptances  were  brought  to  my 
attention,  amazement  was  added 
to  gratification,  because  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  I  had  done 
to  account  for  any  such  gather¬ 
ing.” 

CHICAGO,  July  31 — Civic  and  progressive,  but  in  some  re-  Reference  to  the  Middle  West 
state  leaders  in  Chicago  and  spects  curiously  reactionary;  suggested  to  him  the  historic 
Illinois  chose  Col.  Robert  R.  unusually  well  written;  indis-  background  of  the  Northwest 
McCormick's  65th  birthday  for  putably  right  in  many  of  its  territory  and  how  American 
a  mammoth  celebration  in  his  judgments,  but  as  certainly  freedom  had  flourished  here, 

honor.  They  threw  a  party  for  wrong  in  others;  undertaking  to  ‘‘In  recent  years.”  he  said,  “a 

him  last  night  at  the  Palmer  guide  the  thinking  of  this  great  number  of  judicial  opinions 
House,  where  there  were  1,100  Middle  West,  but  occasionally  have  been  rendered  on  the 

guests,  includiM  Chicago's  Dem-  unable  to  understand  the  very  question  of  freedom.  Without 

cratic  mayor,  Edward  J.  Kelly,  people  whom  it  tries  to  infiu-  exception,  where  those  decisions 
and  Illinois'  Republican  gov-  ence;  as  modern  as  radar  and  have  been  unfavorable  to  free- 
ernor,  Dwight  H.  Green.  the  electron  microscope;  a  mag-  don.  they  have  been  outside 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  nificent  organization;  a  great  the  Northwest  territory,  and 

every  decision  within  the  North- 
■■  1  'S  territory  has  upheld  free- 

B  ■  lll^c  to  think,  and  I 

'  . |MI|  jf|  9  you  will  let  me  think,  that  be- 

l||ii  ,  ■  cause  I  am  dedicated  to  these 

Ifsli  ■  principles  and  to  my  country, 

:  .  .4  you  were  kind  enough  to  come 

1 . i'fl  to  my  birthday  party  tonight. 

)!■  ‘‘The  years  to  come. 

iinij  "B  and  at  home,  are  to  be  difficult. 

It  incumbent  upon  repre- 
I  ^  senting  the  true  heart  of  the 
1  nation,  to  furnish  that  leader¬ 
s'  I  ship,  to  furnish  that  patriotism 

'  I  '  l-‘  — yes.  and  if  necessary,  to  fur- 

Vw  i  I  nish  that  force  that  may  be  nec- 

Pb'i  |\  ll^  essary  to  maintain  our  country 

\  u  .W  and  our  republic.” 


By  Chicago  Leaders 


bought  a 
big  store 


Francis 


give  you  some 


Governor  Groan  and  Colonel  McCormick. 

various  speakers  made  it  plain  vehicle  of  news,  liable  at  any 
that  they  considered  Col.  Me-  time  to  drive  down  the  wrong 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  side  of  the  street,  and — to 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  forth-  change  the  metaphor — to  bet  on 
right  citizen,  a  great  soldier,  the  wrong  horse, 
and  a  patriot  who  fought  for  “There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
what  he  considered  right.  the  United  States,  nor,  for  that 

They  frankly  stated  that  matter,  in  the  world.  In  the 
‘‘opinions  sometimes  clashed”  as  face  of  keen  competition  it  has 
to  whether  the  Tribune  was  grown  steadily  since  Col.  Mc- 
right  or  wrong  in  certain  pol*  Cormick  became  its  president 
icies.  But  they  just  as  frankly  in  1911,  till  today  it  has  the 
agreed  that  it  was  a  great  news-  largest  circulation  of  any  full- 
paper  and  a  tower  of  strength,  size  newspaper  in  America. 

'Clash  of  Opinion'  “I  know  no  one  but  the 

Principal  speaker  was  Dr.  colonel  who  could  have  built 
Franklin  Bliss  Snyder,  presi-  such  a  journal;  certainly  no  one 
dent  of  Northwestern  Univers-  but  he  has  ever  done  so.” 

Ity.  who  sketched  the  colonel's  jn  reolv  to  Dr  Snvder’s  trih- 
mli  ur, J-ckground.  th.„  pre-  Sed^S'Lld  In 


of  this  market? 


San 

Francisco 

Examiner 


ATTENTION  NEWSMEN 
IN  SMALLER  CITIES  I 


Here  Is  a  chance  to  get  on 
copy  desk  of  one  of  nation’s 
leading  business  weeklies.  Lo¬ 
cation  :  Midwest.  Office  and 
printing  facilities:  Bxcellent. 
Opportunity:  Unlimited. 

If  you  appear  to  qualify, 
we’ll  pay  expenses  for  Interview. 
Write  giving  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  personal  characteristics 
and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1798,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


for  more  than 
50  years  the 
leading  newspaper 
in  its  field 
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“You're  fooling  with  lire."  some 
said,  when  the  Cornier  and  the 
Press  first  proposed  a  conununity¬ 
wide  religious  forum  aimed  at 
greater  tolerance  and  understand¬ 
ing  among  all  faiths. 

“That's  the  stuff  dreams  ore 
made  of  and  it  won't  work."  they 
added.  But  the  Evansville  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  cooperation  of 
religious  leaders.  MADE  it  work. 

Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews 
turned  out  to  hear  top  men.  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  in  each  faith, 
discuss  spiritual  problems  on  an 
interdenominational  basis.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Evansville  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 


Sf  ■ 


speakers  lost  season  were  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise.  Dr.  Daniel  Poling, 
and  Father  Francis  J.  Talbot.  Society  of  Jesus. 

Tickets  for  the  series  were  sold  at  50  cents.  Receipts  from  re* 
served  seats  went  to  the  Red  Cross  canteen.  All  the  rest  went  to 
the  participating  churches.  Expenses  were  paid  by  the  Courier 
and  the  Press  —  os  a  tangible  contribution  to  a  project  they 
feel  is  vital  to  the  continuing  progress  of  the  rich  Tri-State  area 
they  serve. 

Leadership?  Acceptance?  Ask  any  of  a  hrmdred  churches  that 
benefited  financially  and  spiritually.  Evansville  spirit  is  the  pro* 
gressive  spirit,  where  everybody  co-  ^ 

operates  and  where  the  Cornier  and  f 

the  Press  ore  looked  to,  not  only  for  j  ClJynifi 

news,  but  for  guidance  and  leadership  j  a,.,. 

by  the  88.000  prosperoris  families  who  r 
read  them  with  pride  every  morning  \  »rod* 
ondev^ing. 

_ ,  J  'v.J' 

EVANSVILLE  COURIER  J  J!”- «  »«*  ' 

Evansville  Press  .  /  ( 
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Stamp  Selling  Agency 
Seen  in  Postwar  Role 


By  lamM  J.  Butlar 


WASHINGTON.  Aug.  1  —  Op¬ 
timism  that  the  war  with 
Japan  Is  nearing  early  victory 
has  raised  the 
question  wheth¬ 
er  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  organi¬ 
zation  created 
within  the 
Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  sell 
War  Stamps 
shall  go  out  of 
existence  at 
war’s  end  or  be 
continued  as  a 
national  setup  to 
keep  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  carriers 
harnessed  for  public  good. 

An  organization  vast  enough 
to  handle  10.8%  of  the  more 
than  1,500,000,000  War  Stamps 
that  have  been  marketed  in  toe 
past  four  years,  and  to  have 
established  a  link  between  about 
1,000  newspapers  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  meanwhile  earning  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  officials  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  down,  would  seem 
likely  to  entail  a  huge  outlay 
of  funds, 

$21,000  Budget 

Actually  it  has  operated  on  a 
budget  of  $21,000  a  year. 

The  Newspaper  Boy  section  of 
the  War  Finance  Division  was 
the  first  channeling  of  carrier  in¬ 
terests  into  a  national  purpose 
under  government  supervision. 
It  was  the  first  to  attempt  door- 
to-door  selling  of  government 
securities.  That  was  four  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

While  newspapers  have  won 
their  own  laurels  by  editorial 
and  advertising  support  of  bond 
campaigns,  it  is  agreed  that  car¬ 
riers  have  helped  promote  good 
will  toward  publishers  both  in 
government  circles  and  among 
subscribers. 

The  idea  originated  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  the  mind  of  Howard 
W.  Stodghill,  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.  It  began  Sept,  14,  1941; 
two  months  later  was  operating 
on  a  national  scale.  'The  first 
national  sales  report  was  dated 
Dec.  31,  1941,  and  it  showed  a 
total  of  slightly  more  than  30,000 
stamps  marketed.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  more  than  900  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  more  than  200,000 
carriers  were  participating. 

Towcord  Second  Billion 

The  second  report  was  made 
to  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  June, 
1943.  It  revealed  that  in  18 
months  of  operation  the  carriers 
had  sold  762,472,856  10-cent  War 
Stamps. 

National  publicity  attended 
passing  of  the  billion  sales  mark, 
Jan.  1,  1944.  Growth  continued: 
in  June,  1944,  the  record  was 
1,175,2OT,407  sales.  Today  the 
carriers  are  well  on  their  way 
toward  the  second  billion  stamps. 

TTie  "Water  Weasel"  purchase 
drive  was  an  illustration  of  the 


Stodghill 


energy  and  accomplishments  of 
the  carriers  in  seeking  a  fixed 
goal.  These  ships  cost  $4,815 
each  and  the  objective  was  to 
sell  sufficient  stamps  to  buy  800 
of  these  cargo  carriers.  As  of 
July  12,  sales  had  reached  a  total 
high  enough  to  buy  1,887  "Water 
Weasel”  ships. 

Gambia  Cites  Opportunity 

Next  goal  is  to  sell  20,000,000 
10-cent  stamps  in  a  drive  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  8,  to  buy  200  LCVP 
craft  for  the  actual  invasion  of 
Japan.  This  announcement  has 
prompted  Ted  R.  Gamble,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Treasury’s 
War  Finance  Division,  to  say: 

“The  new  invasion  boat  cam¬ 
paign  is  an  opportunity  for 
every  circulator,  carrier  boy,  and 
newspaper  subscriber  to  re¬ 
dedicate  himself  to  the  war¬ 
financing  job.  Nazi  Germany  is 
finished.  T^e  target  now  is  Japan. 
Let’s  go.  Give  our  Navy  those 
200  extra  landing  boats." 

Gamble  frequently  attends 
publisher  meetings  to  speak  the 
Treasury’s  thanks  for  the  organ¬ 
ized  work  of  the  carrier  boys. 
Henry  Morgenthau  has  attended 
similar  meetings  and.  presum¬ 
ably,  Secretary  Fred  Vinson  will 
do  likewise. 

Only  3  Paid  Employes 

While  the  Treasury’s  interest 
is  an  active  one.  there  is  an 
absolute  minimum  of  “govern¬ 
mental”  intervention  in  the 
work  of  the  Newspaper  Boy  di¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Stodghill  is  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  operating  chief  is 
Harry  W.  Cullis.  The  former 
comes  to  Washington  when  oc¬ 
casion  requires. 

The  bureau,  which  maintains 
contact  with  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry  and 
the  cooperating  100,000  carriers, 
operates  with  a  personnel  of 
three  paid  employes  comprising 
Mr.  Cullis.  an  editorial  assistant, 
and  a  stenographer.  That  might 
imply  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  scarce  paper  for  handouts, 
layouts,  brochures  and  similar 
printed  material,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  division  leans  over 
backwards,  notifies  the  printing 
and  publishing  division  of  WPB 
when  it  is  going  to  send  out  a 
release  and  supplies  estimated 
paper  poundage  required. 

Whether  this  agency  has  a 
postwar  usefulness  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  a  question  for 
which  no  answer  will  be  given 
by  Cullis  or  others  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Their  job  is  to  sell  War 
Stamps,  nothing  more.  But  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulators  have  long 
sought  a  means  by  which  boy 
interests  might  be  directed  at 
worthwhile  objectives  and  until 
the  'Treasury  showed  the  way, 
there  was  no  laboratory  in  which 
methods  might  be  test^. 

Absorption  of  the  section  by 
publishers  or  circulator  groups 
might  mean  slightly  higher 
costs:  postal  franking  would  be 
lost,  room  rental  would  be  re¬ 


tt 
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quired  for  the  space  occupied, 
but  that  would  be  a  small  item 
since  it  now  requires  only  one 
partitioned  office. 

And  the  uses  to  which  it  might 
be  put  must  be  found  by  the 
newspaper  business.  However,  it 
has  l^n  suggested  that  carrier 
participation  on  a  national  scale 
might  be  arranged  for  such 
events  as  fire  prevention  week, 
clean  -  up  week,  mile  -  of  -  dimes 
campaigns,  etc.  And  the  part 
played  by  the  carriers  could  be 
dramatized  by  publicity  gathered 
and  disseminated  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  the  bureau  here  also 
arranging  the  participating  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  White  House, 
Congress,  and  many  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  if  no  one 
takes  the  initiative  to  carry  it 
on,  the  division  will  go  out  of 
existence  with  the  expiration  of 
the  last  bond  drive,  recorded  in 
history  as  a  successful  experi¬ 
ment. 

■ 

On  C  of  C  Group 

Philadelphia,  July  30 — Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  local  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  named  members 
of  the  newly  formed  Research 
Council  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose 
function  will  be  to  advise  the 
Chamber  gathering  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about 
Greater  Philadelphia’s  business. 
They  are:  George  T.  Eager  and 
Alfred  J.  Werthoff,  Bulletin; 
Henry  H.  Fanz  and  David  Pod- 
vey.  Inquirer;  William  J.  Greene. 
Jr.,  and  David  H.  Hedley,  Rec¬ 
ord. 


Store  Sales  Climb 
As  Ads  Reappear 

New  York  City  publiihta 
pointed  to  a  rise  of  34%  in  (U. 
partment  store  sales  during  tlx 
week  of  July  28  as  further  proof 
of  the  public’s  reqionse  to  ads. 

In  the  previous  week,  which 
included  part  of  the  period  ia 
which  the  newspaper  deliveriM 
were  impeded  by  a  strike  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  reportod 
department  sales  were  up  onh 
10%  over  the  like  period  of 
1944. 


Winkler  Accused 
Of  Aid  to  Nazis 

Paul  Winkler,  director  of 
Press  Alliance  syndicate.  New 
York,  and  pre-war  owner  of 
Opera  Mundi,  Paris,  denied  lag 
week  at  the  trial  of  Mardul 
Petain  a  charge  by  the  defcMi 
attorney  that  the  French  neei 
agency  had  been  used  by  thi 
Germans  in  1936  and  1937  to  dir 
tribute  propaganda  in  the  U,  S. 

Mr.  Winkler,  who  had  pr^ 
ously  testified  for  the  state,  wu 
recalled  to  the  stand  after  the 
accusation  was  made. 

Edouard  Herriot,  former  French 
premier,  also  a  witness  in  the 
treason  trial,  told  of  an  unidenti* 
fied  “information  bureau  in  New 
York  of  which  Petain  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  in  which  Laval  wu  an 
officer.” 

There  was  no  indication  that 
Herriot’s  testimony  had  any 
nection  with  the  charge  agi 
Mr.  Winkler. 


No  Other  Newspaper 
Covers  the  Capital  City 

of  the 

Great  Pacific  Northwest 


Located  geographically  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  lumbering,  logging,  plywood, 
pulp,  paper,  fishing,  farming,  dairy¬ 
ing,  airplane  and  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
tries  of  Western  Washington. 


le 

S.  A.  PERKINS,  P«blisli«r 

Olympia,  Washington 

Represented  Notionally  by  West  Holliday,  Inc. 
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^iSr^Lf  TIJoKk  On  a  Omim 

HERE  IS  THE  FIRST  PICTURE  EVER  TRAHSMinEO  DIRECT  FROM  AN  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 


Tom  Shafer,  ACME  Newspictures  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  War  Picture  Pool, 
snapped  these  five  Navy  pilots  as 
they  stepped  out  of  their  planes.  They 
had  just  returned  from  Tokyo  Bay 
where  each  pilot  scored  a  hit  on  the 
Jap  battleship  Nagato.  The  U.  S. 
Navy  transmitted  the  photo  to  the 
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States  on  ACME  Telephoto  equipment 
installed  on  the  carrier. 

This  remarkable  photograph  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  pic¬ 
ture  history.  ACME  Telephoto  equip¬ 
ment  gives  ACME  men  a  direct  hook¬ 
up  between  the  scene-of-action  and 
America’s  leading  newspapers. 
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Field,  Warburg  Start 
Rural  Press  Project 


By  Jerry  Walker 

SINCE  last  winter.  In  an  ofBce  fli^t  interpreters  of  the  news. 

virtually  “lost"  in  the  laby-  But  the  majority  of  publishers, 
rinthine  vastness  of  New  York’s  Mr.  Warburg  found,  were  not 
Grand  Central  Terminal  build-  receptive  to  such  “canned"  lib- 
ing,  a  young  man  with  an  idea  eraJ  propaganda,  even  if  it  were 
for  “liberalizing”  the  nation's  free.  Many  could  not  afford  to 
rural  press  has  been  striving  to  buy  it,  even  if  they  wanted  it. 
work  out  the  plan  whicdi  would  So  another  idea  blossomed  in 
most  likely  succeed.  the  Cross  Country  Reports  office. 

James  P.  Warburg,  Jr.,  the  Maybe,  it  was  suggested,  these 
young  man  with  the  idea,  has  liberal  byliners  could  all  be 
some  wealth  of  his  own,  being  a  brought  together  in  a  supple- 
nnember  of  the  Warburg  family  ment  and  this  could  be  dlstrib- 
of  financiers,  and  he  has  also  at  uted  with  the  weeklies.  News- 
^  beck  ^d  call  the  wealth  of  print  shortages  stopped  this  line 

*  It’s  still  uppermost 

in  Mr.  Warburg's  mind,  however. 

Recently,  Mr.  Warburg’s  office 
got  around  to  sending  out  two 
special  columns,  one  on  specific 
agriculture  matters,  the  other  on 
Washington  politics,  and  “quite 
a  few”  weeklies  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  them. 

The  idea  of  buying  up  week¬ 
lies  all  across  the  country  and 
grouping  them  into  one  big  chain 


^MarshaU  Field.  of  thought. 

^^^e  alliance  has  not  been  a 
i^ct  secret,  although  Mr.  War¬ 
burg  has  chosen  to  operate  under 
the  cloak  of  a  firm  name.  Cross 
Country  Reports,  and  he  has 
guarded  himself  studiously  from 
“either  confirming  or  denying” 
all  printed  reports  and  Park 
Row  gossip  about  his  enterprises. 

3>.at  is.  until  this  week  .  .  . 

Field’s  PM  broke  the  first  offi-  „  - _  - 

clal  news  of  what  Cross  Country  espousing  editorially  the  liberal 
Reports  was  up  to,  in  a  very  causes  had  been  considered,  but 
brief,  plain  statement  to  the  ef-  not  too  seriously.  Asked  why, 
feet  that:  “The  Southern  Former,  Mr,  Warburg  asked  the  E&P  in- 
published  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  terviewer:  “Ownership  would 
has  been  acquired  by  Cross  defeat  our  purpose,  don’t  you 
Country  Reports,  a  New  York  think?  Editors  should  be  free 
firm  supported  by  Mar^ll  Field  from  owners’  ideas.” 
and  Janae.  P.  Warburg."  ^  Color’ 

Aubrer  RraUoana.  Editoc  U  g  senate  cracked 

There  was  the  addltlorul  re-  the  bottleneck  in  Mr.  Warburg’s 
port  that  Aubrey  WiUlams  will  project.  It  decUned  to  confirm 
edit  the  agriculture  magazine.  President  Roosevelt’s  nomina- 
now  a  monthly,  putting  out  his  tlon  of  Aubrey  WlUlams  as  head 
first  issue  some  time  in  Septem-  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ber.  Up  to  now  the  Southern  ministration.  Williams,  onetime 
Famaer  has  been  published  by  ultra-liberal  director  of  the  Na- 
WlUUm  O.  Baldwin  and  asso-  tlonal  Youth  AdministraUon.  be- 
ciates.  came  an  organizer  for  the  Na- 

In  Chicago  Mr  Field  was  tlonal  Farmers  Union. 

Williams  went  to  Mr. 
■  proposal  to  estab- 
organ  in  the  South 
4  nrt  t  devote  himsdf  to  adult 

education,”  Mr.  Warburg  re- 
PuBUSHEs  has  been  waiting  to  igted 

Warburg-Field  Williams  received  encour- 

bIT  4k  t  .  agement.  If  he  could  find  the 

°  P«'oper  publication  for  his  en- 

eral  books  on  the  ll^ral  side  of  SeaVor,  Mr.  Field  would  back 
finance  and  e^omlcs  wm  we  ^Im  in  financing  it.  The  South- 
of  the  original  brate  tru^  ad-  Farmer  was  singled  out. 
visers  In  the  New  Deal  days  of  —  „  . 

the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Warburg-Field  pi^ect  has 

He  wound  up  in  various  govern-  o®'''  finding  toe  right 

ment  bureaus  but  brushed  all  PeoP*®  t®  ‘>e„»®PP‘?rtf‘*  , 

^8  aside  to  pursue  a  pet  theory  adniit,  said  Mr. 

toat  the  termers’  newspapers  Warburg,  that  backing  Aubrey 
should  adopt  a  more  liberal  tone.  Williams  in  doing  a  job  m  the 
^  ^  „  neck  of  the  woods  which  he 

?4®  Cowtry  R^  knows  berf  is  an  interesting 

ports  and  lined  the  office  with  -ntemriiu.  ” 
shelves  on  which  he  filed  every  w  4k  k 

rural  newspaper  he  could  buy.  Tnere  may  be  other  such  ar- 

He  studied  each  one  of  them, 

developed  his  argument  that  too  Warburg  said.  Its  all  a  case 
many  contain  just  boiler-plate  ideal  pwple  and 

material,  not  enough  take  stands  for  the 

on  toe  political,  economic  and  Southern  Farmer,  it  has  been 
social  issues  of  the  day.  dispensing  “only  simple,  factual 

On  a  cross  country  reporting  i^atenal. 
job,  Mr.  Warburg  contacted  “Did  you  ever  see  a  copy  of 
numerous  publishers  of  rural  the  Southern  Farmer?”  he  asked 
weeklies,  tried  to  find  out  this  reporter.  “It  has  no  political 
whether  they  would  accept  and  color.” 

publish  specially  written  col-  Mr.  Williams  conferred  with 
umns  on  national  affairs.  The  Mr.  Warburg  this  week,  then  set 
writers  had  been  chosen;  their  off  to  Alabama  to  be  a  “first”  in 
names  all  well  known  as  top-  a  new  journalistic  adventure. 


'’‘‘Z  was  told  that  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News*  classified  section  is  the  place 
to  dispose  of  white  elephants  !  ” 
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Bom  in  1809  to  poor  phnoor  parontSp  Ahrmbmm  Lincoln  hmd  scant  omrly  schooling  hut  that^  tho  axe  and  plow.  But  even  as  a  hey, 
the  thirst  Jor  knowledge  was  in  him.  In  every  iree  moment .  •  •  whenever  he  could  get  a  hook  ...he  retd. 


Hie  hoy  who  MLKED24  miles  TO  RMD  a  BOOK 


Reading  in  scope  and  abundance  that 
would  have  delighted  the  hungry  mind 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  provided  in  word 
and  picture  by  Th.  American  Weekly. 
Reading  about  science,  art,  literature,  his* 
tory,  religion  .  .  .  reading  about  people 
.  .  .  their  hopes,  fears,  struggles,  their 
heartbreaks  and  laughter,their  disappoint* 
ments,  tragedies,  triumphs  . . .  the  whole 
crowded  story  of  the  brave  and  foolish 
and  tender  things  they  do. 

This  great  story  of  history-in-the-mak* 
ing  is  brought  regularly  by  The  American 
Weekly  into  more  than  8,000,000  homes 
from  coast  to  coast.  Distributed  through 
a  group  of  great  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
American  Weekly  exerts  a  direct  and  pow¬ 
erful  influence  upon  the  world’s  largest 
reading  audience. 

Tfw  manwfcwtwrM’  wfie  eniotiatm  hh  product 
or  hh  company's  namo  with  such  an  inthmaco 
is  tying  In  with  tho  most  poworful  known  fore 
in  advorthing. 


THE  AMERICAN 

EEKLY 


Craator 
Gremiation 
in  tin  World 
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**The  Nation*s  Readinz  Habit** 

Main  Office:  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  yore  19,  N.  Y. 
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for  writing  such  a  column  as  "I’m  sometimes  too  didactic,  bet 
“  •  ■  international  politics  I  try  to  write  in  such  a  way  u 
{y  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  start  people  thinking,  even 
nowledge  of  history,  if  they  argue  with  me.” 

IV  s  ail  me  knowledge  on  hu-  Prior  to  his  column  for  the 
man  experience  we  have  to  go  Herald  ^ibune,  Maj.  Eliot  had 
by.”  Such  a  columnist  needs  written  books,  magazine  articlei 
also,  he  thinks,  a  capacity  for  and  a  few  special  pieces  for 
analysis  and  ability  to  judge  the  '^f^spapers.  He  wm  a  veteriii 
sources  of  news.  first  World  War,  infantry 

Maj.  Eliot  keeps  up  with  the  TTJ*  a?™v 
news  he  needs  as  background  ^®11 

through  the  able  clipping  of  fo  do  w?to  st^Sfew 
several  newspapers  by  two  sec-  sxraxegy. 

retaries.  These  are  kept  three  ■ 

months  in  a  filing  system  that  ___  _  , 

suits  his  needs.  For  other  back-  $liUUU<UUU  OOU^llt 
ground  he  has  his  large  working  Topeka,  Kan.,  July  3(1— Lt 
library  and  the  sort  of  personal  Gov.  Jess  Denious  announced 
contacts  he  found  collected  so  last  week  that  contributions  by 
conveniently  at  the  San  Fran-  private  individuals  or  corpon- 
cisco  Conference.  tions  to  funds  for  the  promotion 

Like  most  columnists  he  is  of  state  resources  and  at^e 
In  tions  may  be  deducted  for  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes.  Meanwhile 
.it  was  reveal^  that  a  group  of 
's,  but  in  businessmen  will  go  out  in  Sep- 
‘‘you  have  tember  to  raise  a  $1,000,000 
booster  fund  for  Kansas. 


War  Analysis, 
Postwar,  S^e 
Subject— Eliot 


we  developed  at  San  Francisco 
work,  civilization  can  be  wiped  Eliot’s^  on 
out  or  the  world  dominated  by 
one  power.  The  spirit  of  the 
San  Francisco  conference  was 
not  of  elation  but  ...  of  grim 
necessity.” 

'Steps  to  Peace' 

He  spoke  of  the  charter  as  a 
be  working  compromise  and  a  step 
toward  peace.  ‘T  have  no 
patience  with  my  friends  who 

I  want  the  milennium  tomorrow.” 

The  international,  not  the 
national,  will  continue  to  be 
his  field,  Eliot  stated.  “I  am 
not  engaged  in  domestic  pro¬ 
phecy”  (.  .  .  unless  of  course. 

Sen.  Wheeler  or  someone  else 
tries  to  explode  national  dyna¬ 
mite  under  the  charter. )  “There’s 
too  much  of  the  tendency  to 
take  any  persons  who  have  _ 

their  names  in  the  public  prints  on  guard  against  didacticism, 
and  ask  what  they  think  of  military  analysis  he  offered  pos- 
public  affairs — like  asking  Frank  sibilities  rather  than  prophecy- 
for  an  opinion  on  the  ing  coming  maneuvers,  tut 

international  policy  -  _  1—  - 
rock  bottom  requisite”  to  make  decisions.”  he  declared. 


Military  strategy  and  inter¬ 
national  politics  are  so  closely 
associated  that  there  will  ' 
no  reconversion 
problem  for 
military  anal- 
ysts  —  if  they 
feel  as  does 
Maj.  George 
Fielding  Eliot, 
who  s  X 


analysis  by  his  book,  “The  Ram¬ 
parts  We  Watch,”  Maj.  Eliot 
has  produced  daily  columns  of¬ 
fering  readers  the  various  pos¬ 
sible  strategic  developments. 
Now  he  has  dropped  to  four 
columns. 

Big,  square  and  impressive  in 
his  book-lined  office,  he  leaned 
back  at  his  desk  and  gave  Editor 
&  Publisher  several  reasons  for 
the  reduction  in  number  of 
columns  and  none  of  them  was 
the  end  of  the  European  war. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said, 
“that  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come  this  world  is  going  to 
be  ruled  by  a  combination  of 
force.  You  can’t  separate  the 
political  and  military  aspects 
of  international  affairs.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  writing 
on  both.” 

Alternates  with  Lippmonn 

Newsprint  shortage  was  the 
first  reason  he  gave  for  reduc¬ 
ing  his  output. 

“I  thought  it  was  better  to 
appear  on  contrasting  days  to 
Lippmann,”  he  continued. 
“Every  once  in  awhile  we’d 
roll  up  on  that  split  page  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  thing.” 

But  when  the  war  is  over 
he  doesn’t  expect  to  go  back 
to  the  seven-a-week  regimen. 
“It’s  a  terrific  strain.”  he  said, 
visibly  relaxing.  "These  have 
to  be  more  thoughtful  columns 
because  there  are  more  ramifi¬ 
cations.  .  .  .  You  have  to  see 
people.  It  takes  an  awful  lot 
of  time  to  see  people.  At  this 
type  of  reporting  it’s  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  informed.” 

“If  I  have  any  value  in  this 
field.”  he  said,  “it’s  because  I 
know  both  the  military  and  the 
political  side.” 

More  than  any  military  de¬ 
velopments  to  come.  Maj.  Eliot 
is  interested  in  the  making  and 
keeping  of  the  peace. 

“One  object  in  which  I  am 
more  vitally  interested  than  in 
any  other,”  he  declared,  warm¬ 
ing  thoroughly  to  his  subject, 
“is  finding  some  method  by 
which  the  weapons  developed 
for  this  war  can  be  prevented 
from  ever  being  turned  loose 
on  the  world  again.  If  I’m  dedi¬ 
cated  to  any  purpose,  that  would 

“I’m  not  exaggerating  in  the 
least  when  I  tay  that  if  this 
thing  is  allowed  to  develop,  if 
we  don’t  make  the  constitution 


Statistics  reveal  that  the  average  age  of  linecasting  machine  operators  has  advanced  ten  years! 
Fewer  young  men  are  serving  apprenticeships.  This  trend  was  in  evidence  long  before  the 
war,  and  the  war  has  only  served  to  heighten  the  condition. 

Speed  up  the  work  of  your  older  operators!  Save  their  eyes  and  your  money  by  installing 
Matrix  Contrast  Service.  Your  present  matrices  can  be  treated  with  Black  and  White — it’s  not 
necessary  to  purchase  new  ones. 

The  question,  “How  will  we  do  more  work  with  fewer  and  older  operators?”  is  easily  solved 
when  you  install  Black  and  White.  You  will  benefit  when  you  give  your  operators  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 

Write  today! 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

sou  UOMSttS  ol  tlM  Kia  L  HU  MATMX  CONTRAST  PATUm  NOS.  1,4M,4S7  and  1,796,02$ 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.T. 

mOHAM  AOanS:  FUNOITOR,  LTD.,  3,  WOODRRIDGE  STREH,  CURKENWEU  (NtHN,  LONDON,  E.CT 
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\dv«‘rli.sinc  Rpprest‘nlaii\oM  John  B.  UmNiHord,  Im., 
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GRAND  COULEE  DAM 

Martel  In  1933  an4  to4*r  tlie  "MlfiiU* 

Ml  W»r  tula  trent  ^roircl  hM  9«en  a 

factor  In  Ike  lUndp  apwar9  cllak  In  lnUn4 
Ca^lr*  knalneaa.  rkartc4  br  fnlvenltir  of  Walk- 
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DNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ECONOMISTS  CHART  13  YEARS  OF 
PROGRESS  IN  THIS  FAST  DEVELOPING  WESTERN  MARKET 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  —  INLAND  EMPIRE  AREA 


PC^CCNT 


Sonrcea  of  the  various  data  are  as  followa' 
Electricity  sales-^Washlnfton  Water  Power  Co . 
Spokane  Factory  Employment-^Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  Department  store  sales, 
eastern  Washlncton  and  northern  Idaho^Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  Post  office  r^ 
ceipts.  Spokane.  Walla  Walla.  Wenatchee  and 
Yakima— Various  postmasters  Gasoline  sales. 
Washlnftoi>— Tax  Commission.  Olympia.  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  Spokane— Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle.  Carloadlngs  i  grain,  fruit  and  live¬ 
stock  i— Pacific  Northwest  Advisory  Board.  Se¬ 
attle  Bank  debits.  Spokane.  Walla  Walla  and 
Yakima— Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  5>an  Frknctaco. 
Ufe  Insurance  sales  i  ordinary  i.  Washington— 
Ufe  Insurance  Rescorch  Bureau.  Hartford.  Conn 


The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  Spokane’s  Inland  EImpire 
—because  of  its  immense  basic  resources  of  farm  crops, 
forest  products,  metals  and  minerals — because  of  sensation¬ 
al  developments  resulting  from  the  war — and  because  of 
future  growth  assured  by  cheap  power  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  the  creation  of  a  new  farm  empire  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Basin. 

Recognition  of  the  Inland  Empire  as  a  market  has  come 
from  many  authorities,  high  among  them  being  the  econo¬ 
mists  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Economics  and  Business,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle.  This  bureau’s  official  publication  is  a  monthly 
magazine,  “Pacific  Northwest  Industry,”  edited  by  Dr.  Na¬ 
thanael  H.  Engle,  Director  of  the  Bureau.  In  its  April,  1945, 
issue  this  magazine  states:  “TREND  OF  BUSINESS— With 
this  issue  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  is  inaugurating 
a  new  index  designed  to  measure  business  activity  in  the 


Inland  Empire — that  large  territory  consisting  of  eastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho,  western  Montana  and  north¬ 
eastern  Oregon,  of  which  Spokane  is  the  chief  trading  center 
and  the  acknowledged  financial  leader.”  The  initial  chart 
is  reproduced  above  with  the  permission  of  Dr.  Engle. 

This  new  composite  index  is  composed  of  eleven  major 
series  of  business  and  economic  data — electricity  sales,  fac¬ 
tory  employment,  department  store  sales,  post  office  re¬ 
ceipts,  gasoline  sales,  newspaper  advertising,  carloadlngs 
grain,  carloadlngs  fruit,  carloadlngs  livestock,  bank  debits, 
life  insurance  sales.  In  its  analysis  of  the  chart  the  maga¬ 
zine  states:  “Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  the  Inland  Empire  area  as  portrayed  by  this 
index  is  that  it  has  maintained  a  steady  upward  trend  since 
1932,  similar  to  that  which  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  a 
prosperous  and  growing  economy.” 
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Reporter  Goes 
On  Mission 
For  Readers 


Paper  Orders  Cut 

Washington.  Aug.  1 — Pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  instructed 
by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  reduce  their  August  receipts 
oi  newsprint  by  S%. 

Quotas  ior  the  quarter  are 
not  oiiected.  The  purpose  is 
to  spread  the  task  oi  filling  or¬ 
ders  over  the  three  months 
which  make  up  the  quarter,  a 
heavy  concentration  having 
been  iound  in  the  current 
month. 


Cleveland,  Aug.  1 — Theodore 
Andrica,  nationalities  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  flew  to  Eu¬ 
rope  last  week 
as  a  messenger 
for  almost  4,000 
Cleveland  read¬ 
ers  and  as  their 
special  Euro¬ 
pean  corre- 
spondent. 

It  is  the  eighth 
trip  to  Europe 
for  Andrica  as 
a  reportorial 
good  will  am¬ 
bassador  on  the 
continent  for 

Clevelanders.  _ _ _ _ _ 

But  this  time  he  went  in  uniform  by  war  years  without  a  break 
and  with  the  pleas  of  Cleveland’s  from  work,  are  pointing  a  way 
foreign-born  more  urgent  for  to  other  publishers  in  turning 
some  information  on  the  fate  of  to  colleges  during  the  summer 
their  families  and  the  welfare  for  the  manpower  that  enable: 
of  their  cities  and  towns.  the  editors  to  go  fishing  and  get 

Many  of  the  peaceful  villages  . 

he  often  wrote  from  for  Press  William  Wilmot,  pi^lisher  of 
readers  and  where  he  took  col-  Rttzuille  Jourtial-Ttmes  and 
ored  movies  to  show  to  vast  cos-  secretary  of  the  Washington 
mopolitan  audiences  here  have  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
been  totally  destroyed  tion,  got  a  three-weeks  break  by 

In  1938  he  witnessed  the  dis-  turning  his  county  seat  news- 
memberment  of  Czechoslovakia  over  to  Barbara  Shackel- 

and  the  entry  of  HiUer  into  Aus-  recent  University  of  Wash- 

ington  graduate,  who,  after  her 
■  .  .  ...  ,  -  stay  at  Ritzville,  was  called 

HundrMs  of  mousands  of  back  to  Seattle  to  serve  as  act- 
Clevelanders  saw  his  movies  of  ing  director  of  the  University 
Hitler  in  Innsbruck.  news  service. 

On  his  toips  abroad.  Andrica  Allen  M.  Lacey,  editor  of  an- 
has  avoid^  politicians  and  other  large  weekly,  the  Colfax 
prime  ministers  to  spend  his  Gazette  -  Commoner,  called  in 
time  with,  and  take  pictures  and  Maynard  Hicks  as  replacement 
write  stories  about,  the  little  while  Lacey  spent  six  weeks  in 
people  who  have  sent  so  many  California  recently.  Hicks  was 
relatives  to  this  city.  having  a  vacation  from  his 

Last  week  the  Press  an-  threefold  job  at  the  State  Col- 


Andrica 


Excess  Quota  Penalty 

Washington,  Aug.  2 — The  Day 
Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City,  which  pr^uced  a  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Day.  has  been 
charged  by  the  War  Production 
Board  with  using  “a  substantial 
amount”  of  paper  over  its  quota 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1843,  as  a 
result  of  quota  miscalcula¬ 
tion. 

During  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1945,  the  company 
has  been  forbidden  to  use  more 
than  390  tons  of  paper,  in  each 
quarter,  and  cannot  carry  over 
into  siibsequent  quarters  any 
less-than-quota  use  during  those 
quarters. 


To  Rooch 
Boyonno  tfio  Timoi 
i$  a  "must"— 

Woolthiott  Morkoh  in 
Amorieo. 
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Gannett  Papers  5*SSon“iiS%.Su*h‘& 
Publicize  Policy  le^utives^'surround^h'im.  W 

In  Labor  Press  beSlts.”’'^ 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  31 — In  ,  ,  ■ 

a  large  advertisement  published  Pacific  War  'Classes' 
in  a  labor  paper,  the  Rochester  q  .  #  rt  i  . 

Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  36*  lOr  r'ennsylvaniQ 
Chronicle  publicized  their  em-  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  i_a 
ploye  benefit  programs  and  the  series  of  10  conferences  has  been 
Gannett  Newspapers’  “friendli-  scheduled  by  the  War  Depart- 
ness  toward  the  union  system.”  ment  for  Pennsylvania  newspa- 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Frank  per  editors  and  radio  executive 
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RETAIL  FOOD  and 
DRUG  STORES  used  ovc 


and  independent  Super  Markets,  5 
independents  in  a  voluntary  chain  spof- 
sored  by  largest  wholesale  grocer  pi* 
53  additional  independent  grocen»*i 
used  space  regularly  or  occasionally  b 
tie-ups.  The  top  7  chain  and  indepw^ 
ent  drug  stores  advertise  reguM 
each  week. 


PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  New$pop«f 
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More  than  500, <xx)  propellers  bearing  the  Hamilton  Standard  emblem 
have  been  delivered  to  the  armed  services  by  the  wartime  team  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Standard  Propellers  and  its  American  licensees  —  Frigidaire,  Nash- 
Kelvinator,  Remington  Rand  and  Canadian  Propellers.  They  comprise 
more  than  three-quarters  of  all  propellers  on  American  warplanes. 

In  addititm,  two-thirds  of  all  propellers  on  British-built  warplanes  are  of 
Hamilton  Standard  design. 

*  *  * 

These  modern  propellers  are  the  result  of  intensive  research,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  gruelling  test  in  actual  service.  Always  looking  ahead, 
Hamilton  Standard  engineers  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
aircraft  engine  horsepower,  and  have  efficiently  harnessed  that  horsc-_ 
power  to  make  American  airplanes  fly  ever  faster,  higher  and  farther. 

When  war  came,  the  basic  Hamilton  Standard  Hydromatic  propeller 
was  thoroughly  proved  and  ready  for  quantity  production.  And  even  as 
this  type  was  rolling  off  the  production  lines,  Hamilton  Standard  engi¬ 
neers  were  completing  development  of  an  entirely  new  and  improved 
type  of  propeller  for  the  superior  airplanes  of  tomorrow. 

♦  * 

Similar  continuing  and  aggressive  development  by  the  entire  aircraft 
industry  has  helped  make  America  supreme  in  the  air  today.  It  must  be 
continued  without  interruption,  to  keep  America  secure  in  the  skies. 
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THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAM 


CoP£ 


.1945 


King 


features 
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WE,  too,  have  an  aversion  to  statistics. 

But  occasionally  figures  can  be  exciting,  even  eloquentJ 

Take,  for  instance,  our  credit  line,  ‘‘copr.  1945,  King  Feature 
Syndicate,  Inc.  World  rights  reserved.” 

It  appears  on  several  hundred  features,  in  several  thousand 
newspapers,  in  47  countries,  365  days  a  year.  The  total  figure 
reach  astronomical  proportions. 

Although  KFS  is  the  world’s  largest  syndicate,  size  doesn’l 
necessarily  mean  anything. 
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CREDIT  LINE 


Editors  buy  features  for  one  reason  only-because  they  di¬ 
rectly  increase  reader  interest  and  build  CIRCULATION. 

CIRCULATION  revenue  in  1944  averaged  36.54%  of  total 


newspaper  revenue,  says  a  recent  survey. 

CIRCULATION  is  the  life-blood  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  must  be  maintained  at  present  levels 
-and  increased. 

And,  of  course,  when  you  think  of  CIRCU¬ 
LATION,  you  inevitably  think  of 


RES  SYNDICATE 
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England's  Home  Town 
Papers  Gain  in  War 


By  Leonard  Fletcher 

Public  Relotiona  Officer.  The  Newspaper  Society 


LONDON.  Eng.,  Aug.  2 — The 

Provincial  newspapers  ol  the 
British  Isles  have,  by  their  .sober, 
straightforward  and  unexagger¬ 
ated  reports  of  world  and  home 
events  during  the  war  years, 
commanded  respect  and  support 
in  larger  measure  than  at  any 
other  time  in  their  centuries  of 
existence. 

There  has  been  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  value  as  an 
advertising  medium  but,  through 
newsprint  restriction,  it  could 
not  be  exploited  to  the  full. 
There  is  an  ironic  touch  about 
the  position.  Provincial  news¬ 
papers  that  often  had  to  fight 
hard  to  present  their  case  as  de¬ 
sirable  media  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  before  the  war,  have — 
through  space  shortage  —  been 
forced  to  refuse  space  in  the  last 
six  years,  or,  in  other  instances, 
to  restrict  spaces  to  a  maximum 
of  4  inches  double  column. 

Newsprint  shortage  at  one 
time  reduced  supplies  to  20%  of 
pre-war  level  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  the  home-town  news- 
naoers  was  greater  than  ever 
before.  Circulations  had  to  be 
pegged.  Your  own  American 
boys  over  here  learned  to  read 
and  appreciate  our  Provincial 
newspapers  although  in  make¬ 
up  often  so  very  different  from 
what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  their  home-towns  across 
the  Atlantic.  And  those  pros¬ 
perous  advertising  agencies  over 
here  which  had  their  origins  in 
the  United  States  came  to  a  new 
realization  of  the  value  of  the 
Provincial  newspapers  for  in¬ 
tensive  coverage  of  the  country.* 
Remember  to  aak  for  .  .  . 

In  part,  of  course,  this  adver¬ 
tising  rush  to  the  Provinces  was 
attributable  to  the  zoning  of  the 
country  for  distribution  of  many 
commodities,  so  that — to  con¬ 
serve  rail  and  road  transport 
facilities  —  certain  proprietary 
items  would  not  be  available  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  led  to  increased  prestige 
advertising  in  the  regions  from 
which  they  were  banned — “We 
cannot  supply  you  now.  but  re¬ 
member  to  ask  for  . . . . ’s  biscuits 
after  the  war.” 

By  way  of  illustration — one 
agency  not  unknown  to  your 
readers  was  spending  £2,971  on 
Press  advertising  in  May  this 
.vear.  on  behalf  of  a  cereal  ac¬ 
count.  Of  this  £1,419  went  to 
the  Provincials.  The  same  agency 
spent  £3,452  for  a  health  bev¬ 
erage.  and  £930  went  to  the 
Provincials. 

Another  agency  known  to 
your  American  readers,  in  April 
this  year,  spent  over  25%  of  its 
total  appropriation  with  the  Pro- 
vinical  newspapers.  I  could  give 
many  other  examples — instances 
of  more  than  50%  of  a  national 
cycle  account  going  to  the 
Provinces,  half  a  national  cereal 
appropriation  to  the  Provincials, 


half  a  national  biscuit  account 
spent  in  the  Provinces,  and  so 
on.  But  those  additional  exam¬ 
ples  would  only  prove  what 
every  advertising  agent  in  Eng¬ 
land  knows  today,  that  no  mar¬ 
keting  or  prestige  scheme  is 
complete  without  .substantial  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  home-town  news¬ 
papers  (Britain  calls  them  “Pro¬ 
vincials,"  “local  dailies,”  or 
“local  weeklies”). 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  newspaper  set-up  in  the 
British  Isles  is  so  very  different 
from  that  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Here,  in  addition  to 
the  essentially  local  dailies  and 
weeklies,  the  national  daily 
morning  newspapers  go  into 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Provinces.  We,  too.  have 
hundreds  of  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  with  a  large  technical 
and  trade  press.  And  that  is  why 
the  present  allocation  to  the 
Provincial  newspapers  of  25% 
to  50%  of  an  appropriation  is 
significant.  Out  of  what  remains 
all  the  national  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  all  the  maga¬ 
zines,  periodicals,  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  papers  have  to  take  their 
shares. 

Local  Loyalty 

Even  in  homes  which  take  a 
national  daily  additional  to  the 
local  morning  and/or  evening 
paper  and  the  local  weekly, 
there  is  an  attachment  to  the 
home  -  town  newspaper  that 
amazes  most  people. 

In  a  town  of  90.000  people, 
where  the  evening  newspaper 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30.000,  I  found  the 
editor  going  through  a  mail  that 
includ^  150  letters  and  post¬ 
cards  from  local  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Forces  in  Britain 
and  overseas.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  messages  from  serving 
readers  in  one  day!  And  yet 
that  is  not  unusual. 

The  volume  of  small  classified 
ads  also  tells  its  own  story.  In 
some  Provincial  daily  newspaper 
offices  readers  taking  in  classi- 
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fied  ads  are  told  that  there  is  a 
month’s  time  lag — that  publica¬ 
tion  will  not  be  possible  until 
four  weeks  later.  But  the  read¬ 
ers  know  the  value  of  that  half- 
dollar  .small  and  they  are  content 
to  await  its  publication. 

One  Provincial  evening  paper 
in  1944  published  no  fewer  than 
74.253  Births.  Marriages  and 
Deaths  announcements  alone. 

Circulations  of  Britain’s  home¬ 
town  newspapers  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  Evening  newspaper  net 
.sales  range  from  over  250.000 
in  the  cities  to  20.000  or  30.000 
in  the  less  densely  populated 
areas.  And  there  are  local 
weekly  newspaper  offices  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country  pub¬ 
lishing  70,000  and  even  80.000 
copies  weekly.  The  greatest 
number  are  probably  in  the 
region  of  10,000.  But  it  is  always 
a  solid  net  sale  with  every  local 
paper — daily  or  weekly— enter¬ 
ing  the  home  and  being  read  by 
all  members  of  the  family.  In 
fact,  the  head  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  evening  newspapers  in  the 
Provinces  tells  me  that  75%  of 
his  sales  are  actually  delivered 
to  the  homes  of  readers.  That, 
of  course,  is  an  important  feature 
of  Proviaicial  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Britain,  and  reduces 
wastage  of  net  sales  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum. 

These  post-war  years  are  likely 
to  see  expansion  of  market  re¬ 
search  in  the  British  Isles.  Pres¬ 
ent  appearances  are  that  there 
will  be  more  research  by  the 
Provincial  newspapers  them¬ 
selves.  but  before  the  war  a 
number  of  the  larger  Provincial 
publishing  offices  had  highly  ef¬ 
ficient  service  and  research  de¬ 
partments  and  only  war-time 
circumstances  caused  their  close¬ 
down. 

Britain  Studies  Bureau 

Britain  is  watching  with  the 
keenest  interest  the  work  of 
your  Advertising  Bureau,  ANPA. 
whose  nearest  equivalent  in 
Britain  is  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety’s  Publicity  Department, 
which  has  various  plans  that 
cannot  be  implemented  at  the 
present  time.  For  example,  no 
promotion  matter  can  be  printed 
in  Britain  by  or  for  newspapers! 

’The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  is  a  very  active  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Isles,  and, 
while  many  Provincial  news¬ 
papers  have  entered  into  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  last  six  months, 
on  Dec.  31  of  last  year  there 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION’S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
Its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 
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Cruising  Middies 
Get  Daily  Free 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  July  30— <Jift 
copies  of  the  Puerto  Rico  World 
Journal,  only  English-language 
newspaper  in  this  American- 
owned,  Spanish-speaking  island 
were  distributed  among  An¬ 
napolis  midshipmen  who  put  in 
here  recently  during  a  cruise. 

It  was  the  first  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  they  had  seen 
since  departing  from  an  Elast^ 
port  and  it  is  likely  the  only 
English  -  language  newspaper 
they  will  see  until  they  return 
to  the  States  in  mid-August. 

were  25  Provincial  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  over  200  home-town 
weeklies  covered  by  A.B.C.  cer¬ 
tificates.  ’Those  A.B.C.  net  sain 
certificates  show  2,328,175  com¬ 
bined  daily  sales  for  those  25 
dailies  and  over  2,250,000  com¬ 
bined  weekly  sales  for  the  2M 
weeklies  And  yet,  of  course, 
they  are  less  than  one  quarter 
of  the  total  of  the  newspapers 
published  in  the  Provinces  and 
for  the  Provinces  of  England. 
Scotland.  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Britain  is  not  so  statistically 
minded  as  America,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  other  data,  it  can  be 
stated  that  many  home-town 
weeklies — even  in  their  small 
war-time  sizes — are  accommodat¬ 
ing  10,000  column  inches  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  ( over  and 
above  local  accounts )  per  annum. 

The  Provincial  newspapers  of 
Britain  have  entered  on  the  post¬ 
war  years  very  confidently. 

■ 

Anniversary  for  45th 

The  45fh  Division  Newt,  fa¬ 
mous  Army  newspaper  edited 
by  Sgt.  Don  Robinson  and  home 
ground  of  Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin’s 
cartoons,  appeared  recently  in  a 
special  ^ition  in  Germany.  Oc¬ 
casion  was  the  second  anniver 
sary  of  the  Division’s  entry  into 
combat. 
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and  Low  Operating  and  Maintenance  Costs 


Plate  and  impression  cylinders  of  Goss  Presses  mounted  in  Pre-loaded 
Timken  tapered  roller  bearings  have  shown  truly  remarkable  performance 
records.  In  6,120  such  bearings  built  into  newspaper  presses  over  a  ten-year 
period,  the  record  is; — no  failures  and  no  replacements. 

Now,  to  insure  even  greater  smoothness  of  operation  and  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  printing  quality,  the  form  rollers  in  the  HEADLINER  PRESS 
are  mounted  in  Preloaded  Bearings. 
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Canada's  Pulp 
Outlook  Better, 
Says  Observer 

Philadelphia,  July  30 — Hope 
for  steadily  increasing  supplies 
of  pulpwoi^  was  expressed  here 
today  by  Robert  McCay  Green, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  30- 
day  sojourn  in  the  Canadian 
woods,  the  time  principally 
spent  in  Newfoundland. 

Combining  business  with  va¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Green  went  to  New¬ 
foundland  as  one  of  a  party  of 
U.  S.  newspaper  executives  who 
were  guests  of  the  Bowater  Pa¬ 
per  Manufacturing  Co.,  located 
at  Corner  Brook.  This  company 
in  normal  times  manufactures 
approximately  200,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  purchased  by 
U.  S.  publishers. 

Others  in  the  party  included 
Herbert  Cruikshank,  assistant 
g^eneral  manager  of  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspapers;  Wallace 
Brooks,  advertising  director  of 
the  Chicago  Sun;  James  Berres- 
ford.  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
( Tenn. )  Banner.  T^eir  host  was 
Joseph  Sullivan,  vice-president 
of  the  Bowater  concern,  in  the 
New  York  office. 

More  Manpower 

Encouraging  signs  were  met 
everywhere  in  the  pulpwood 
country,  said  Mr.  Green.  Prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  viewing  the  sit¬ 
uation  optimistically  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  manpower,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Bowater,  said  the 
Inquirer  executive,  is  virtually 
back  to  normal.  Officials  said 
they  are  able  to  employ  enough 
woodchoppers  to  bring  current 
cuttings  back  to  pre-war  levels. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  get 
pulp  into  the  mills  and  out 
again  in  newsprint  form,  and 
then  relay  it  to  U.  S.  markets, 
but  Mr.  Green  believed  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  would  begin  to 
And  agreeable  relief  possibly  by 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 


J.  D.  White  Takes  Over 
Simpson's  AP  Column 

San  Francisco.  Aug.  1 — James 
D.  White,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Washington  bureau 
and  now  in  San  Francisco,  is 
writing  the  daily  interpretative 
column  formerly  done  by  Kirke 
Simpson,  who  did  his  last  column 
on  July  30,  from  the  nation’s 
capital. 

The  scope  of  the  column  has 
been  changed  from  one  touching 
on  a  general  variety  of  subjects 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  the 
specific  field  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  theater. 

White  got  his  start  with  AP  in 
Peking.  China,  where  he  served 
for  several  years  as  a  member  of 
the  bureau  there.  With  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  with  Japan,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  repatriated 
in  1942.  returning  *o  the  United 
States  on  the  Gripsholm  and 
serving  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  until  recently. 
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BELIEVE  IT,  BOB 

“In  grateful  recognition  of  the  un¬ 
usual  honors  and  amenities  ac¬ 
corded  Purple  Heart  members." 
Bob  Ripley  was  the  recipient  of  a 
scroll  from  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  in  ceremonies  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Momaroneck, 
N.  Y.  William  Thomas,  left,  past 
notional  commonder,  mode  the 
presentotion. 

Pulp  Industry  Abroad 
Hit  by  Coal  Shortage 

Washington,  Aug.  2 — Lack  of 
coal  will  keep  western  European 
paper  production  and  shipment 
from  reaching  pre-war  levels 
“in  the  near  future,’’  the  paper 
advisory  committee  on  exports 
has  been  informed  by  Arthur 
Bevan  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

Bevan  has  completed  a  survey 
in  his  capacity  as  chief  of  the 
paper,  lumber  and  containers 
section  of  FEA. 

‘"There  has  been  an  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  cannot  count  on  receiving 
any  pulp  or  paper  from  that  area 
in  the  near  future,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  pulp  from  Sweden," 
he  said.  Even  Sweden  was  pic¬ 
tured  as  operating  under  great 
difficulty,  due  to  short  stocks  of 
coal,  and  is  shipping  from  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks  rather  than 
normal  production.  Wood  which 
might  have  been  used  for  pulp¬ 
ing  is  being  converted  to  fuel. 
■ 

Sponsors  Chess 

Los  Angeles,  July  30 — Chess 
masters  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  are  competing  in  a  Pan 
American  Chess  Congress  tour¬ 
nament  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  Hollywood. 
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Editor  Scores  Beat 
Over  Friendly  Rivals 

Minneapolis,  July  30 — When 
the  reputed  leader  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  night  life  and  gambling  cir¬ 
cles,  sought  by  police  for  ques¬ 
tioning  in  connection  with  the 
fatal  shooting  of  a  labor  union 
organizer,  notified  authorities 
he'd  surrender  today  rather  than 
spend  the  weekend  in  jail,  Len 
Welch,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  de¬ 
cided  he  couldn’t  wait  for  the 
witnesses’  story.  He  called  the 
fugitive’s  attorney  and  an¬ 
nounced  he  want^  the  man’s 
story. 

Welch,  who  stepped  up  from 
a  police  reporter’s  job  on  the 
Star-Journal  to  become  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Tribune 
and  returned  to  become  assistant 
city  editor,  got  the  story,  wrote 
it  and  then  checked  back  with 


the  man’s  attorney.  The  Dier, 
blossomed  out  under  a  slx-i^ 
umn  headline. 

The  ^ge  was  completely 
taken  off  the  surrender  story 
for  the  afternoon  Star-Joumi 
and  Daily  Times,  but  since  they 
too,  are  Cowles  owned  the  best 
didn’t  carry  the  ordinary  sting. 
■ 

Two  Firsts 

Norfolk,  Va..  Aug.  1— Mary 
Hopkins,  Norfolk  Ledger-Dip 
patch  reporter,  has  broken  two 
records  within  a  brief  time 
First  she  was  the  pioneer  woman 
police  reporter  in  the  50-year 
history  of  the  paper  and  then 
on  July  30  she  became  the  first 
woman  sports  editor.  Lenny 
Goodman,  sports  editor,  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  and  then  will  go  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  Jeanne  Rock¬ 
well  is  taking  the  police  assign¬ 
ment. 


“A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES" 

(modern  version) 

/lad  not  in  a  Pickwickian  sense! 

IN  the  very  shadow  of  a  metropolis  stands 
a  city  one  twentieth  its  size.  Here  if  any¬ 
where  is  “hard  going”  for  a  local  newspaper. 
Yet  here  a  strong  local  paper  develops-a 
paper  that  commands  the  respect  of  both 
local  and  national  advertisers.  Unusual?  Not 
at  all.  In  a  city  like  that  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  recently  made  a  “Con¬ 
tinuing  Study”  and  comments  as  follows  on 
the  locsd  newspaper’s  success: 

**To  succeed  in  this  field  it,  (the  Local- 
news  Daily)  has  apparently  developed  a 
news  policy  dedicated  to  full  coverage  of 
local  news,  servicemen’s  or  other  war 
news  with  a  local  slant,  in  addition  to 
giving  front  page  position  to  war  and 
important  national  and  international 
stories.  The  inside  pages  carry  more 
than  a  normal  amount  of  local  news 
and  features.” 

The  moral  of  this  “tale”  is  plain— there  is  no 
substitute  for  local  news  in  building  and  hold¬ 
ing  newspaper  readership.  Facing  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Metropolitan  papers  the  Localnews 
Daily  wins  out  with  one  exclusive  ingredient 
—  LOCAL  NEWS. 
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RACE  RELATIONS 

NO  ONE  can  deny  that  we  have  a  serious 
race  problem,  not  only  in  our  major 
industrial  cities  but  throughout  the  coun* 
try.  The  greatest  fault  of  most  of  us  is 
that  we  get  aroused  and  decide  that  “some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it”  only  when 
race  hatreds  boil  over  and  we  get  an  out¬ 
ward  manifestation  of  the  problem.  When 
things  are  calm  and  quiet  most  of  us  for¬ 
get  about  it,  never  giving  a  thought  to  the 
caldrons  bubbling  beneath  the  surface,  the 
every  day  irritations  feeding  smoldering 
tempers  that  sooner  or  later  may  result  in 
another  racial  conflict. 

It  is  a  national  problem.  But  primarily 
it  is  a  community  problem  and  for  that 
reason  we  believe  it  should  be  the  func¬ 
tion  of  all  newspapers  to  do  what  they  can 
to  create  better  understanding  among 
peoples  in  their  cities  and  to  eliminate,  or 
at  least  reduce,  the  causes  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  races. 

Eight  representatives  of  the  Negro  press, 
at  the  invitation  of  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
discussed  this  problem  last  week.  They 
were  informed,  intelligent  people  and  they 
offered  intelligent  suggestions,  reported  in 
full  on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  Their 
recommendations  covered  many  points 
from  the  identiflcation  of  Negroes  in  news 
stories,  especially  crime,  to  political  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  South. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  this  problem. 
There  is  no  one  thing  that  can  be  done 
to  erase  the  hatreds  and  insure  future 
peace  in  each  community.  This  situation 
has  been  building  up  for  years.  It  has 
been  allowed  to  nm  its  course  with  few 
people  taking  an  interest. 

But  time  is  running  out — something  must 
be  done — and  we  believe  the  newspapers 
can  do  it. 

The  best  suggestion  to  come  out  of  the 
meeting  with  the  Negro  editors  is  that 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  so-called 
white  newspapers  and  those  of  the  Negro 
newspapers  should  meet  to  discuss  the 
problem  to  discover  what  they  can  do 
cooperatively  for  the  community.  It  costs 
nothing,  except  perhaps  the  sacriflce  of  a 
little  pride  in  some  instances.  And  we  pre¬ 
dict  ^e  experience  will  be  enlightening 
and  worthwhile. 

We  urge  adoption  of  this  technique  on 
every  editor  as  a  starting  point  for  solving 
one  of  our  most  ticklish  domestic  problems. 

SMASH  REPORTING 

THAT  journalistic  rarity  of  a  reporter  be¬ 
ing  present  at  the  scene  of  a  disaster 
came  to  pass  last  Saturday  at  New  York’s 
Empire  State  Building.  Jim  Irwin,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  editor  and  now  a  man¬ 
agement  consultant,  was  more  than  “in  on 
the  ground  floor”  of  that  story.  He  was 
on  the  75th  floor  when  the  Army  bomber 
hit  the  79th.  Within  a  few  minutes  he  had 
contacted  all  three  wire  services,  and  he 
stayed  with  the  job  in  spite  of  his  own 
dangerous  position  until  he  had  given  com¬ 
plete  information  to  all  and  answered 
queries  from  many  out  of  town  papers. 

Irwin  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  his 
quick  action  and  his  desire  to  serve  every¬ 
one.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  thing  to 
contact  friends  at  one  news  service  and 
sew  up  his  story  for  a  fat  fee. 
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Our  help  is  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.  —Psalms,  CXXIV ;  8. 


TRIAL  BY  NEWSPAPERS 

NEWSPAPERS  often  have  been  criticized 
for  condemning,  harassing  and  hound¬ 
ing  persons  on  trial  or  suspected  of  guilt 
in  a  crime.  Thus,  the  term  “trial  by  news¬ 
paper”  has  been  used  frequently  to  the 
detriment  of  the  press.  In  a  few  cases 
these  charges  have  been  true.  In  most 
instances  they  have  been  the  result  of 
honest,  alert,  vigorous  reporting. 

New  York  newspapers,  in  the  case  of 
Bertram  M.  Campbell,  are  now  tackling 
the  other  side  of  the  story.  Instead  of 
bending  their  efforts  to  see  that  justice  is 
meted  out  to  guilty  parties,  they  are  giving 
unlimited  news  and  editorial  space  to  cor¬ 
rect  what  has  been  called  the  greatest  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  in  the  history  of  our 
courts.  Campbell  spent  three  years  and 
four  months  In  prison  for  a  crime  he  never 
committed.  His  life  and  that  of  his  family 
have  been  practically  ruined  and  the  New 
York  papers  seek  to  correct  this  injustice. 

Here  is  proof  that  our  newspapers  are 
not  vindictive,  as  has  been  charged. 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Florida  State 
Supreme  Court  in  upholding  the  contempt 
of  court  conviction  against  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  stated:  “Trial  by  newspaper  is  prac¬ 
tically  obsolete  in  England  while  in  this 
country  it  has  in  some  instances  become 
one  of  the  most  vicious  impediments  to 
fair  and  impartial  trial.”  That  is  certainly 
dragging  a  herring  of  some  sort  across  the 
trail.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with 
what  is  done  in  England  in  these  matters, 
and  what’s  more,  so-called  “trial  by  news¬ 
paper”  is  not  involved  in  this  case. 

The  question  remains:  does  a  newspaper 
have  the  right  to  criticize  ttie  courts  in 
editorials  and  cartoons?  ITie  Supreme 
Court  has  already  declared  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  that  right  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  Herald  case  going  to  the  highest 
court  for  final  ruling. 

NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

NATIONAL  Newspaper  Week,  October  1-8, 
is  only  two  months  away.  It  is  not  too 
early  for  all  newspapers  to  start  plan¬ 
ning  for  their  participation  in  this  event. 

This  year  the  slogan  for  the  week — “A 
Free  Press — Torch  of  World  Peace” — is 
something  that  all  editors  can  get  their 
teeth  into. 

Newspaper  Week  is  an  opportunity  for 
all  newspapers  to  educate  their  readers  on 
the  important  role  they  play  in  assisting 
an  informed  public  to  participate  in  local, 
national  and  international  affairs.  Don't 
pass  it  up. 


PRESS  ENTERS  VIENNA 

AMERICAN,  British  and  French  reporter! 

have  entered  Vienna,  held  for  monthi 
in  a  censorship  blackout  by  the  Soviets 
This  is  the  first  break  in  the  central  Euro¬ 
pean  news  vacuum  since  the  opening  of 
Berlin. 

It  is  also  the  first  and  only  indication 
that  representations  by  our  own  State  De¬ 
partment,  for  a  free  flow  of  news  from 
those  areas,  have  been  heeded  by  authori¬ 
ties  in  Moscow.  ’ 

This  publication  has  pointed  out  fre 
quently  that  the  Russian  attitude  of  secrecy 
in  central  Europe  has  been  breeding  db- 
trust  and  suspicion  among  people  in  this 
country.  Two  weeks  ago  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  E.  Grew  stated  “the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  has  for  some  time  been 
pressing  the  Soviet  authorities  for  author 
ization  for  American  correspondents  to 
enter  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  accurate¬ 
ly  to  the  American  public  on  developments 
there.” 

In  admitting  correspondents  to  Vienna, 
Russia  has  taken  a  step  toward  better  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  United  States.  First 
dispatches  from  Vienna  indicate  we  have  i 
lot  to  learn  of  what  went  on  and  what  is 
going  on  in  that  city. 

We  hope  the  American  public  doesn’t  get 
the  impression  that  the  Russian  news  blad- 
out  is  now  ended.  There  remains  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Bulgaria  completely  verbotaa 
to  newsmen. 

Russia  has  taken  the  first  step  but  still 
hsis  a  long  way  to  go. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  ADS 

THE  Ofifice  of  Surplus  Property,  Depar^ 

ment  of  Commerce,  is  attempting  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  excess  materials  worth  miUionsof 
dollars,  and  its  only  method  of  attractlai 
prospective  buyers  is  publicity. 

Surplus  automotive  parts  are  on  the 
agenda  for  August,  spot  sales  to  be  held  in 
eight  cities.  The  Department  of  Commoct 
news  release  may  be  used  in  some  places. 
There  will  be  some  cities  where  it  will  not 
be  printed.  As  a  result,  bids  will  be  fewer 
in  number  than  would  have  resulted  fron 
wider  dissemination  of  the  information  to 
the  public. 

We  campaigned  unsuccessfully  four  yetn 
years  ago  for  government-paid  advertisini 
in  behalf  of  War  Bonds.  However,  we  pot 
over  our  main  point — that  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  selling  job  could  not  be  done  without 
advertising.  Sponsored  advertising  become 
the  substitute,  but  it  has  sold  billiono  of 
dollars’  worth  of  bonds. 

We  urge  the  Department  of  Commerte 
to  reconsider  its  sales  plan  and  adopt  the 
advertising  technique.  If  government  fundi 
are  not  available  for  advertising,  whidi 
usually  is  the  answer,  then  locally  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  is  worth  trying  in  key 
cities. 

If  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  tryini 
to  “dump”  this  material,  few  and  low  bidi 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  If  the  Departmot 
wants  to  protect  the  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  by  the  American  people  in  this  sur 
plus  property  and  get  more  and  higher 
bids,  advertising  is  the  answer. 
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magazine  and  assistant  promo- 

tion  manager  of  Food  Field  Re-  In  The  Edltonal  RoOlllS 
porter  and  Drug  Trade  News. 

John  J.  Padulo,  comptroller 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  business  man- 
ager.  He  joined 
the  newspaper 
October, 

^  1941,  before  it 


personal 

mention 


f  D  HOTCHKISS,  lormeny 
managing  editor  of  the  Los 
luelM  Times,  has  been  ap- 
^ted  editor.  The  position  he 
has  been  vacant  for 
aoe  time. 

p*or,  William  A.  Sumner  is 
M  leave  from  his  post  in  agri- 
fliltural  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
fgsity  of  Wisconsin  to  teach 
to  soldiers  at  Army 
Center  No.  1,  in 


editor  for  the 
U.P.  New 
York,  has  been 
named  to  direct  ■ 
public  relations  9% 
for  Cooper 
Union,  in  New  H  W  ^ 

York.  In  Army  ^ 

service  pre-dat- 
ing  Pearl  Hiu:- 
bor,  Henson 
served  in  Lon- 
don  as  executive 
officer  for  the  Henson 
Public  Relations 
Section,  ETO  Headquarters. 

G.  Edward  Pendray,  former 
science  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  of  Literary 
Digest,  for  the  past  nine  years 
assistant  to  Westinghouse  pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  education,  opened  his 
_  r,  1  own  offices  Aug.  1  as  counselor 

in  management,  public  relations 
presiden^t  of  the  South  Bend  education. 

(Ind.)  Tribune  m  charge  of  ra¬ 
dio,  has  been  appointed  a  mem-  Robert  P.  Brundage,  for- 
ber  of  the  South  Bend  Vete-  merly  with  the  New  York  and 
rans*  Service  Commission  by  Chicago  offices  of  the  Wall 
Mayor  F.  Kenneth  Dempsey.  Street  Journal,  has  been  ap- 
New  advertising  staff  mem-  Pointed  manager  of  the  paper’s 
b.?roi  ufe  (cS)  L»  Angeles  b„„au. 

News-Press  are:  Charles  Ewing  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  New  York 
Shackle,  formerly  of  the  British  Herald  Tribune  aviation  editor. 
Ministry  of  Information  and  one-  will  leave  Aug.  5  on  a  two-week 
time  South  Africa  advertising  tour  of  Caribbean  and  South 
agency  man,  and  Charles  Chris-  American  airbases  under  the 
TiAN,  formerly  of  the  Portland  ATC  auspices.  Music  Reviewer 
(Me.)  Press-Herold  and  Express.  Francis  Perkins  has  been  r^ 
Winfield  Scott,  circulation  leased  from  the  Army  and  will 
manager  of  the  Beloit  (Wls.)  return  to  his  desk  soon.  He’s 
News,  is  recovering  from  i^ock  been  with  Radio  Luxembourg 
and  bruises  suffered  in  a  colli*  during  the  past  six  months  and 
Sion  while  he  and  his  famUy  was  overseas  two  yeare  doing 
were  driving  special  service  work  in  England 

Howard  Wilson  business  France.  Music  Critic  Virgil 

THOMSON  Will  gO  tO  Paxis  SOOn 

al  )  R%)ubHcan  since  1929,\as  ®r^fiSLr™°cuUuraf®®lffr‘'iC 
purchase  an  interest  in  the  cultural  life  in 

Herald  Publishing  Co.  at  Car-  'ranee. 

roll,  la.,  and  will  join  his  brother,  Ted  Grover,  formerly  with  AP 
James  W,  Wilson,  in  the  pub-  and  U.P.  in  New  York,  has 
lication  of  the  Carroll  Times-  joined  the  Hollywood  newsroom 


jounulism 

University  . 

girivenham.  England. 

X,  C  Dehel.  publisher  of  the 
ViMora  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
(Chairman  of  a  special  Navy 
Islind  Committee  of  the  Niagara 
fnatier  Planning  Commission. 

Canada-owned  island  is  a 
praposed  site  for  headquarters 
cl  fte  United  Nations, 
a  C.  Burkheimer.  publisher 
cl  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
frm,  has  been  presented  with 
1  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
lie  Glendale  Veterans’  Informa- 
doD  Center  for  his  work  in  be- 
hilf  of  the  center,  sponsored  by 
rarious  civic  organizations.  The 
News-Press  has  given  the  center 
h^uarters  space  in  its  own 
baikUng  and  published  a  12-page 
supplement  wholly  devoted  to 
tie  center. 

J.  P.  Fishburn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Tisies  and  World-News,  has  re- 
sifned  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
fiiii  Suffrage  Commission  due 
to  travel  difficulties  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  business. 

Aithui  j.  Baum,  publisher  of 
tie  last  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
TribiMe,  has  been  appointed 
rfisirman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  committee  of  the  Com- 
Jiittee  for  Economic  Develop- 
luent 

Andbew  Jackson  McWain, 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Bitnda  (N.  Y.)  News,  recently 
idebrated  his  85th  birthday. 
Hdschiel  L.  Hunt,  for  11 
•OKI  editor  of  the  Laredo  ( Tex. ) 
riact,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Corpu  Christi  Caller-Times.  E. 
f.  Putor  of  Houston  succeeds 


Padulo 


Herald. 


STARR  A.  GALLOWAY  has 
been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
.lew  to  succeed 

teiLD  F.  Dis-  I 

nr,  who  re- 

sifned  recently  r 

to  become  asso-  i 

tilted  wiffi  Buy- 

ioi  Service  Co., 

b^quarters  in  y 

Chicago.  Gallo- 

siy  has  been 

vith  the  News  | 

“T  17  years, 


TH6 

TOODLES 


T  h  i  i  All-American 
TOOOLE  FAHiLY  is 
a  homey,  human  and 
humorous  group  that 
grow«  on  reaefert . . . 
keeps  them  coming 
back  for  more. 


thing  salesman,  j  Galloway 
•hai  joining  the  ^ 

display  staff  as  salesman 
later  becoming  local  adver- 
tning  manager. 

WiujAM  Steiner  has  been  ap- 
bwnted  advertising  promotion 
^ager  of  the  Washington  Post. 

“eformerly  was  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Scholastic 
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WrM*  ar  wire  far 
proefs  oad  ftrmi 


The  little  Girl 
With  the  Big 
Following 


NANCY 

A  recent  letter  to  Ernie  Boshmiller 
from  an  enthusiastic  fan  soma  up 
why  his  great  comic,  NANCY,  is 
known  as  “the  little  girl  with  the 
great  big  following.” 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Ross  of  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  writes: — ^“For  a  long 
time  I  have  intended  to  write  and 
thank  yon  for  the  fine  wholesome 
amusement  yon  furnish  for  ns 
every  day.  Some  of  the  so  called 
Tunnies’  are  horrible  enough  to 
give  one  a  nightmare,  bat  I  always 
.  turn  to  Nancy  and  Slnggo  as  soon 
I  as  the  paper  comes. 

I  “You  will  be  interested' to  hear  that 
I  some  time  ago  one  of  our  clergymen 
was  condemning  the  cheap  liter¬ 
ature  and  poor  ‘fnnnies’  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  all  the  time 
and  then  added  that  he  did  enjoy 
Nancy  and  Sluggo  and  looked  for 
them  every  morning. 

“Let  us  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
amuse  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
How  do  you  do  it  365  days,  year 
after  year?” 

For  samples  of  how  Ernie  Bush- 
miller  does  it  365  days  a  year — 
NANCY  appears  daily  as  a  strip 
and  Sunday  as  a  color  page — please 
write  to 

FEATURE 
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220  EAST  42no  street, 
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staff  of  the  American  Broadcast* 
ing  Company. 

Robert  M.  Hofmann,  recently 
on  the  AP  staff  in  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  staff  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 
He  formerly  worked  for  AP  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  at  one 
time  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal.  John  Mooney, 
legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
assigned  temporarily  to  the  staff 
of  Gannett  National  Service  in 
Washington.  Charles  Palmer, 
AP  correspondent  in  Albany,  is 
recuperating  from  an  abdominal 
operation.  Duane  LaFleche.  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  has  been  named 
publicity  agent  for  the  National 
War  Fund  Drive  in  Albany 
County. 

Miss  Charlotte  Johnson,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Atlantic  City 
( N.  J. )  Sunday  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Women's  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City  at  its  re¬ 
cent  organization  meeting. 

Hugh  Scott  has  rejoined  the 
Sunday  magazine  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  after  more 
than  two  years  in  military  ser- 
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With  whiek  hay*  bees  mcrBcd:  Th«  Joor- 
— lit.  catahliahed  Match  24,  ISM;  Newa- 
SManlaa.  MarclL  lSt2:  Foarth  EataU, 
1.  1894;  Editor  i  Publiaher,  De- 
•aa^  7,  1901;  AdvertiaiiMb  Fabruarr 
^  192S.  TStlea  PatcMcd  and  RcRiatered. 

Caatenta  onpy righted  194S. _ 
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Larnw.  Frank  K.  FkaLUAH.  Contribnt- 
tng  Bdiiort;  Viroinia  Brown,  Ubrmiimt. 
jAMRi  Wbmrt  BaewR.  Jr..  PMither: 
CtoARiai  T.  Stuart,  Gtnerat  Umeeer 
amd  Advtrtinmg  Dtrtttar;  JouaR  B. 
Ebbhril  Mmrkatimg  mtd  Rtttartk  tiu»- 
rm;  ORnaaR  H.  Stratr.  CireutmUmt 
Jfaaa#rr;  FhANK  IfcCARi,  CUuiM  and 

Plaeawumt  ifaniwtr.  _ 

IFarMn#*an  4.  D.  C„  Bnrraa,  Jamrs  J. 
BtnUR.  1382  NaN'awal  Prttt  Bldg.. 

gkme,  Bianhllc  19t0. _ 

Chicsgt  1,  Burtm,  810  Lender  Gmmrmn 
Mr  and  Aetidrmt  Bmlding.  360  Nrrtfc 
Mithigmt  Av*.,  Tel.,  State  4898:  Grorh 
A.  BaANaRNRURo,  Editor;  Harnt  K. 
Black,  Adoartiaimg  Repreamtatiaa. 
Philadelphia  Buream,  1046  Ctamtereial 
Truet  Bldg.,  IStk  and  Marhrt  SU.,  Phila. 
r  Pa.,  Tel.  RITenhoaea  4582;  Ckarlbs 

W.  Dukr,  Carretpoadint. _ 

PaeUe  Comet  Carreepandent.  Harry  Nrl- 
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Prandcp  4;  Telephone.  Sutter  1393; 
and  408  Pershing  Sgnare  Building,  Lot 
Angeles  13;  Telephone.  Ifichiran  0911. 
London  Ofice:  VnA  CsANauR.  Man¬ 
ager,  “Downalona,'*  Barnet  Gate  Lane. 
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PoreiRn.  $5.  indndinc  year  book  number. 


vice.  Vie  Kendrick,  who  left  the  I 
Inquirer  staff  to  join  OWI,  is 
now  in  China. 

Bill  Driscoll,  sports  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Eddie  Hogan  as  assistant  sports 
editor,  with  Bill  McBride  named  < 
as  desk  assistant.  Robert  Dunn, 
out  of  military  service,  is  re¬ 
joining  the  Record  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Margaret  Kerrigan  has 
been  promoted  from  copy  girl 
to  reporter. 

Dr.  Laurence  R.  Campbell. 
associate  professor  in  journalism 
at  Temple  University,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  full  professorship  in 
the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism.  Formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Pacific  Coast  edition.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  been  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  Rotarian,  editor 
of  Drug  Progress  and  research 
assistant  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Alan  G.  Crist,  discharged 
Armv  major,  has  returned  to  the 
AP  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  bureau  af¬ 
ter  four  years  and  seven  months’ 
military  service.  He  saw  duty 
in  Italy,  France.  Belgium.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany.  Robert 
Moorhead,  Harrisburg  staff 
member,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  AP  office. 

W.  Henry  Wilson,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  will  rejoin  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  August.  He  was 
recently  discharged  from  the 
Army. 

E.  V.  W.  Jones,  member  of  the 
AP  staff  in  London  for  the  last 
nine  months,  is  vacationing  in 
Miami.  Fla.  Later  he  will  re¬ 
port  for  duty  at  AP  southern 
headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

LeRoy  Smith,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga. ) 
News  and  Telegraph,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun. 

Barton  D.  Pattie,  for  the  past 
10  vears  a  member  of  the  AP 
staff  at  Richmond.  Va.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  New  York 
cable  desk  to  London.  He  for¬ 
merly  edited  the  Waynesboro 
( Va. )  News-Virginian  and  served 
on  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  staff.  Reginald  L.  Wood, 
former  AP  staff  member  at  Rich¬ 
mond  and  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Mexico  City. 

Carl  Cahill,  a  1945  graduate 
of  Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Record  as  a  reporter. 

A.  J.  Hauge,  formerly  with  the 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  News,  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Oxnard  ( Cal. )  Press-Courier. 

Gene  Farmer,  a  member  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette  news 
staff  for  five  years,  the  last  two 
as  city  editor,  has  resigned  to 
join  Life  magazine. 

Robert  Kyle  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  Star  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  has  resigned  to  become 
executive  manager  of  the  Beer 
Distributors  of  Indiana. 

Junius  Nielson,  formerly  chief 
photographer  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  overnight  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  bureau  of 
Acme-NEA.  Also  joining  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  is  Carole 
Hacke,  who  has  been  appointed 


bureau  assistant.  She  formerly 
was  with  the  Son  Francisco 
News. 

Irven  G.  Derrick,  former  night 
traffic  supervisor  at  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  San  Francisco,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Phoenix  to  assume  new 
duties  as  traffic  chief  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  AP  bureau.  He  succeeds 
George  H.  Steiner,  who  has  been 
appointed  traffic  chief  of  the  AP 
London  bureau. 

Harry  Bergman,  night  cable 
editor  and  war  editor  for  U.P.  at 
New  York,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  San  Francisco  bureau  as 
chief  of  the  Pacific  cable  desk. 

Wesley  E.  Robbins,  former  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  and  William  P. 
St.  Sure,  onetime  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fresno  Republican,  more  re¬ 
cently  an  executive  of  the  Key 
Transit  System,  have  opened  a 
research  and  public  relations 
service  under  the  name  of  St. 
Sure  &  Robbins  in  Oakland. 

Betty  Preston  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  society  editor 
of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
Press. 

Ed  Dudley,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Frank  Rogers  have 
been  appointed  assistant  city 
editors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  Robert  E.  Lee,  medically 
discharged  war  veteran  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  has  joined 
the  News  staff  as  rewrite  and 
general  assignment  man. 

Edward  Barlow,  formerly  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  (Cal.) 
Times  and  the  News,  has  been 
appointed  vacation  relief  man 
at  the  U.P.  Hollywood  cable  bu¬ 
reau.  Jack  Leener,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  is  han¬ 
dling  rewrite  for  U.P.  at  Los 
Angeles,  as  is  Martin  Clinton, 
former  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  pub¬ 
licity  man. 

Natalie  Knight,  formerly  with 


and  s*lt 

Lake  City,  is  now  night  i^. 
ager  at  the  U.P.  San  Diego  W 
reau,  replacing  Jules  Maituiw 
who  has  taken  a  similar  ooit  it 
Portland.  Ore.  Robert  Webb 
formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles  bo^ 
reau,  has  been  appointed  aA. 
letics  publicity  director  at  th* 
University  of  Southern  Callf^ 
nia. 

Victor  Kelly,  former  Acm* 
Photo  manager  at  Los  Angeles 
has  resigned  to  handle  athletics 
publicity  at  the  Los  Angeles 
campus  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Maj.  Francis  Keen,  home  »f- 
ter  seven  years’  military  service 
has  assumed  the  post  of  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec 
tator.  Ivan  Miller,  cable  editor 
in  recent  years,  has  become 
sports  editor. 

With  the  Colors 

CAPT.  JAMES  W.  CAMPBELL 

former  manager  of  the  UJ> 
bureau  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  service  with  the  Third  Army 
in  its  drive  across  Europe  and 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Ar¬ 
dennes.  Campbell,  now  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Seventh 
Press  Camp,  served  as  press 
liaison  and  briefing  officer  (or 
the  Third  Army  and.  accordini 
to  his  citation,  “was  largely  rc 
sponsible  for  keeping  the  world 
press  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  Third  Army.” 

Tech.  Sgt.  Frederick  Cuaay 
and  Tech.  Sgt.  Ben  Chattiiu. 
managing  editor  and  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Daily  Pacifian. 
Army  newspaper  in  BJanila,  have 
been  awarded  Bronze  Stars  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Frayne  Baker,  com¬ 
manding  the  Philippines  base 
section.  Cleary  is  former  editor 
of  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Re¬ 
porter,  and  Chatfield  is  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WRITE  or  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 


IDITOR  1  PUILISHEl  for 


A  MAJOR  NEED  of  America  today  is 
the  discovery  and  development  of 
scientific  ability  among:  boys  and 
girls  now  in  high  school.  Real  abil¬ 
ity  for  creative  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  is  rare.  Many  who  do  not 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  scientific  talents  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  made  available  for 
America’s  future  prognress  through 
the  Science  Talent  Search,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Science  Clubs  of  America 
and  sponsored  by  the  Westinghouse 
Educational  Foundation. 


a  nation-wide  search 
for  scientists  of  tomorrow 


WHY  THE  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH  WAS  STARTED 

The  objectives  of  this  unique  search  are  threefold :  to  discover  high  school 
seniors  of  exceptional  scientific  aptitude  —  to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
need  for  developing  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  in  research  —  and  to  make 
the  American  public  aware  of  the  importance  of  science  in  their  daily  lives. 


HOW  ENTRANTS  ARE  TESTED 

Examination  of  entrants  in  Science  Talent  Searches  is  based 
largely  upon  rigorous  science  aptitude  tests  —  to  determine 
their  research  ability,  reasoning  powers  and  breadth  of  scientific 
knowledge.  These  tests  are  prepared  by  Dr.  Harold  E.  Edgerton 
and  Dr.  Steuart  H.  Britt,  prominent  educators  and  psychologists. 


HOW  THE  SEARCH  IS  CONDUCTED 

Each  year,  high  school  seniors  all  over  America  compete  for  Westing- 
house  Science  Scholarships,  of  a  total  value  of  $11,000,  by  taking 
these  aptitude  tests  and  submitting  original  science  essays.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  40  finalists  in  the  Annual  Science  Talent  Search  is 
based  upon  their  records  in  aptitude  tests,  scholastic  standing, 
recommendation  of  teachers,  and  science  essays,  in  the  order  given. 


WHAT  IT  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED 

To  date,  160  brilliant  youngsters—winners  of  Science  Talent  Searches 
—  have  been  awarded  $41,500  in  Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships. 
In  addition,  429  winners  of  Honorable  Mentions  in  the  first  two  Science 
Talent  Searches  have  received  scholarships,  valued  at  $132,450,  from 
other  sources.  Of  perhaps  greater  importance,  a  continuing  study  of 
one  of  the  early  Searches  has  disclosed  that  more  than  75%  of  those 
who  entered  this  competition  have  actually  gone  to  college  —  against 
a  national  average  of  only  35%  for  high  school  students! 


SEND  FOR  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH  LEAHET 
If  you  are  the  parent  of  a  scien¬ 
tifically-gifted  boy  or  girl  who 
will  be  a  high  school  senior  this 
fall  ...  or  if  you  know  of  such 
talented  youngsters  . . .  send  for 
Science  Talent  Search  Leaflet 
MW-85  which  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  competitive 
awards.  Write:  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  Box  1017, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


ouse 


PLANTS  IN  as  CITIES 


Tune  in:  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS— Sunday,  t:30  pm,  EWT,  NBC  •  TED  MALONE— Monday  through  Friday,  lt:iS  am,  EWT,  Blue  Nettrork 
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Stem  Lauds 
Achievements 
In  the  Pacific 

Philadelphia,  July  31  —  “No 
other  nation  of  people  in  all  the 
world  can  push  dirt  around  and 
build  things  like  Americans.” 
observed  J.  David  Stern,  head  of 
Stern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
the  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Pott, 
as  he  got  home  this  week  from 
a  month’s  tour  of  the  Pacific 
theater  of  war. 

"You  have  to  se  it  to  believe 
it.”  said  Mr.  Stern  to  Editor  & 
IhjBLisHEH.  “Our  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  war  against  the 
Japs — and  naturally  so — are  al¬ 
most  entirely  taken  up  with 
accounts  of  military  achieve¬ 
ments.  the  victories  of  our  armed 
forces. 

“The  great  stories  of  the  war — 
great  in  the  sense  of  their  mag¬ 
nitude  of  undertaking  and  exe¬ 
cution — are  yet  to  be  written. 
These  stories  have  to  do  with 
conquests  other  than  actual 
fighting. 

“Now  that  the  Jap  has  been 
completely  licked  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  air,  the  necessity  for  strict 
censorshin  is  all  but  ended.  You 
will  shortly  get  the  magnificent 
story  concerning  the  triumphs  of 
American  engineering  and  scien¬ 
tific  skill.” 

Mr.  Stem  and  William  R. 
Mathews,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  were  the  first 
visiting  American  newspaper 
publishers  to  reach  Okinawa  and 
inspect  ^e  doorway  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  mainland 

“I  had  heard  and  read  about 
the  logistics  of  this  war,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  of  fighting  5,000 
miles  from  the  homeland  in  a 
land  of  island  jungles  and  im¬ 
penetrable  wilderness,”  said  Mr. 
Stern.  “Such  words  as  marvel¬ 
ous,  stupendous  and  colossal 
come  easily  to  mind  in  describ¬ 
ing  what  I  have  just  witnessed — 
and  they  are  hardly  adequate. 

“Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  it 
seems,  we  were  looking  at  that 
picture  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
being  raised  on  Iwo  Jima.  To¬ 
day  it  is  completely  transformed, 
crisscrossed  with  runways  for 
our  aircraft,  made  habitable  for 
our  men  and  made  a  military 
Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific.  It’s  the 
same  story  on  recently-conquered 
Okinawa.” 

The  trip  was  strenuous.  Every 
morning,  while  aboard  ship,  said 
Mr.  Stem,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  breakfast  with  Admiral 
Nimitz — but  he  seldom  made  it. 
Tired  from  ttie  dizzy  pace,  he 
was  snatching  a  few  extra  winks 
while  boatswains  were  piping  all 
hands  to  the  mess  galleys. 

In  Manila  the  publisher  spent 
much  time  with  General  MacAr- 
thur  and  his  staff.  Admirals 
Spruance,  ’Turner,  Towers  and 
Kinkaid  —  ^e  publishers  met 
them  all  aboard  ship. 

Suggesting  the  magnitude  of 
our  operations  in  the  Pacific, 
Mr.  Stem  said:  “It  all  simply 
beggars  description.  It’s  a  job 
for  our  writing  boys — who  are 
doing  splendidly,  but  with  the 
big  rtory  still  to  come.” 


HEADS  AD  CLUB 

Cloy  L.  Reely.  vice-president  oi 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Rosa,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  with  offices  in 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Qevelond 
Advertising  Club.  He  succeeds 
William  M.  Farrar,  who  is  secre¬ 
tory  oi  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

U.  S.  Zone  in  Germany 
Gets  1st  Civilian  Paper 

The  first  German  -  language 
newspaper  to  be  published  in 
the  American  zone  in  Germany 
by  a  wholly  German  staff  came 
off  the  presses  last  Tuesday  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

The  newspaper,  a  semi-weekly 
named  Frankfurter  Rundschau, 
had  a  first  edition  run  of  400,000. 
It  is  licensed  by  the  American 
information  control  division, 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  McClure,  and  has  a  seven- 
man  board  of  publi^ers,  repre¬ 
senting  all  anti-Nazi  elements. 

’The  only  other  civilian-pub¬ 
lished  in  western  Germany  is 
the  Aachener  Nachrichten,  estab¬ 
lished  when  Aachen  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  American  troops.  It  is 
now  in  the  British  zone. 

■ 

Army  Is  Host 

Pocatello,  Ida.,  Aug.  1 — ^Pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  17  south¬ 
eastern  Idaho  weeklies  and  four 
daily  newspapers  were  Army 
guests  at  a  recent  meeting  to 
acquaint  them  with  experiences 
of  overseas  veterans.  Lt.  A.  B. 
Gray,  Signal  Corps  officer  at 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  conferred 
with  G.  Nicholas  lift,  managing 
editor  of  the  host  paper  for 
the  conference,  the  Pocatello 
Tribune. 


-/U5K.-TCXA 

Industrial  workers  In  this  always- 
busy  four -state,  tradinr  -  center 
market,  vrear  $4,260,000  amile. 

That's  the  amount 
in  their  fat  pay  en¬ 
velope  per  month  I 
The  smile  Is  like¬ 
wise  an  expression 
of  post-war  confi¬ 
dence.  Both  farms 
and  industries  will 
rontlnne  on  the 
boom  ‘‘beam." 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  44 

Maj.  ’Ted  G.  McDowell,  edi- 
tor-on-leave  of  the  Beckley 
(W.  Va. )  Post-Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  active  duty  as  public 
relations  officer  at  Fort  Knox. 
Ky..  after  spending  four  months 
in  the  camp  hospital 
Capt.  Richard  Wallace,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  re¬ 
porter  on  leave  in  the  Army, 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  born  recently  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Wal¬ 
lace  is  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
technical  information  in  the 
Provost  Marshal  General’s 
office. 

ScT.  Frank  Brookhauser,  by¬ 
line  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  when  he  went  into  mili¬ 
tary  service,  is  now  in  Paris 
with  the  Historical  Section. 
USFET,  engaged  in  producing 
a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
war  for  official  government  ar¬ 
chives. 

Capt.  Arthur  Dressler,  on 
leave  from  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Inquirer,  no  sooner 
arrived  home  on  furlough  than 
he  was  ordered  immediately  to 
the  Pacific.  Pfc.  Paul  Harris, 
Philadelphia  Record  reporter,  is 
home  on  his  first  furlough  since 
leaving  for  the  Pacific,  where  he 
won  the  Bronze  Star  while  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  77th  Infantry. 

Capt.  Louis  C.  Harris,  public 
relations  officer  at  Twelfth  Air 
Force  headquarters  in  Florence, 
Italy,  formerly  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  staff,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 

Warrant  Officer  Al  Cotton, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
while  serving  with  the  10th 
Armored  Division  in  Germany. 
His  wife,  Martha  Lamoreaux 
Cotton,  is  a  member  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  editorial  staff. 

First  Lt.  Morton  Sontheimer, 
on  leave  from  his  San  Francisco 
News  post  as  news  editor,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  “gallantry  in  action  and 
meritorious  achievement”  with 
the  Signal  Corps  in  the 
Pacific. 

PvT.  George  Liapes,  formerly 
executive  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  now  is 
a  Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  stationed  in  the  Pacific 

Here's  an 
advertising 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inters 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291»  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


theater.  Bill  Simons,  editor 
“in  the  district”  deparSs^  2 
the  Chronicle  before  joi^'tkl 
Army  in  May.  1943,  is^iJi, . 
sergeant  in  an  airborne  hJ 
Sion.  "■ 

Jack  Pickering,  formerly  eid- 
umnist  of  the  Detroit  Tivw  ^ 
is  heading  the  copy  aJl  ■ 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  PecM? 
edition.  ^ 

Lt.  Walter  Murphy,  onetlnif 
reporter  on  the  Mt.  ClmM. 
(Mich.)  Monitor-Leader,  eju 
has  been  stationed  in 
with  the  Eighth  Air  Force  u  i 
Special  Service  officer,  is  on  a  SO- 
day  leave  in  this  country  peod- 
ing  re-training  for  duty  ’in  flu 
Pacific.  ™ 

Wedding  Bells 

VIRGINIA  COWLES,  ‘cone 

spondent  of  the  London  rhin 
and  former  correspondent  fv 
the  New  York  Times,  now  ipt- 
cial  assistant  to  U.  S.  Ambua- 
dor  John  G.  Winant,  July  2t  in 
London  to  Flt.  Lt.  Aisan  Quv- 

LEY. 

Navy  Lt.  James  Brock,  for 
merly  of  the  U.P.  buresa  it 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Wave  En 
Lois  Phillips,  in  BrookUnt 
Mass.  He  is  stationed  in  Jick- 
sonville,  Fla. 

Midge  ’Thomas,  UJ».  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Salt  Lake  City  ud 
former  reporter  for  the  Dfierei 
News,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Mu 
Herbert  L.  Price,  fonair  Silt 
Lake  City  Telegram  reporter 
July  25. 
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J.  J.  McCutcheon 
AdvertisinK  Manaxer 
Oermanlown  Courier 


all 

Ihree” 


“Three  years  ago  McCormick  k 
Company,  Inc.,  now  the  largwt 
producers  of  spices  and  extricti 
In  this  country,  began  teUlai 
readers  of  the  Upper  Dutj 
News  about  their  64  dlfferat 
spices  and  24  different  flavorliif 
extracts.  Some  time  later  Un; 
added  the  Main  Line  TlmM  ud 
last  fall  they  added  the  Qw 
mantown  Courier. 

“Any  manufacturer  who  hu  • 
good  product  that  Is  of  Intw- 
est  to  40,000  families  that  tun 
better  than  average 
will  have  no  trouble  In  enllitW 
the  cooperation  of  dealeri  a 
our  territory  or  selling  the* 
products  to  our  readm. 

“We  publish  three 
Oermantown  Courier,  the  ^ 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  » 
by  News.  Together  tDeyjpJ| 
you  over  160,000  readert.  NOT!; 
Bargain  rates  when  you  wy 
all  three.” 


Philadelphia  Suburbtf 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6064 
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How  to  increase  war  prodnclion 


Wichita  Plant — Boeing  Airplane  Compemg 


There  are  many  ways,  both  human  and 
mechanical.  But  one  of  the  simplest  is 
to  see  that  workers  get  good  food  to  eat. 

In  plants  all  across  the  country, 
cafeterias,  canteens  and  food  wagons 
serving  nutritious,  well-balanced  meals 
have  cut  down  accidents  and  illness, 
while  stepping  up  production. 

An  Alabama  mill  increased  produc¬ 
tion  10%  within  two  weeks  after  food 
service  was  installed.  A  Washington 
plant  cut  labor  turnover  and  absen¬ 
teeism  in  half  with  a  modern  cafeteria. 
A  California  construction  firm  found 
that  lost  time  saved  by  a  good  dietitian 
totaled  $24,000  in  14  months.^ 


^  Milk,  of  course,  is  a  basic  part  of  all 
these  food  programs,  for  milk  is  na¬ 
ture’s  most  nearly  perfect  food.  Simply 
by  serving  workers  a  full  pint  of  milk 
every  day,  a  New  Jersey  rubber  com¬ 
pany  reduced  accidents  30%,  sent  pro¬ 
duction  up  and  absenteeism  down.  ' 
We’re  glad  that  milk  and  its  many , 
products  are  helping  to  keep  war  work¬ 
ers  on  the  job  and  war  production  roll¬ 
ing.  We’re  on  the  job,  too,  in  the 
National  Dairy  Laboratories,  search¬ 
ing  always  for  better  ways  to  bring  you 
the  good  health  inherent  in  milk. 

WAU  flKuree  from  War  Food  Administration 
which  will  Kladly  help  you  plan  a  sound  food 
program. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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RADIO 


Broadcasters  Oppose 
FCC  Rules  for  FM 


WASHINGTCW.  Au*.  2— Oppo¬ 
sition  to  proposed  rules  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  operation  of  FM  sta¬ 
tions  was  voiced  generally  at 
hearings  this  week. 

AM  broadcasters  who  have 
applied  for  FM  licenses  struck 
particularly  at  the  regulation 
which  would  require  them  to 
put  at  least  two  hours  of  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  programming 
on  the  FM  station  each  day. 
They  argued  for  the  right  to 
broadcast  simultaneously  all 
their  AM  programs  on  FM  facili¬ 
ties  so  as  to  get  full  coverage  of 
receivers. 

The  FCC  plan,  it  was  charged, 
would  comnel  the  AM  station 
owner  to  divide  his  resources, 
his  audience  and  his  revenue. 

Such  a  provision  would  retard 
rather  than  promote  FM.  it  was 
contended  in  a  series  of  briefs 
and  oral  presentations,  which 
also  covered  the  subjects  of 
multiple  owner^ip.  ownership 
of  FM  stations  by  licensees  of 
AM  stations,  the  allocation  plan 
as  it  affects  community  stations 
and  metropolitan  stations,  and 
the  difficulties  of  meeting  pro¬ 
posed  requirements  for  rural 
stations. 

'Fallacious  Theory' 

Louis  G.  Caldwell  and  Reed  T. 
Rollo.  counsel  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company,  operator  of 
WDAF  and  an  applicant  for  a 
high  frequency  permit,  keynoted 
the  opposition  to  separate  FM 
service  by  arguing: 

“Undoubtedly,  this  prohibition 
is  based  principally  upon  the 
theory  that  bv  providing  an  ex¬ 
tra  program  choice  to  the  listen¬ 
ers.  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
acquire  FM  sets.  We  believe 
this  to  be  a  fallacious  theory.  If 
FM  is  to  develop  fully,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  listeners  have 
available  on  that  service  all  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  pro¬ 
grams  now  available  on  AM.  but 
available  on  a  noise-free,  inter¬ 
ference-free  signal.  If  FM  were 
only  to  have  a  new  program 
service  it  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  for  the  public 
to  invest  in  FM  receivers.” 

A  difficulty  in  handling  adver¬ 
tising  copy  also  was  cited:  “If 
the  AM-FM  licensee  broadcasts 
any  commercial  program  over 
both  AM  and  FM  stations,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  broadcast 
all  commercial  programs  over 
both  stations  in  order  to  avoid 
discrimination  against  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  and  the  licensee  would  be 
forced  to  discriminate  against 
advertisers  if  the  proposed  pro¬ 
hibition  against  program  dupli¬ 
cation  were  to  be  ad(H>ted.” 

One  of  the  proposed  rules 
would  prohibit  ownership  of 
more  than  six  FM  stations  by 
the  same  interests  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  will  “foster  competition 
among  FM  bro«Hrn«t  statio’”' 
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or  provide  an  FM  broadcasting 
service  distinct  and  separate 
from  existing  services."  TOis. 
it  was  pointed  out,  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  where  a 
community  does  not  already 
have  an  FM  outlet.  Suggested 
was  a  re-wording  to  read  "not 
tend  to  restrict  competition 
among  FM  broadcast  stations.” 

Ownership  Question 

FCC  had  asked  for  comment 
on  whether  a  rule  should  be 
adopted  prohibiting  ownership 
of  both  an  AM  and  an  FM  sta¬ 
tion  serving  the  same  area  after 
FM  becomes  an  established  com¬ 
petitive  system  with  AM.  Such 
a  rule,  the  Star  contended, 
“would  be  the  most  effective 
single  means  to  stifle  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  PM.”  Licensees  of 
standard  stations,  it  was  pointed 
out,  must  bear  the  flnancial  bur¬ 
den  of  developing  the  new  art 
and  do  so  without  hope  of  return 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

“If,”  said  Caldwell  and  Rollo, 
“present  AM  broadcasters  are  to 
be  prohibited  from  realizing  the 
benefits  of  their  investment  in 
FM,  or  are  to  be  penalized  for  it 
by  being  deprived  of  their  AM 
stations,  they  simply  will  not 
make  the  investment  in  FM.” 
Also  pointed  out  is  the  fact  that 
the  future  of  FM  is  one  of  con¬ 
jecture:  that  it  may  become  com¬ 
petitive  with  standard  broadcast¬ 
ing.  may  displace  the  earlier 
system,  or  may  itself  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  television.  That  was 
submitted  as  an  additional  rea¬ 
son  for  extending  protection  of 
AM  licensees  who  desire  to  have 
FM  stations  also. 

The  allocation  plan  which 
makes  room  for  about  7,500 
community  stations  was  termed 
far  in  excess  of  any  foreseeable 
demand,  because  there  are  only 
3.265  cities  in  the  United  States 
with  populations  between  2,500 
and  50,000  population.  A  com¬ 
munity  station  would  not  serve 
its  purpose  in  a  city  of  more 
than  50,000  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  sought  in  one  of  less 
than  2.500,  the  commissioners 
were  told.  Suggested  was  spac¬ 
ing  for  about  3,000  stations. 
Broader  service  possibilities 
were  asked  for  metropolitan  sta- 


Press  Provides 
Radio  Argument 

In  the  argument  over  identical 
programming  on  AM  and  FM 
stations  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  Paul 
W.  Kesten,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  drew  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  business  to  illustrate  a 
point. 

Feeding  different  or  separate 
progranu  over  FM  transmitters, 
he  said,  “would  be  comparable 
to  denving  a  newspaper  pub- 
liriier  the  right  to  invest  in  and 
use  an  improved  printing  press. 
...  It  would  be  like  telling  him 
he  would  be  compelled  to  print 
different  news,  write  different 
editorials  and  reproduce  differ¬ 
ent  news  photographs — in  other 
words  to  publish  a  separate  and 
competing  newspaper,  while  he 
continued  to  publish  the  old 
paper,  with  the  familiar  fea¬ 
tures  desired  bv  his  readers,  on 
the  old  presses.” 


tions.  to  be  brought  about  bv  a 
revision  of  the  technical  regula¬ 
tions. 

Rules  proposed  for  rural  sta¬ 
tions.  it  was  contended,  make  it 
almost  impossible  technically 
and  absolutely  impossible  eco¬ 
nomically  to  establish  such  a  sta¬ 
tion.  To  permit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  stations  to  serve  wide 
rural  areas,  it  was  recommended 
that  a  rule  be  adopted  defining 
a  “rural”  station  as  “one  having 
a  service  area  of  at  least  15.000 
square  miles  composing  princi¬ 
pally  a  large  rural  area,  which 
may  include  one  or  more  princi¬ 
pal  cities  and  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts.  provided  that  in  rendering 
services  to  such  cities  and  metro¬ 
politan  districts  the  service  to 
the  rural  area  is  not  impaired.” 

A  large  group  of  station  own¬ 
ers  represented  at  the  hearings 
gave  formal  endorsement  to  the 
“Single  Market”  plan  for  FM 
radio  as  promoted  by  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System.  This 
is  based  on  the  contention  that 
population  is  the  only  sensible 
guide  toward  the  location  of  a 
station,  and  Bureau  of  Census 
areas  are  preferred  to  “trading 
areas.” 

However,  the  plan  was  crit¬ 
icized  by  several  spokesmen 
who  insisted  the  FCC  rules  and 
the  CBS  idea  would  hamper  de¬ 
velopment  of  FM  service  in 
rural  areas.  These  same  cities 
accused  some  broadcasters  of 
viewing  FM  with  the  “pay  dirt” 
principle  in  mind. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 
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posals  by  the  major 
former  Commissioner  TTz 
Craven,  vice-president  ‘  of  iS. 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Co  ^ 
serted  the  proposed  rulas'  "si 
t^r  to  be  an  attempt  to  eon^ 
the  economics  of  FM  broalcM. 
Ing  at  a  time  when  suA^ 
nomics  are  undeveloped” 

“In  their  present  form,”  Crs*»i, 
charged,  "they  would  caiMt  am 
of  sound  judgment  to  hwitat* 
more  than  usual  before  tin«. 
the  risk  of  a  new  business^ 
ture.” 

Walter  J.  Damm  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  radio  interou 
also  voiced  opposition  to 
FCC  program. 

Ownership  Issue  Settled 

The  FCC  on  Thursday  sfte^ 
noon  approved  sale  of  Station 
WLW,  Cincinnati,  and 
assets  of  the  Crosley  dota¬ 
tion  to  the  Aviation  Corporation 
The  Commission,  whldt  for 
more  than  one  year  had  Inqui^ 
into  the  wisdom  of  a  poli^ 
permitting  joint  ownerahb  of 
newspapers  and  radio,  had 
prob^  earlier  in  the  day  tht 
desirability  of  permitting  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  to  o«n 
broadcast  stations  and  dtcided 
the  issue  affirmatively  after 
only  a  few  hours’  consideration 
• 

J.  B.  Hunger  Retires 

PUNXSUTAWNEY,*  Pa.,  Au|.  i- 
J.  Boyd  Hunger,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  of  the  Spiri: 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Punxsutawney  Spirit,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holdings  and  will 
retire  Aug.  15. 
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RCA  Super-FM  “soundproofs  the  air". . .  eliminates  static  and  other  interferences. 


I  RCJt  Super •FM^^storms  can  be  seen  but  not  heard 
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Super-FM  is  another  “modem  miracle” 
developed  by  an  RCA  engineer.  You’ll  owe 
it  to  yourself  after  the  war,  to  hear  RCA 
Super-FM  before  you  buy. 

The  same  kind  of  “let’s  do  it  better”  re¬ 
search  that  perfected  Super-FM  goes  into 
all  RCA  radio  products.  And  when  you  buy 
an  RCA  Super-FM  radio,  or  television  set, 
or  Victrola— made  exclusively  by  RCA 
Victor— you  will  enjoy  a  unique  pride  of 
ownership  in  knowing  that  you  possess  one 
of  the  finest  instruments  of  its  kind  that 
science  has  achieved. 


With  RCA  Super-FM  radio,  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  thunderstorm  becomes  a  “polite  little 
shower.”  It  can  be  seen,  but  never  inter¬ 
rupts  broadcast  reception. 

The  first  time  you  hear  Super-FM  (Fre¬ 
quency  Modulation)  you’ll  hardly  believe 
your  ears!  For  all  static,  interference  and 
other  extraneous  noises  are  miraculously 
eliminated. 

During  a  thunderstorm  you  can  listen  to 
a  delicate  violin  sonata— and  think  you’re 
right  in  the  broadcasting  studio!  Voices 
have  a  natural  “in  the  same  room  with  you” 
quality.  You  will  a^ree  that  never  before 
have  your  favorite  symphonies,  operas  and 
popular  tunes  sounded  so  colorful,  so  pure, 
so  full-ranged  and  so  distinct  on  the  radio! 


George  L.  Beers,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Engineering  for  the  RCA 
Victor  Division,  listens  to  the  RCA 
Super-FM  that  he  developed. 
Super-FM  provides  greater  ease  in 
tuning  and  a  higher  degree  of  se¬ 
lectivity  as  well  as  freedom  from 
noise  and  interference. 
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Agency  Research  Plan 
Calls  for  Machines 

By  Betty  Feezel 

OVER  at  Erwin,  Wasey  and  Com-  basis  of  the  percentage  of  total 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis-  sales  potential  in  each  market. 


ing  agency,  these  days  there  are 
not  only  “men  at  work.”  there 
are  also  machines.  Several  dif¬ 
ferent  International  Business 
Machine  models,  installed  last 
January,  aid  Charles  Pinkham. 
agency  vice-president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Plans  Board,  with  the 
research  marketing  plan  he  de¬ 
veloped.  speeding  calculations 
and.  as  he  emphasizes,  making 
possible  a  more  detailed  job 
than  ever  before. 

Located  in  a  separate  room  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Mr.  Pinkham’s  office, 
the  machines,  which  include 
tabulator,  multiplier,  collator, 
numeric  punch,  numeric  verifier, 
alphabetic  punch,  and  repro¬ 
ducer,  are  kept  in  action  by  a 
staff  of  pretty  girls,  and  market 
data  are  assembled  and  reassem¬ 
bled  with  wizardly  skill. 

“With  the  machines  we  can, 
for  example,  do  in  a  day  some 
operations  which  formerly  took 
three  weeks;  some  which  would 
be  almost  impossible  otherwise. 
Accordingly,  we  feel  we  can  give 
our  clients  more  and  better  ser¬ 
vice,”  Mr.  Pinkham  summarized. 

Widar  Use  Expected 

“As  far  as  we  know,  Erwin, 
Wasey  is  the  only  advertising 
agency  to  adopt  the  machines  for 
any  purpose  other  than  for  of¬ 
fice  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.  I 
believe  all  of  the  agencies  will 
make  use  of  similar  machine  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  postwar  years.  They 
will  have  to.  in  order  to  with¬ 
stand  the  competition  of  those 
who  do.” 

The  research  plan  which  Mr. 
Pinkham  developed  and  which 
he  likes  to  call  the  “Sales  Yard¬ 
stick,”  can  determine  for  any 
company,  he  maintains,  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  its  advertising  to 
the  penny.  The  plan  entails  an 
accurate  delineation  of  market 
areas,  a  method  of  checking  sales 
and  the  determination  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  formula  and  a  sales  in¬ 
dex.  The  machines  are  essential 
to  its  operation. 

“We  find  a  company’s  actual 
sales  picture  rather  than  the  pic¬ 
ture  it  thought  it  had,”  he  said. 
“Many  companies  do  not  really 
know  to  whom  they  sell  or 
where  their  major  markets  are. 
Too  often  they  assume  that  sales 
are  made  in  the  area  where  their 
wholesalers  are,  which  is  some¬ 
times  quite  far  from  the  truth.” 

When  a  client  is  willing  to  re¬ 
veal  his  sales  figures  per  year. 
Mr.  Pinkham  said,  the  agency 
will  break  them  down  to  show 
retail  sales  by  states,  or  markets, 
finding  the  percentage  of  total 
retail  business  in  each  market. 
Then  the  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  is  broken  down  in  these 
same  markets  according  to  these 
percentages. 

If  the  product  is  one  for  which 
unit  sales  cannot  be  recorded  or 
if  the  client  does  not  wish  to 
disclose  his  sales  figures  the  same 
procedure  is  carried  out  on  the 
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“What  does  all  of  this  mean  to 
the  client?”  Mr.  Pinkham  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  can  keep  him  from 
shooting  in  the  dark.  He  can 
check  to  the  penny  money  spent 
in  newspapers,  magazines  or  ra¬ 
dio  in  each  market.  He  can  read¬ 
ily  see  that  one  ad  made  twice 
the  sales  in  this  territory  while 
results  from  a  special  supple¬ 
mentary  campaign  in  another 
territory  did  not  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense.  He  can  spot  markets 
which  have  been  steady  sales 
losers,  others  which  have  good 
sales  potentialities  but  have  been 
deprived  of  the  proper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  exploit  them.” 

After  the  first  two  steps  have 
been  taken  and  the  advertising 
appropriation  broken  down  into 
individual  media  expenses,  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  made  to  put  the 
company  on  a  sounder  basis, 
guaranteeing  the  client  advertis¬ 
ing  in  proportion  to  sales  in 
each  geographic  area,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

By  holding  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  in  relationship  to  sales 
in  each  market  and  by  running 
the  same  copy  in  each  market  it 
is  possible  to  eliminate  the  two 
variables  in  the  measurement  of, 
sales. 

“The  machines  take  over  on 
the  breakdowns,”  Mr.  Pinkham 
commented.  “In  the  case  of  a 
breakdown  of  expenditures  by 
newspaper  Sunday  supplement 
magazines,  the  circulation  figure 
is  multiplied,  via  machine,  by 
the  cost  per  reader,  showing,  for 
instance,  that  use  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Weekly  in  seven  cities 
cost  this  advertiser  two  cents 
per  sale.” 

Mr.  Pinkham  developed  the 
“Sales  Yardstick”  five  years  ago 
when  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass. 

When  the  plan  was  tried  the 
company  first  sought  to  check 
distribution  via  numbered  box- 
tops.  offering  a  free  premium. 
Step  number  two  was  a  record 
of  the  shipping  date  and  the 


A  comer  of  Erwin,  Wosey's  Marketing  Research  Department  with 
Charles  Pinkham  examining  the  tabulating  cards,  while  Adel#  Peytog 
switches  on  the  Reproducer. 


name  of  the  wholesaler.  tomers,  by  products,  by  sUtei. 

By  the  100,000  annual  returns  by  markets,  and  by  warehouxt 
of  the  inserts,  plus  the  carton  “Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I 
tops,  the  Pinkham  company  was  came  over  to  Erwin,  Wasey,”  Mr 
able  to  get  a  definite  5%  check  Pinkham  reported,  “I  guess  I 
on  distribution.  The  informa-  wanted  to  see  how  the  piss 
tion,  carefully  charted  and  worked  on  other  products.  And 
coded  on  IBM  cards,  enabled  it  can  work  on  every  produd 
them  to  obtain  at  any  time  daily,  we’ve  found;  if  you  can’t  do  it 
weekly  or  monthly  reports  on  by  sales  you  can  do  it  by  sale 
the  total  actual  sales  by  cus-  potentials.” 


Eliminate  All  Worry! 

Newspaper  carrier  boys,  operating  as 
independent  contractors,  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  original 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

...  A  program  which  combines  needed 
saieguards  for  the  boy  and  contingent 
liability  protection  tor  the  newspaper 


No  Cost  to  the  Newspaper 

Ask  any  of  the  many  newspapers  sponsoring  this  pre 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  request 
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H.OW  would  YOU 
I  Make  a  Freight  Rate? 

*  There  are  no  secrets  in  rate  making.  It  is  done  in  notice  and  liold  open  meetings.  Tltey  do  this 

V'  the  open.  It  follows  an  established,  sensible  pattern  through  their  Rate  Bureaus  or  Traffic  Associations, 

p  which  has  long  had  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Anyone  who  is  interested,  whether  he  ships  in  a 

/  Commerce  Commission.  small  way  or  in  enormous  volume,  may  take  part  in 

I  ?  Railroad  height  rates  are  designed  to  encourage  the  deliberations  and  offer  suggestions  or  objections. 

i  the  greatest  possible  flow  of  materials  and  mer-  Actually,  the  railroads  merely  propose  rates.  Before 

chandise  of  all  kinds,  and  to  meet  the  over-all  cost  proposed  rates  become  effective  they  must  be  filed 

I  of  transportation.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered.  Is  the  ship-  the  rates  proposed  by  the  carriers  are  not  satis- 

ment  heavy  or  light  ?  How  much  space  does  it  factory,  the  public  has  recourse  to  the  Commission, 

occupy  ?  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  How  difficult  is  After  that,  the  application  of  the  rates  is  under  the 

it  to  handle  ?  Commission’s  constant  supervision  and  inspection. 

When  new  rates  or  revisions  in  old  rates  become  So,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  process  of  rate 

necessary,, all  the  railroads  in  the  area  give  advance  making  follows  the  American  way. 


Below  are  illustrated  some  of  the  steps  in  rate  making.  Assume  that  a  manu¬ 
facturer  builds  a  new  plant  and  a  community  is  established  at  a  point  for  which 
freight  rates  have  never  been  published.  The  rate-making  process  begins. 


rules  of  rate  making 
for  special  adjust- 
uts  to  permit  fair  com- 
tkion  between  shippers. 


Proposed  rates  are  posted 
in  the  "Public  Docket,” 
open  to  all.  Anyone 
may  offer  objections. 


When  all  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered,  proposed  rates  are 
filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


The  I.C.C.  can  sus¬ 
pend  rates  and  change 
them  after  hearings. 


Rates  have  been  revised  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 
The  chart  shows  decline 
in  average  ton-mile  charges. 


Pennsyltania  Railroad 


BUT  UNtreO  STATiS 
WAB  BONDS  AND  STAMBS 
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Play  Jibing 
Columnists 
To  Be  Produced 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  1 — Brock 
Pemberton,  Broadway  theatrical 
producer  responsible  for  numer¬ 
ous  stage  successes,  including 
Mary  Chase’s  "Harvey,”  was 
once  a  reporter  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  after 
having  served  an  apprenticeship 
on  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 

About  10  years  ago.  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  woman  and 
radio  playwright.  Constance 
O’Hara,  scion  of  an  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  family,  was  writing  a 
column  for  the  Bulletin  under 
the  title  of  “Jibes  and  Judg¬ 
ments.”  The  column  lived  only 
two  years,  but  served  to  give 
Miss  O'Hara  an  insight  into  the 
columnar  business. 

So  when  Miss  O'Hara  recently 
completed  a  three-act  play,  she 
thought  of  the  former  Bulletin 
reporter — whom  she  had  known 
in  “kid”  reporter ial  days. 

The  result  is  a  new  produc¬ 
tion,  “The  Magnificent  Heel,” 
just  purchased  by  Pemberton 
and  scheduled  for  presentation 
in  the  fall,  its  premiere  to  be 
staged  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Yes 

.  .  your  guessed  it  .  .  .  “The 
Magnificent  Heel”  is  a  play 
about  .  .  .  newspaper  columnists. 

At  her  West  Philadelphia 
apartments,  where  she  is  living 
in  retirement,  taking  care  of  an 
invalid  mother.  Miss  O’Hara 
said  the  leading  role  in  “The 
Magnificent  Heel”  had  been  of¬ 
fered  to  Walter  Winchell.  Hast¬ 
ily.  she  added:  “But  he  declined 
it.” 

Comedy  Drama 

Describing  her  brain-child  as 
a  comedy  drama.  Miss  O’Hara 
said :  “It’s  satirical  all  right.  You 
know  .  .  .  hits  at  the  keyhole- 
peeping  type,  the  inquisitive 
gossipmonger.  the  fellow  who 
knows  everybody  else's  busi¬ 
ness.” 

She  was  prompted  to  write  it 
mostly,  she  said,  by  her  own 
short-lived  experiences  in  the 
columnar  field  .  .  .  “having  her 
copy  slashed,  edited  and  other¬ 
wise  maltreated”  .  .  .  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  a  Philadelphia  col- 
unrmist,  Charles  Fisher  of  the 
Record,  brought  out  a  book 
about  a  year  ago  entitled  “The 
Columnists:  A  Surgical  Survey.” 
If  a  book  about  columnists,  why 
not  a  play  she  reasoned. 

“Naturally,  I’m  very  happy 
that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  found 
my  manuscript  available,”  she 
laughed.  “It’s  a  dream  come 
true,  the  goal  of  every  ambitious 
playwright — to  make  Broadway. 
But  it’s  not  exactly  my  first 
play.” 

In  1933,  she  said,  she  wrote 
“The  Years  of  the  Locust” 
which  was  produced  locally  by 
Jasper  Deeter  at  the  famous 
Hedgerow  Theater  in  nearby 
Rose  Valley,  home  of  Little  The¬ 
ater  talent,  which  has  turned 
out  a  number  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  actors  and  actresses.  It  was 
later  produced  in  England  by 
Sir  Barry  Jackson  at  Silver 
Jubilee  Festivals  held  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Manchester  and  other 
English  cities. 
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When  Miss  O’Hara  started  her 
column  in  the  Bulletin  in  1934. 
the  late  Fred  F.  Shedd  was  in 
charge  of  that  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  pages.  For  the  Bulletin,  a 
woman  columnist — and  on  the 
editorial  page — was  an  innova¬ 
tion.  As  one  ex-associate  put  it. 
the  lass  of  Irish  lineage  produced 
many  a  heart  murmur  for  the 
erudite  Mr.  Shedd. 

“She  kept  the  old  gentleman 
continually  in  hot  water,”  he  re¬ 
called.  “She  had  plenty  of  tem¬ 
perament.  color,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it:  and  her  edi¬ 
tors  didn't  always  .'fee  eye  to  eye 
with  her.” 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Shedd. 
Melville  Ferguson  was  named 
editor  of  the  newspaper  and 
took  over,  among  other  duties, 
supervision  of  the  editorial 
pages.  Bulletin  records  show 
that  Miss  O’Hara  “signed  oil  ” — 
and  “Jibes  and  Judgments” 
never  subsequently  appeared — 
after  March,  1936. 

Former  associates  recall  how, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  col¬ 


umn.  Miss  O’Hara  was  arguing 
one  day  with  Mr.  Ferguson  over 
the  merits  and  alleged  demerits 
of  “Jibes  and  Judgments.”  Fig¬ 
uratively  applying  the  pulmotor 
to  her  dying  child,  she  expos-tu- 
lated  that  her  stuff  was  better 
than  a  lot  of  other  material 
going  into  the  Bulletin’s  pages. 

“What,  for  instance?"  snapped 
Ferguson. 

Running  her  eyes  rapidly  over 
the  pages.  Miss  O’Hara  brought 
a  pointing  finger  down  abruptly 
on  an  outstanding  article.  “That!” 
she  exclaimed. 

Unfortunately,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  protested  against  happened 
to  be  the  particular  pet  pen- 
product  of  Melville  Ferguson 
himself! 


Kelly-Smith  Named 

Newsday,  published  at  Hemp¬ 
stead.  N.  Y.,  by  Alicia  Patterson, 
has  appointed  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  effective  Aug.  1. 


Portsmouth  Herald 
Promotes  Baseball 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Au|. 
The  Portsmouth  Herald,  the  o 
newspaper  in  New  Hampshir 
sponsor  a  baseball  team,  is  gc 
all-out  in  the  interest  of  pron 
ing  recreational  facilities 
youth  of  its  territory. 

Publisher  J.  D.  Hartford  sa 
the  Portsmouth  Sunset  Leai 
oldest  such  league  in  continu 
operation,  from  the  necessitj 
suspending  operations  when 
agreed  to  take  over  a  .spon 
less  team  necessary  to  give 
league  a  sufficient  number 
entries.  Later  in  the  season, 
local  Legion  post  having  fa 
to  enter  a  Junior  Legion  tean 
the  field,  the  Herald  also  t 
over  sponsorship  of  a  junior n 

Hartford  also  prevailed  u 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  to  com 
a  baseball  school  and  tr) 
camp  in  Portsmouth  last  wi 
He  arranged  it  in  a  teleph 
chat  with  Branch  Rickey,  pi 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  club. 


Bow  he  turned  horse-radish  into  gold... 

Henry  J.  Heinz  started  business  by  “putting  up”  better  horse-radish, 
back  in  1869.  The  idea  that  turned  into  “57  Varieties’*  had  its 
ginnings  in  a  little  brick  house. 

Brand  advertising  started  early  to  tell  the  story  of  Heinz 
quality  to  the  American  people.  As  the  years  have  gone  on 
brand  advertising  has  made  the  name  “H.  J.  Heinz’’  a 
symbol  and  a  guarantee  of  food  satisfaction.  Brand 
advertising  has  helped  build  up  mass  desire  for  Heinz 
products.  Result:  mass  production.  Another  result 
Heinz  prices  dropped  26%  in  twelve  years 

Brand-advertised  vacuum  cleaners  dropped  in  price  19% 
in  the  fifteen  years  j  ust  before  this  war— electric  ironsdipped 
from  $6.00  to  an  average  of  $2.95— facial  tissues,  from  65c 
to  12 ’  26.  Everybody  benefits  from  brand  advertising. 


FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

WORID'S  lARGfSr  PUBIISHIRS  OF  MOUTHIY  MAGAZtNfS 


3*  After  all,  people  were  quite  satisfied 
with  1915  automobiles  and  greases-in  1915. 
If  no  improvements  had  been  introduced 
we’d  be  satisfied  with  them  today.  For  we’d 
know  of  nothing  better  to  coiiq)are  them 
with.  But  fortunately  the  manufacttu-ers 
weren’t  satisfied.  Not  that  they  were  any 
more  idealistic  than  the  average  citizen. 


2«  Today,  Union  Oil  makes  78  different 
greases  for  industry  instead  of  8!  And  their 
quality  is  equally  superior.  This  doesn’t 
mean  the  car  manufacturers  and  ourselves 
weren’t  doing  the  best  we  knew  how  in  1915. 
But  it  does  prove  the  value  of  competition. 


1*  In  1915,  this  $4,850  touring  car  was  a 
good  automobile— one  of  the  best  money 
could  buy.  In  1915,  Union  Oil  made  a  good 
line  of  greases— 8  different  types  "to  meet 
every  lubrication  need’’Today,  the  lowest- 
pric^  cars  are  far  better  than  that  1915 
car.  And  they  sell  for  about  14  as  much. 


4*  lut  each  on*  knaw  that  if  he  could  put 
out  a  little  bit  better  product  than  his  com¬ 
petitors,  he  could  get  more  business.  So  they 
all  kept  racking  their  brains  for  improve¬ 
ments.  Progress,  from  year  to  year,  was 
gradual— as  it  always  is.  But  in  30  years, 
these  combined  improvements  made  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  total. 


5*  As  a  result,  the  American  oil  and  auto¬ 
motive  industries  today  have  completely 
outstripped  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  mo¬ 
nopoly-private  or  governmental— could 
have  accomplished  as  much.  For  there  sim¬ 
ply  aren’t  the  incentives  to  better  your 
product  when  you  already  control  all  the 
trade. 


Os  So  as  long  as  there’s  still  room  for 
improvement  in  an  industry,  the  only  way 
to  guarantee  maximum  progress  is  to  have 
an  economic  system  that  guarantees  max¬ 
imum  incentives.  Our  American  system 
provides  these  to  a  degree  no  other  system 
has  ever  approached. 


'Piis  series,  sponsored  by  the  pwple  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:The  President, 
UnionOU Company.  UnionOilBldg.,LosAngelesl4,Calif 
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classification,  might  prove  most 
productive.  Religion,  viewed  as 
a  commodity,  is  something  that 
in  most  instances  is  sought  by 
I  the  individual.  In  the  directory 
type  of  presentation  In  classi- 
ified,  it  could  well  take  its  place 
among  the  more  worldly  services 
offered.  Typographical  dignity, 
typical  of  this  type  of  copy,  is 
[available.  Questionable  space 
I  possibilities  or  limitations,  in 


ITU  Official 
Hurls  'Sitdown' 
Charge  at  Press 


New  Sources  Tapped 
In  Classified  Ad  Field 


SpRiNcriELD,  Mass.,  July  3(. 
Elmer  Brown  of  New  York  C5ty 
vice-president  of  the  Intepa. 
tional  Typographical  Union,  toU 
delegates  to  the  New  Englut 
conference  of  the  ITU  yestenhf 
at  the  Hotel  Bridgway,  here,  thn 
some  publishers  are  propaganda' 
ing  union  groups  who  are  mi 
getting  a  full  15%  increase  b; 
saying  the  WLB  is  holding  u| 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

THE  BEST  INTEREST  of  news-  the  ad-taker  to  sell  the  idea. 

paper  classified  advertising  has  However,  the  productiveness  of 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  advertising  developed  an- 
the  prime  purpose  of  this  de-  other  satisfied  user  of  classified 
partment.  Toward  this  end,  it  advertising, 

has  included  news  of  the  pro-  “This  particular  classification, 
fession  and  the  people  therein,  in  my  opinion,  affords  many 
In  addition,  it  has  attempted  to  possibilities.  There  is  no  reason 
report  national  trends  and  chang-  why  it  cannot  be  sold  to  the 
ing  times;  progress  and  develop-  many  affiliated  groups  through- 
ment;  ideas  and  suggestions.  out  the  country.  With  the  ex- 
Challenges  of  the  current  and  penditure  of  a  few  additional 
post-war  eras  to  classified  em-  dollars,  local  newspapers  in  the 
phasizes  the  need  for  a  greater  cities  throughout  the  routes 
exchange  of  ideas  on  all  phases  could  be  us^  to  secure  addi- 
of  management  and  operation —  tional  business.  With  increased 
sales  plans  and  campaigns;  busi-  advertising  expenditure,  the  net 
ness  building  programs;  promo-  profit  per  traveled  mile  could 
tion;  rehabilitation  and  intro-  be  substantially  increased, 
duction  of  clarifications;  inno-  Excellent  PouibiUtiee 

vations,  etc.  Effective  herewith, 

and  from  time  to  time  in  the  In  checking  with  these  adver- 
future,  this  department  or  a  part  report  that  in  addi 

of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  “^t  demands  for  their 

Classified  Idea” — or  ideas,  as  the  ^rvices,  many  local  inanufM 
case  may  be  turers  have  not  only  patronized 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  j 

their  ideas-the  challenge  is  to  "unf? 

the  classified  fraternity  as  a 
whole.  The  vast  resources  and  __^® 
potentialities  of  classified  can 

and  should  contribute,  in  no  Il'rough  concerted  activity  by 
small  wav  toward  the  social  several  newspapers,  stagger  the 
and  economic  structure;  Indus- 

trial  reconversion,  and  individ-  ev?«finS 

ual  readjustment  of  the  post-war  «« 

j_y_  wartime  conditions,  there  is  no 

^  t-  «...  reason  why  permanent  adver- 

Trucking  Classification  be  developed. 

The  contributed  idea  can  be  a  through  diligent  sales  effort, 
thought  or  notion  not  necessarily  constructive  promotion,  and  sat- 
part  of  a  present  operation.  It  isfactory  results.” 
may  not  be  applicable  or  prac-  John  J.  Escobar  of  the  Perth 
tical  in  a  certain  locality  or  for  a  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News  contributes 
specific  management,  but  it  another  idea  of  unusual  merit, 
might  be  suitable  for  adaptation  He  outlines  a  possibility  for  the 
by  another  publication.  development  of  a  “Religious”  or 

An  exchange  of  ideas  begets  “Church”  classification, 
more  ideas.  “There  is  no  doubt,”  he  says. 

Credit  for  the  Best  Classified  “that  the  war  has  made  many 


tended,  Eure  those  joining  tb 
WLB  in  a  “sitdown”  on  diqwtd 
cases,  and  a  “slowdown”  a 


_  _  'slowdown”  a 

agreed  forms.  Where  publishei 
resort  to  such  tactics,  Browi 
said,  affected  union  grogpi 
should  organize  appropriate  de 
fense  measures. 

The  ITU  official  charged  tb 
WLB  had  exceeded  its  lefil 


New  Color  Survey 

National  “ 


Research  Bureau, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  has  completed  a 
preliminary  survey  covering  192 
color  ads  in  newspapers.  Be¬ 
sides  black  and  white,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  colors  used  in  the  ads 
varied  from  114  using  one  extra 
color  to  18  using  four  colors  and 
12,  five  or  more  colors.  Red 
was  the  most  popular  color,  used 
by  128,  with  63  using  green,  53 

yellow  and  62  blue.  told  by  Brown  that  ITU  is  ib 

_  n  *  1  termined  to  resist  the  attack  b 

Syme  Promoted  the  “influential  minority”  of  tb 

John  P.  Syme,  director  of  pub-  American  Newspaper  PubliAen 
lie  relations  for  Johns-Mansville  Association  “which  is  atten^tiM 
Corp.,  has  been  made  an  officer  to  use  the  WLB  to  accomplib 
of  the  company  and  will  act  as  something  the  publishers  could 
assistant  to  the  president,  Lewis  never  do-^rbitrate  the  lawi  of 
H.  Brown.  Mr.  Syme’s  position  is  ITU.”  The  ITU,  he  added,  will 
a  new  one,  created  to  aid  in  the  not  submit  to  compulsory  arti- 
firm’s  extensive  post-war  plans,  tration  of  its  laws. 


BURGESS 

Chrome  Mate 


All  the  beauty  of  the  orisinal  copy  i» 
faithfully  reproduced  when  Bursen 
Chrome  Mats  are  employed.  Every  dot 
is  just  where  it  belongs  on  low  shrink¬ 
age  and  high  shrinkage. 

Here  at  last  is  a  superior  quality  mat 
. . .  laboratory  tested  through  every  step 
of  the  manufacturing  process  to  insure 
uniformity.  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are 
surprisingly  easy  to  manipulate. 

If,  by  any  chance,  you’ve  missed  using 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  switch  today, •• 
you’ll  appreciate  both  the  quality  differ¬ 
ence  and  the  simplification  of  your  tw 
production  problem. 
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MATS 
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war  planes  by  the  tens  of  thousands-  an 
air  armada  overwhelming  in  its  might 
and  superiority,  os  of  today.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  the  elapsed  time  has  been  five  years! 


[  /  EVERY  PILOT  who 

what  the  joker  in  Air 

‘7y|fJ|v«vl|B|V  crewman  whose  job 
mUr  is  to  keep  a  Mustang, 
Thunderbolt,  or  Cor¬ 
sair  in  hair-trigger  fighting  trim  knows 
what  it  is.  Every  aircraft  engineer  who 
ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  wind  tunnel 
knows  what  it  is. 

Do  you  know  the  joker 
in  Air  Power? 

It’s  very  important  that  you  should. 
For,  partly  because  America  forgot  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  prewar  years,  we  came  terribly 
close  to  losing  this  war  right  at  the  start. 

But  now  we  are  winning  the  war, 
largely  because  a  few  far-sighted  men 
knew  what  the  joker  in  Air  Power  was. 

The  joker  in  Air  Power  is  TIME — the 
heart-breaking  months  and  years  it  takes 
to  design,  build,  and  perfect  a  plane  to 
the  point  where  it  is  an  efficient  weapon. 

For  example,  America’s  first  long- 
range  heavy  bomber  was  bom  in  1934. 


“Hot”  today — obsolete  tomorrow 

But  in  aerial  warfare,  the  nation  that  de¬ 
pends  on  mere  quantity  and  present-day 
superiority  of  its  planes  cannot  win.  That 
is  one  reason  why  Germany  lost  the 
Battle  of  Britain  in  1940. 

Progress  in  aeronautics  is  now  so  rapid 
that  today’s  “hottest”  combat  plane  is 
virtually  obsolete  tomorrow.  Its  quality 
must  constantly  be  improved — to  keep  it 
superior  to  the  enemy’s  ever-improving 
planes. 

These  are  facts  which  an  alert  America 
should  not,  must  not,  forget. 


There  aren’t  many  short  cuts 

When  the  war  clouds  grew  blacker  over 
Plurope,  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  came 
to  Consolidated  Vultee  requesting  still 
another  four-engine  heavy  bomber. 
Shortly  afterward  —  in  1939  —  the  B-24 
Liberator  was  born. 

But,  even  with  Consolidated  Vultee’s 
long  experience  in  building  mammoth  sea 
planes,  it  took  over  3  years,  over  1  million 
engineering  hours,  and  more  than  5  million 
hours  to  tool  up  the  plants,  before  the 
Liberator  was  ready  to  go  into  action  as 
one  of  our  most  devastating  weapons. 


Another  fact  to  keep  in  mind 

If  we  are  attacked  again,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  no  warning  whatever  —  no  time 
to  prepare. 

There  will  be  no  other  nation  to  hold 
off  the  enemy,  as  Britain  did  this  time, 
while  we  frantically  build  up  our  power 
in  the  air. 

We  must  be  ready,  and  able,  to  protect 
ourselves  from  such  attack. 

Air  Supremacy  alone  cannot  win  a  war, 
and  may  not  in  itself  prevent  another  war. 
But  as  long  as  we  maintain  our  strength  in 
the  air,  no  aggressor  nation  in  its  right 
mind  will  dare  think  of  attacking  us. 


Air  Power  is  Peace  Power 


We  must  understand  that  Air  Power  is  a 
combination  of  all  these  things:  a  post¬ 
war  Air  Force,  commercial  air  transport, 
a  strong  supporting  aircraft  industry  with 
permanent  facilities  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency,  widespread  personal  flying,  and  a 
national  air-minded  way  of  thinking. 
When  we  understand  this,  we  begin  to 
realize  that  Air  Power  can  be  one  of 
America’s  soundest  investments  in  the 
interests  of  a  lasting  peace. 


But  when  war  was  declared,  some  7  years 
later,  this  bomber  was  not  even  then 
ready  to  go  into  action  as  the  potent  fight¬ 
ing  weapon  it  is  today. 

True,  the  first  model  was  flown  in  the 
summer  of  1935.  The  aircraft  engineers 
knew  then  that  the  basic  design  was  good. 

But  between  the  first  “prototype”  and 
the  current  model,  there  have  been  more 
than  4000  changes,  involving  over  4  million 
engineering  hours. 

Even  by  working  with  desperate  speed, 
it  has  taken  years  to  smooth  out  the 
“bugs” — to  give  our  Air  Forces  this 
heavy  long-range  bomber,  so  urgently 
needed,  in  its  most  efficient  form. 


Many  other  examples  could  be  cited.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  labor  the  point. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  America 
was  caught  napping.  We  had  become  a 
second-rate  power  in  the  air. 

And  the  Axis  knew  it.  But  they  over¬ 
looked  the  undreamed-of  capacity  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  American  air¬ 
craft  industry,  to  do  the  impossible. 

Starting  almost  from  scratch,  we  have 
been  able  to  design,  build,  and  deliver 


LET’S  KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
IN  THE  AIR! 
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PROMOTION  gathering;  and  the  •  /I  # 

X-nv^WV^llt^n  prggg  ought  to  be  able  at  least  Jy  •  /  1  (f  / 

to  publicize  with  advertising  ^  ydcnk 

m  M  •«•  some  of  the  facts  it  ALREADY 

,000  Omaha  Families  .h,  b  a^  abou.  rr/,T~ - 

mmm  _  dignity  (no  one  appreciates  a  ^  . 

•¥*^11  *¥*¥— _ dignified  man  except  when  he  UNDER  the  intriguing  titled 

X  cXX  Ww  Ml  fl  T  I  Ml  Ql#  WW  al  1 1 T  slips  on  a  banana  peel )  and  get  ,  Sounding  Board."  Ui, 

^  J  WW  fc  right  down  to  human  interests  Philodelphio  Evening  BulUtk 

.  and  buying  habits — and  keep  at  has  instituted  a  daily  feature  ii 

iJy  T.  o,  Irvin  it;  What’s  been  done  is  good  .  .  .  which  servicemen  air  tbei 

now  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  use  gripes  against  things  they  Soi 
IF  ADVERTISERS  are  going  to  which  will  give  a  picture  of  several  times  as  much  more  obnoxious  upon  returning  ti 

cry  for  facts  about  the  living  changing  trends  and  preferences,  frequently  in  the  right  places,  civilian  life,  writers  are  re 

,  Sinob  newspaper,  are  pHma,-  •,  a‘5i  ldd'reS?'b«'i"5S 

market  area— the*Om«li«  World-  they^SS?''con'Jey“woyfd  ?r°‘lfa-  Andf®*  I.  O  Flaherty.  are  not  used  when  the  wtlto, 
HarniA  _ j _ 1  .1 _  -u-i,  convey  worm  or  na_  _  ,  _  ,  _  .  .  ndicates. 


and  spending  habits  of  82,826  Since  newsnanerc  are  nrimar-  ■  quired  to  give  their  cor^ 

families  in  the  greater  rimaha  .,  ®***^_^uowspapers  are  primar  names  and  addresses  but  thn 

Slmld  "d T'"*  Ihey  eonv’ey  worid  “"‘Ifa-  °  tadfcTte*^ 

Herald  is  determined  they  shall  tional  news,  it  is  very  much  Ad  Salesman,  DieS  at  48 

to  our  interest  to  examine  the  Andrew  J.  O’Flaherty,  48,  j  ,  ^-i]  t. 

The  Nebraska  newspaper  has  factual  relationships  between  all  newspaper  advertising  salesman,  r  liter  items 

just  released  its  first  Consumer  forms  of  advertising  and  LOCAL  at  his  home  at  87  Wyatt  PUBLIC  Relations  Directo 

Analysis  based  upon  answers  by  sales.  If  newspapers  do  not  con-  Road  Garden  Thomas  R  Cawley  of  the  finf 

3,000  families  to  150  questions,  nect  local  points  of  sale  with  city  N.  Y.  on  hamton  (N.  Y. )  Press  tired  ol 

The  methods  followed  in  ob-  local  and  national  advertising,  July  27  '  reading  miscellaneous  fillers  oi 

taining  the  informatioh  are  they  will  continue  to  be  short-  Born  in  Brook-  W  freaks  of  nature,  census  statir 

those  employed  by  the  Mil-  circuited  by  such  national  media  jyjj  where  he  |  ®ud  the  like.  The  result  is 

waukee  Journal,  according  to  as  network  radio  and  maga-  attended  St.  P  -  he  is  compiling  from  historj 

T.  W.  Summers,  promotion  man-  zines.  If  we  have  nothing  to  lohn''?  F^enara-  u  J09O  books  and  other  sources  a  col 
ager  of  the  World-Herald.  offer  in  connection  with  the  ^Q^y  School,  Mr.  |  -Jlr  lection  of  fillers  with  local  slat 

We  know  from  experience  point  of  sale  we  are  passing  up  O’Flaherty  en-  K 
how  much  labor  was  poured  our  greatot  single  birthright  the  adver-  Industry  Outlook 

into  getting  3,0(W  families  in  for  the  sake  of  a  mess  of  pot-  Rising  business  UNDER  the  heading,  "Tomor 

proper  cross-section  to  answer  tage  in  which  some  pretty  color-  gig  early  row’^  Toh  ”  the  San  ^ 

six  pages  of  questions.  But  we  ful  mitts  are  already  thrust!  twenties  with  ( Can  Journal  is  runnini^ 

know  also  with  what  enthusi-  Obviously  the  first  step  is  to  Eten  Barton  "  SSs  of  arSs  aonrSi 

astic  interest  every  merchant  find  out  what  local  habits  and  ^s^  ^  Os-  wir  emnlov-ment*^  oonortuiSS 

and  salesmanager  will  greet  the  interests  really  are^^  T^^^^^^  °  ^  OTloherty  anXzfng  chanc^  fiTS 


O'Flaherty 


Industry  Outlook 

UNDER  the  heading,  "Tomor 
row’s  Job,”  the  San  Dkg 
(Cal.)  Journal  is  running  i 
series  of  articles  appraising  poA- 
war  employment  opportunitia 
and  analyzing  chances  for  s» 


results.  R^pect  for  a  news-  survey.  Then  the  next,  step  is  to  1927  he  join^  the  Wallestein  ^  new  indSes  t£ 

paper  which  g^s  to  this  extent  demonstrate  that  the  indispens-  company.  Five  years  later  he  Ss  is  aim^  at  counteracti 

to  provide  FACTS  is  certain.  able  conation  between  the  d^  in  the  advertising  de-  peiTmiltic  attitudes  in  the  cZ 

Self-Service  Wanted  at  soSe^^loca^l^torelia^  bL?^^  partment  of  the  New  York  Mir-  munity  at  a  time  when  thoir 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  tccorpUsS  fsi^/ 

foUowing  in  YOUR  city?  Here’s  local  newspaper  advertising.  fnr  ^the  la  <i  off.  due  to  con^ 

what  the  Omaha  survey  shows:  Advertising  case  histories  are  sawv^r-Fereuson-wTlker  Com-  termination! 

Self-service  stores.  Preferred  the  follow-up  to  survey  facts.  r0r>ro«ont9fiv,>c  .  • 

six  to  one  over  the  clerk  service  Mayor  as  an  Author 

.  Victoria.  Be  C.  Ca®rde"  Sar5  ’Fla^ertyi^'^a  WHEN  Minneapolis  voters  elect  j 

Saturday  shopping.  Nearly  WHEN  a  smaller  newspaper  daughter  Marion  O’Flaherty;  ®  mayor,  they  wantd 

S3%  of  all  buyers  go  to  market  issues  a  market  booklet,  such  two  sons  Cpl.  Andrew  J.  1°  ^^^low  how  he  stood  on  cnit 
compared  with  as  that  recently  sent  to  us  by  O’Flaherty  Jr  of  the  Army,  matters.  Instead  of  having  a  re 
37%  on  Friday  and  only  10%  the  Daily  Colonist,  it  is  under  stationed  in  the  Philippines,  and  porter  interview  him.  the  Mi*- 
on  other  weekdays.  an  obligation  to  tell  the  basic  q/Ic  William  F  O’Flaherty  of  «eapoI»»  (Minn.)  Tribune  had 

Refrigerators.  Electrics  beat  story  of  its  market,  because  it  Navy  and  a  grandson  An-  f^e  mayor-elect  write  six  ^11 
all  others  three  to  one.  In  indi-  cannot  assume  like  its  larger  (R-ew  J.  O’Flaherty  3d.  '  articles.  He  was  very  willing  ti 

vidual  brands  Frigidaire  with  brethren  that  its  city  is  already  '  ’  do  so. 

18.7%  wins  over  GE  by  a  small  well  known. 

rMrgin  and  ^ars’  Cold  Spot  is  ^^e  16-page  offset  piece  put  Reporter  Asks  $10,000  Cartoon  Feature 

rn  h  out  by  the  Colonist  amply  meets  ¥_  HacmiU  ChrirciA  SUPPLEMENTING  the  wecklj 

Radios.  Only  89%  of  Omaha  necessity  by  taking  a  pic-  ^  ASSaUlt  ^..liarge  local  news  roundup  for  ser 

families  own  washing  machines,  torial  tour  of  lower  Vancouver  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  30—  viceman.  George  S.  Goshom 
but  98%  have  radios.  With  an  island  at  a  time  when  the  cur-  Bayard  E.  Ennis,  Charleston  Ga-  staff  writer,  is  doing  a  cwtooc 
eye  for  the  future,  families  in-  j-ent  warm  weather  makes  its  zette  reporter  who  accused  in  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  Nw 
dicate  by  53%  against  30%  that  green  mountains  and  breezv  bays  Sheriff  D.  Earl  Brawley  of  as-  Pres*  in  which  he  features  the 
mey  prefer  the  combination  ra-  unusually  attractive  Thumbs  saulting  him  last  June  20,  has  events  and  personalities  of  the 
dio-phonograph  console  against  Victoria!  filed  suit  for  $10,000  damages  ’week.  It  has  made  a  hit  with 

the  straight  radio  console  for  ’  in  Kanawha  county  circuit  the  hometown  boys  in  battle  sec- 

post-war.  RrtHir-rrl  e>uacreation  court.  No  declaration  was  filed  tors.  •( 

Automobiles.  More  than  half  .  with  the  notice  of  action.  _  __  , _ _ 

of  the  71%  now  owning  cars  IBVIN  would  like  to  stick  Ennis  said  he  was  attacked  1  ■  Ik. 

intend  to  purchase  new  buggies  -  'Yu^"  *  in  the  office  of  Mont  L.  Cav-  L  mW  a  VL  ■  I 


Cartoon  Feature 

SUPPLEMENTING  the  weeklj 
local  news  roundup  for  ser 


in  Kanawha  county  circuit  the  hometown  boys  in  battle  ser 
court.  No  declaration  was  filed  tors.  •( 

with  the  notice  of  action.  ^  ^ 

Ennis  said  he  was  attacked  1  ■  X.  k 


of  the  71%  now  owning  cars  T.S.  IRVIN  would  like  to  stick  "‘Ennjs  saM  he  was  ^  I - 1 - I - i 

intend  to  purchase  new  buggies  4  in  the  office  of  Mont  L.  Cav-  L  mW  a  VL  ■  I 

within  a  year  after  they  are  thongfif  3“  during  the  next  gp^gj.,  president  of  the  county  Bl  H  M  A] 
again  available.  Non-owners  are  year  would  pay  American  ^  written  a  Pfl  ■  ■  B 

even  hotter  for  foot-ease.  P® “  ®  story  concerning  reports  of  a  ■  ■  ■ 

In  addition,  the  126-page  ffi®  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advert^  appointment  to  the  sheriff’s  H  HI  HI 

plastic-bound  survey  report  is  pr  “'"f  o\her  combined  ■  ■  ■  ■  K 

jamm^  with  tidbits  such  as:  organization  to  take  double  page  newsman  declared  that  I  HJ  HI  H'  *  I 

l^isky  is  preferred  by  86%  spreads  in  at  least  two  colors  Rra^vley  chok^  him  and  hit  F  II 

of  the  slightly  more  than  half  all  major  advertising  trade  Brawley. 

of  Omahans  who  tipple.  Rum  Pawrs  and  in  such  business  call^  toe  news  story  about 

Is  popular  with  only  8%.  With  publications  as  F^rfune^^  Btm-  the  purported  appointment  false.  lUIATBiK 

toe  one-third  who  like  wines.  ”***  ”  *  Business  that  he  merely  ■”  K I A 

port  IS  by  far  the  leader.  to  tell  toe  BASIC:  story  of  news-  -slapped”  the  reporter.  AA/M  II  niKlH  DRESS 

Campbell’s  canned  soup  out-  Paper  advertising.  ,  IVIOULDINV  rKW* 

pulls  Heinz  90%  to  19%.  Copy  should  be  specific:  one  fViroo  Oiirrr*«»r  Mrirlr 

Butter-Nut  coffee  is  tops  with  major  point  each  time  but-  ^  '*  *  ^  •  Hvdraolic,  Direct  PreSSUT*  Ifpl 

half  the  market.  tressed  by  testimonials  and  re-  The  seventy-fifth  anniv^sary  » 

Frozen  foods  are  used  by  suit  stories;  plenty  of  little  type  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  bull*li< 

42%  of  families  surveyed.  under  the  pictures  for  those  who  was  observed  July  25.  'The  first  Write  tor  lliusfraroa  » 

Three-fourths  of  Omaha  drug  want  to  see  who  says  what,  but  owner  of  the  Times  was  James , 

sales  are  in  indepedent  stores,  not  much  in  the  body  copy  for  Clark.  In  1895  it  pa^ed  into 

The  World-Herald,  according  skimmer-readers.  control  of  the  late  E  J.  Lynett 

to  our  understanding,  intends  to  The  cost  would  be  trifling;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 

repeat  this  survey  annually,  there’s  plenty  of  material  avail-  directed  by  the  Lynett  family, 
cc  EDITORlPUBLISHERfor  Auq«i»t 
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ShoppingColumnTurns 
Ad- venture  and  Clicks 

By  Janice  S.  Weingorten 


THE  YOUNG  FLIER  had  a 

hunch.  He  didn’t  want  his 
sister  to  sell.  He  urged  that  she 
keep  her  new  business  venture 
■“In  the  family.”  Today,  Nancy 
Sasser,  creator  of  the  sponsored 
news-style  advertising  column 
“Buy-Llnes”  has  reason  to  re¬ 
member  Captain  John  Sasser’s 
help  and  influence. 

John  isn’t  around  to  share  in 
the  flouri^ing  enterprise  he  was 
so  enthused  about.  The  youth¬ 
ful  B-17  pilot  was  brought  down 
over  Germany.  Wound^  severe¬ 
ly,  he  lay  in  a  German  prison 
hospital  for  many  months  and 
died  just  one  week  before  its  lib¬ 
eration. 

John’s  interest  and  pride  in 
Nancy’s  invention  were  unflag¬ 
ging.  When  his  pels  come  to 
•visit  Nancy,  they  tell  how  her 
brother  read  every  advertising 
book  he  could  get  hold  of,  and 
how  wrapped-up  the  fighting 
pilot  was  in  visions  of  the  future. 

Frank,  another  brother,  and  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
was  also  killed  in  this  war  when 
his  ship  was  torpedoed. 

Works  With  Brother 

A  third  brother.  Captain  Phillip 
Sasser,  will  join  Nancy  in  her 
columning  as  a  full-time  partner 
as  soon  as  Uncle  Sam  releases 
him. 

Phil  has  quite  a  record,  too. 
He  wears  four  battle  stars  repre¬ 
senting  the  India-Burma  cam¬ 
paign,  the  beginning  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  for  Japan,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Philippines.  He  has  been 
awarded  the  Air  Medal,  unusual 
for  a  Combat  Intelligence  officer. 
He  got  this  for  five  missions  rep¬ 
resenting  180  hours  of  flying 
time  “over  the  hump.”  Topping 
these  off  is  the  Presidential  Cita¬ 
tion  which  was  awarded  to  the 
entire  20th  Air  Force.  “All  of 
which  proves  that  Phil  Sasser  is 
not  a  nom  de  plume  of  mine,” 
sister  Nancy  is  proud  to  point 
out. 


PRO  on  West  Coast 

Washington.  Aug.  1 — Shift  of 
tho  war  to  tho  Pacific  Thsoter 
has  rssultsd  in  establishment 
of  a  combined  army  public  re¬ 
lations  office  at  Son  Francisco, 
desi9ned  to  expedite  war  news 
and  supply  a  complete  service 
especially  to  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers. 

Stationed  at  the  office  wiU 
be  public  relations  officers  of 
the  Ninth  Service  Command, 
the  air.  ground,  and  service 
forces.  Review  of  stones  and 
script  will  be  provided  with 
service  by  teletype,  telephone, 
or  special  delivery  moiL  The 
office  is  in  Room  631,  417  Mont¬ 
gomery  St. 


Phil  and  Nancy  were  “trying 
to  look  natural”  while  photog¬ 
raphers  snapped  away  for  almost 
two  hours.  In  between  pictures. 
Phil,  slightly  disconcerted  by  the 
bright  lights  and  the  command 
to  “look  pretty  now.  Captain!” 
grinned  broadly  as  he  said,  “Boy, 
this  is  worse  than  being  shot  at 
by  the  Japs!” 

The  vivacious  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  team  have  been  waiting  to 
“hook-up”  together  since  Pearl 
Harbor  when  Phil  went  into  ser¬ 
vice  and  Nancy  was  left  to  plug 
away  with  her  “war  baby,”  as 
she  calls  her  column.  Plans  for 
“Buy-Lines  for  Men  Only”  were 
laid  aside  while  Phil  was  over¬ 
seas.  Now  that  he’s  back,  Sep¬ 
tember  9  ( fourth  birthday  of 
“Buy-Lines  for  Women” )  will 
see  the  birth  of  the  delayed  twin. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  doing  a 
local  shopping  column  for  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  Nancy 
“just  realized  that  it  would  be 
a  grand  idea  if  we  could  work 
the  column  out  on  a  national 
basis.” 

But  this  was  to  be  an  adver¬ 
tising  venture.  Did  she  have 
any  previous  training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  business? 
Nancy  smiled  and  revealed  with 
disarming  frankness  that,  “Ig¬ 
norance  was  bliss!”  ’The  soft 
.spoken  Southerner  said,  “I  didn’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  the 
rules  of  the  game,  so  I  made  up 
my  own — and  got  away  with  it!” 

The  column  materialized  13 
weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
“Soon  things  got  pretty  terrific 
because  there  was  nothing  to 
sell,”  said  Miss  Sasser.  “People 
were  predicting  that  my  whole 
idea  would  collapse  in  three 
months.”  She  stuck,  though, 
and  within  a  short  time,  accounts 
like  Swan  Soap  and  Vims  were 
on  her  roster  and  others  soon 
followed.  Today  Westinghouse 
Appliances,  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass,  Sani-Flush,  Yardley,  Lis- 
terine  Tooth  Powder,  Helena 
Rubenstein  and  other  prominent 
advertisers  are  users  of  Nancy’s 
column.  Space  is  sold  from  42  to 
98  lines  per  insertion  and  big 
users  of  magazine  space  employ 
the  Buy-Lines  column  to  supple¬ 
ment  it. 

In  60  Papers 

‘"The  newspapers  like  us  be¬ 
cause-  the  colunm  doesn’t  take 
the  linage  from  one  part  of  the 
paper  and  put  it  into  another,” 
Miss  Sasser  said  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “We  try  to  sell  new  news¬ 
paper  business  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

The  Sassers  arrange  their  own 
contracts  with  the  newspapers 
and  use  just  one  in  each  city. 
Nancy’s  column  runs  in  60  Sun¬ 
day  papers  covering  58  markets 
in  the  U.  S.  This  gives  her  a 
total  ABC  circulation  of  12,834,- 
461.  Buy-Lines  for  Men  will 
circulate  in  the  East  Central 
Sunday  newspapers  and  will 
give  Phil  Sasser’s  column  a 
7,000,000  circulation. 


Phillip  and  Nancy  Sasser  look  over  their  fan  maiL 


Captain  Phil  has  been  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  for  his  column, 
but  he  emphatically  reminds 
you  “the  Army  comes  first.”  He 
said.  “I  intend  to  write  with  al¬ 
lusions  to  sports  and  news  so 
there’ll  be  plenty  of  interest  for 
men.  We  expect  a  good  reader- 
ship,  men  are  natural-bom  col¬ 
umn  readers,  you  know.” 

Nancy’s  column  brings  30  to 
40  thousand  letters  in  a  period 
of  three  weeks  and  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  overseas  following. 
“T^e  boys  see  the  column  in 
their  home  town  newspapers 
and  write  in  for  information  or 


advice  and  sometimes  a  pietia 
They’re  really  so  grand  .  .  79 
of  course,  we  answer  themil' 
’The  Sassers  have  a  great  d» 
of  “stick-to-itiveness,”  natmi? 
telligence  and  capacity  for  he 
work,  which  probably  accona 
for  their  success  thus  far.  T!« 
idea  of  making  efficient  use  of  1 
small  unit  of  space,  usiig  1 
basket  ad  to  penetrate  maite 
was  worked  out  profitably  t? 
these  two  “babes  in  the  woodf 
without  specific  training  lor  tb 
advertising  field.  Which  fiuill 
prove  there’s  no  set  formula  fc 
success. 


MONOMELT  COMPANY 


IT  TAKES  A  GOOD  IMPRESSHB 
—  to  hold  his  Attenthm 


The  appearance 
of  your  news¬ 
paper  has  to  be 
good  to  hold  his  attention. 

With  the  Monomelt  System  of  metal  control  you  can  be  sure 
will  print  a  sparkling,attractive  page  that  will  hold  your  reader’s  ******4 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  an  article  by  Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  ^  " 
Ayer  Award  juror,  on  the  importance  of  type  alloy  to  good  typogtsp? 
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Business  is  good 
with  G.  I.  Bloke 


Fred  Blake  was  mustered  out  last  June. 

After  three  years,  five  campaigns  and  the  Purple 
Heart  he  was  a  civilian  again.  He  came  back  to  open 
that  service  station  he  had  done  so  much  talking 
about.  At  twelve,  Fred  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
couldn’t  work  in  an  office.  When  he  was  sixteen  he 
got  a  jalopy  and  spent  more  time  taking  it  apart 
than  he  did  driving. 

His  Army  training  made  him  an  A  No.  1  mechanic. 
He  made  trucks  and  tractors  and  bulldozers  run  that 
any  civilian  would  have  scrapped  as  hopeless. 

The  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  set  him  up  with  enough 
capital  to  open  his  shop  with  all  the  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  he  needed. 

To  let  everyone  in  town  know  he  was  ready  for 
business,  it  was  just  natural  for  him  to  run  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  local  newspaper — results  were  so 
good  that  he’s  buying  a  steady  schedule  now. 

If  you’re  an  advertiser,  and  want  to  reach  the  million 
family  buyers  of  "Our  Town,’’  Pa. — ride  along  with 
Fred.  Buy  a  consistent  schedule  in  their  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  stick  with  it. 


Our  Town,”  Pa, 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ainbridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 

k  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  «  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  «  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
*  Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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NEGRO  EDITORS  DISCUSS  RACIAL  IDENTIFICATION  IN  PRESS 


continued  from  page  7 
now,  in  favor  of  the  Negro  can¬ 
didate.  The  publisher  told  me 
that  the  Negro  candidate  was 
running  against  two  of  the  best 
members  of  the  Board  of  Eklu- 
cation  and  if  it  were  any  other 
time,  he  would  write  the  edi¬ 
torial,  but  this  time  he  didn’t 
want  to  move  against  the  two 
best  members. 

“The  other  thing  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  is  that  there  still  is 
the  identification  of  race  in 
crinie.  It  is  Negro  everything, 
particularly  where  crime  is  con¬ 
cerned — ‘Negro  runs  over  white 
woman  in  car’ — and  so  on  down 
the  line,  when  that  shouldn’t  be 
necessary  at  all.  For  instance 
in  vital  statistics  they  take  the 
trouble  of  saying,  ’Births,  white,’ 
‘Marriages,  white,’  whereas  by 
the  simple  address  you  can  de¬ 
termine  who  lives  here  or  there. 
Anybody  who  can  read  and  has 
any  sense  knows  whether  it  is 
white  or  black. 

'Cleon  Up  Prese' 

“One  thing  happened  about 
a  month  ago  that  I  thought  was 
very  bad.  We  had  been  menaced 
with  the  terror  of  the  Gloved 
Rapist.  Two  dozen  women  were 
supposed  to  have  been  raped  by 
a  man  who  wore  gloves.  He 
has  since  been  identified  as 
white  with  his  face  blackened. 
Well,  the  Times  took  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
Negro,  one  of  twenty  suspects 
arrested  and  ran  the  picture  in 
the  paper  and  said,  ‘Look  at 
this  man,  do  you  remember  him 
as  the  Gloved  Rapist?’  Now 
you  know  quite  frankly  that 
racial  animosity  set  up  imme¬ 
diately.  It  was  the  worst  form 
of  journalism  I  have  seen  and 
I  was  quite  disappointed  in  the 
Times  for  doing  that. 

“I  think  the  white  press 
should  clean  up.  I  mean  to  get 
a  universal  treatment  of  people 
in  the  news  and  to  forget  about 
race  identification  in  no  matter 
what  type  of  news.  They  have 
a  splendid  opportunity  if  they 
stop  grouping  Negro  news.  If 
a  news  item  reserves  the  Society 
Page,  whether  Negro  or  white 
it  should  be  placed  there.  If 
a  beautiful  colored  girl  is  get¬ 
ting  married  is  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Society  Page,  or 
items  in  the  field  of  sports  or 
what  have  you. 

“The  other  thing  is  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Negro 
press  and  the  white  press  in  the 
post-war  period.  In  my  talk 
with  Mark  Etheridge  we  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  a  close  check  on 
the  development  in  any  field 
that  we  can  to  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding.  I  think  it  will 
help  accomplish  a  whole  lot.” 

Mr.  Garvin  ampli^ing  his 
previous  remarks  noted  the  im¬ 
migration  into  industrial  cities 
both  north  and  south  resulting 
in  tremendous  overcrowding, 
particularly  in  the  north. 

“Not  only  is  that  true  of 
Negroes  but  of  whites  as  well. 
However.  I  am  speaking  now 
particularly  about  Negroes  in 
these  areas.  One  of  the  things 
I  think  the  white  press  can  do 
bv  way  of  making  the  most  not¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  understanding  and  inter¬ 


racial  unity  is  to  take  a  con¬ 
structive  viewpoint  with  regard 
to  the  elimination  of  these 
blighted  areas  and  also  to  the 
problem  of  police. 

"Now  we  suffer  in  all  of  these 
cities  from  police  brutality  in 
varying  degrees.  The  average 
policeman  on  a  beat  makes  no 
differentiation.  You  take  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C.  where 
I  live.  Of  course  under  Major 
Kelly  there  has  been  an  im¬ 
provement.  But  I  am  just  as 
apt  to  be  clubbed  in  my  car  for 
some  minor  infraction  as  the 
most  vicious  thug,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  race  tang  which  I 
carry. 

’Eradicat*  Polica  Brutality' 

"Now  police  brutality  can  be 
not  only  minimized  but  eradi¬ 
cated  if  the  press  would  take 
the  same  viewpoint  as  on  the 
problem  of  improvement  of 
housing  and  delinquency  which 
necessarily  results  from  slum 
conditions.  These  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in  these  cities  and 
something  has  got  to  be  done 
about  them  in  a  constructive 
way  instead  of  resorting  to  yel¬ 
low  journalism  and  blowing  up 
stories  way  out  of  relation  to 
their  true  worth  and  propor¬ 
tion.  A  constructive  attitude 
must  be  taken  to  these  sociolog¬ 
ical  problems.” 

The  group  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brown  that  the  “identification” 
problem  has  been  cleaned  up  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Stanley  volunteered  that 
it  has  been  improved  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Newman  stated  "about 
95%  of  the  general  press  identi¬ 
fies  Negroes  in  its  news. 

"In  our  city.  Minneapolis  and 
in  St.  Paul,  no  racial  identifica¬ 
tion  is  used  at  all.  As  a  result, 
a  white  friend  of  mine  said  that 


he  was  sure  that  the  Negro 
crime  wave  had  dropped  and  I 
asked  him  from  what  he  de¬ 
duced  that.  He  said,  ‘Well,  I 
never  see  anything  about  Ne- 
goes  committing  crimes  in  the 
papers  anymore.’ 

“I  don’t  think  the  general 
press  in  this  country  has  ever 
realized  its  duty  to  one  hundred 
thirty  million  people.  I  believe 
that  if  the  daily  press  had  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  decided  that  they 
were  going  to  improve  race  re¬ 
lations  by  treating  Negroes  in 
the  news  as  they  treat  all  other 
people,  that  the  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  majority  group  would 
have  almost  been  completely 
wiped  out,  because  most  of  the 
people  in  this  country  depend  on 
the  daily  press  for  the  impres¬ 
sions  they  get.  Especially  do 
they  depend  on  the  press  for 
their  impressions  of  other 
groups  of  people,  and  I  really 
do  not  believe  that  the  daily 
press  has  accepted  the  challenge 
of  doing  the  job,  a  job  which  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  country.  In  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  the  press  recog¬ 
nizes  its  duty  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  They  treat  news  of  Ne¬ 
groes  just  as  they  treat  all  other 
news. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  in  that 
Eastland  story  they  carried  edi¬ 
torials  the  same  day  attacking 
Senator  Eastland.  However, 
they  did  not  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  print  the  denial  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  and  by  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  those  other  author¬ 
ities.  They  put  that  back  on 
page  12  or  18.  People  will  re¬ 
member  what  they  said  on  the 
front  page,  but  they  don’t  look 
at  editorials  as  much  as  they  do 
other  things. 

“I  believe  that,  led  by  such 


Negro  Press  Agency  Planned 


A  highlight  achievement  of 
the  sixth  annual  conference  of 
the  Negro  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  New  York 
City  last  weekend  was  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  a  plan  to  establish 
a  non-profit  co-operative  news¬ 
gathering  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  IWPA  News  Service. 

At  present,  many  of  the  Negro 
papers  subscribe  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Negro  Press,  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  maintains  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  with  a  White  House 
correspondent.  According  to 
Frank  L.  Stanley,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender 
and  new  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  new  service  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  competition 
which  may  result  “in  our  hav¬ 
ing  two  good  news  agencies.” 

First  announcement  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  NNPA  News  Ser¬ 
vice  said  it  would  be  patterned 
after  the  Associated  Press,  but 
Mr.  Stanley  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  details  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  left  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  work  out. 
Some  phases  of  the  AP  setup 
would  have  to  be  studied. 

It  is  hoped  the  new  agency 
will  eliminate  “much  cutthroat 
competition”  and  serve  as  “a 


hat  the  Negro  publications  as  Editor  k 
dropped  and  I  lisher,  the  daily  press  tomor 
1  what  he  de-  row,  if  it  were  to  revamp  ip 
!  said,  ‘Well,  I  entire  policy,  would  impron 
ling  about  Ne-  race  relations  50%  in  this  coop. 

;  crimes  in  the  try.” 

'  Mr.  Walker  asked  the  editon; 

ik  the  aeneral  "What  would  you  do  in  the  csr 
iSntry  has  ever  of  a  governor  appointlm  i 
to  one  hundred  Negro  as  a  judge  or  a  comii^ 
;ople.  I  believe  “**“*“» 

cid^’ihi'The”;  “There  would  be  real  n«n 
mnrove  race  re-  that  because  it  would  be  ua- 
in*g  Negress  in  for  a  governor  to  appoiat 

r  treat  alTother  «  Negro.”  Mr.  Newman  said. 

*  distorted  pic-  appointment  of  Nem 

been  presented  oflficials  by  governors  is 
r  Broun  would  oaual  thing,  it  has  news-nlfc 
een  compTetely  However  I  don’t  think  any  ^ 
use  most  of  the  publisher  would  suggM^j 
untry  depend  on  f  story  involving  a  N^o» 
for  the  impres-  tually  had  news-value  the  ^ 
Especially  do  that  the  man  was  a  Negro  a^ 

1  the  press  for  to  the  story,  there  would  k 
r>ns  of  other  objection.  But  usually  who 
le,  and  I  really  people  are  identifying  Ne^ 
that  the  daily  there  no  value  to  the  stofy 

^a  tobtffil  Mr  Matthews  concludsd: 
’welfare  of  the  “When  it  is  good  publicity  « 

hl"p’lSss"7S-  '^Mr  Prattis  agreed  but  adW 
vith  one  excep- 

at  news  of  Ne-  i*?*  to  facnfiM  the  rae  to 
(y  treat  all  other  rid  of  the  other.  "nie  o^ 
concurred  in  this  statement 

of  fact  in  that  Change, 

hey  carried  edi-  Mr.  Martin  noted  that  some  d 
e  day  attacking  the  papers  are  trying  to  breik 
nd.  However,  away  from  the  practice  of  “id**- 
i^ith  one  excep-  tifleation.”  “I  notice  that  we 
»nial  by  the  Sec-  have  had  a  very  bad  press  in 
and  by  Eisen-  Detroit  for  a  number  of  yein. 
le  other  author-  Recently  there  has  been  i 
t  that  back  on  change.  I  have  noticed  the 
People  will  re-  printing  of  pictur^  of  Nefro 
hey  said  on  the  heroes.  The  Detroit  Free  Preu 
they  don’t  look  ran  an  editorial  about  one  and 
much  as  they  do  ran  his  picture.  In  the  recent 
fight  on  the  FEPC,  they  wrote 
at,  led  by  such  a  long  editorial  in  support  d 

_  the  FEPC. 

“I  think  that  out  of  the  experr 
ence  that  Detroit  had  in  the 
summer  of  1943  there  is  some 
little  indication  that  the  white 
great  educational  force  among  press  feels  it  has  some  so^ 
Negroes,”  Mr.  Stanley  said.  Pres-  responsibility  in  connection  with 
ent  war  correspondents  will  be  better  race  relations.  I  think 
switched  to  coverage  of  news  in  particularly  the  Detroit  Free 
foreign  fields.  Press  is  taking  the  lead  in  try 

The  Louisville  publisher  sue-  ing  to  present  a  fair  news  trest- 
ceeds  John  H.  Sengstacke,  pub-  ment  and  I  believe  that  if  soot 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender,  of  the  publishers,  top  own«i 
as  president  of  the  association  like  Marshall  Field  and  othen 
which  now  comprises  55  papers,  would  realize  the  tremendoss 
one  a  daily.  ’The  retiring  presi-  power  that  they  wield,  and  come 
dent  emphasized  the  need  of  the  to  some  conception  of  their  rok 
Negro  press  for  continued  ad-  as  actual  leaders,  not  only  m 
vertising  support  which  it  has  newspapermen,  but  as  _  actus* 
enjoyed  during  the  war.  Still  too  national  leaders  in  their  o« 
much  of  the  advertising,  he  right,  that  through  their  effort! 
warned,  is  of  the  “witch  doctor  and  direction  in  their 
type”  and  he  urged  the  pub-  they  could  condition 
lishers  to  try  to  convince  adver-  opinion  to  the  acoeptanM  « 
tisers  that  the  Negro  papers  are  Negroes,  as  human  beinp. 
a  good  medium  for  consumer  Mr.  Brown  asked  what  ty^ 
goods  of  cooperation  could  be  suf 

Other  officers  are:  Secretary-  gested  between  the  Negro  pre» 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Murphy.  Afro-  and  white  new^pers  to  fore 
American;  Eastern  vice-presi-  stall  racial  conflicts  arising  ironi 
dent,  Ludlow  W.  Werner,  New  rumors.  ... 

York  Age;  Soutiiern  vice-presi-  Mr.  Stanley  stated: 
dent.  C.  A.  Scott,  Atlanta  Daily  ought  to  be  first  a  commisson 
World;  Central  vice-president,  of  Negro  and  white  newspaper 
Dowdal  Davis.  Kansos  City  Call;  a  state  press  association.  “ 
Western  vice-president,  A.  G.  Louisville  we  have 
Shields,  Arkansas  World,  and  contacts  with  several  people » 
Far  Western  vice  -  president,  the  staffs  of  the  Courier-Jouw 
Leon  Washington,  Los  Angeles  and  Times.  Right  now  we  naw 
Sentinel.  (Continued  on  next  pagt) 
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COMMISSION  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  PAPERS  PROPOSED 


continued  from  page  60 
is  process  the  organization  of 
Uie  press  club  in  Louisville, 
irhite  and  black,  where  we  will 
lit  down  once  a  week  or  as 
oAen  as  necessary  to  talk  about 
these  things.  If  anything  broke, 
ge  woukl  immediately  get  to- 
gstber.  I  think  we  need  to  get 
toietber  in  some  tangible  way 
like  that  and  not  just  holler  at 
eecb  other  from  across  the  road. 

“I  think  that  one  thing  ought 
to  be  made  clear  also  and  that 
ii  that  this  is  not  a  holier-than* 
thou  attitude.  There  is  a  job 
to  be  ^ne  in  the  Negro  press 
to  eliminate  this  racial  treat* 
Hint  We  too  often  and  too 
hai  have  cried  out  against  the 
other  race.  We  have  got  to 
eliminate  the  race  identification 
irlhe  Negro  press.” 

Mr.  Matthews  interposed  that 
the  Negro  press  has  done  this, 
but  Mr.  Garvin  said:  “We  can 
still  improve.” 

“Unless  we  take  due  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  our  own  faults  we  won’t 
be  approaching  the  question 
sensibly  and  intelligently.  How- 
erer,  I  don’t  think  the  job  is  as 
big  in  our  papers,”  Mr.  Stanley 

sfid. 

Elecmor  Club  Rumors 
On  the  question  of  rumors  Mr. 
Young  pointed  out  they  cause 
a  lot  of  trouble  before  they  got 
into  print. 

Do  you  remember  several 
Tws  ago  the  rumors  about  the 
Eleanor  Clubs?  ’Those  rumors 
were  quite  extensive  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  Then  there  was  another 
rumor  around  that  Negroes  were 
ill  arming  themselves  with  ice¬ 
picks  and  there  was  going  to  be 
an  uprising  at  such  and  such  a 
time  aiKl  there  was  going  to  be 
I  race  war  with  icepicks.  Now 
of  course  we  wouldn’t  be  very 
effective  with  icepicks,  but  that 
was  the  rumor,”  Mr.  Young 
aid. 

"But  those  rumors  were 
scotched  by  bringing  the  thing 
out  into  the  open  rather  than  by 
saying,  ‘We  better  lay  hands 
off,’  and  ‘Don’t  say  anything 
aore  about  this.’  I  think  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  papers 
throughout  the  South  to  the 
Beanor  Clubs  was  to  bring 
them  out  into  the  open  and 
scotch  them.” 

Mr.  Stanley  commented  that 
another  rumor  concerned  the  so- 
cdkd  Bumpers  Club.  “I  sent 
cut  one  of  my  reporters  and 
one  of  the  daily  papers  sent  out 
one  of  theirs.  They  covered  all 


them  they  are  running  slums 
and  clean  them  out.  Does  the 
Negro  want  an  area  where  he  is 
segregated  or  does  he  hold  out 
for  general  habitation  all  over 
the  city  despite  the  fact  that  he 
may  face  ostracism  in  certain 
areas?” 

'Right  to  Live  Anywhere' 

Mr.  Young  answered  that  “he 
wants  the  right  to  live  anywhere 
in  the  city  as  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  as  a  human  being.  If  you 
just  give  him  that  right  and 
leave  him  alone,  he  is  going  to 
be  happy.  He  won’t  exercise 
that  right,  but  he  wants  it.” 

Mr.  Scott  said  it  would  then 
become  "voluntary  segrega¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Stanley  called  it  “human 
nature”  for  the  Negro  to  set  up 
a  natural  resentment  when  he 
is  told  that  he  can’t  live  in  a 
particular  place  because  he  is  a 
Negro. 

“Restricting  covenants,  which 
originally  enforce  ghetto  living, 
brings  about  overcrowding  and 
health  problems  and  delinquency 
problems,”  Mr.  Garvin  stated. 
“Then  there  is  no  outlet  for  nor¬ 
mal  expansion.  Once  these 
ghettos  are  established,  you  ac¬ 
tually  divide  the  people  physi¬ 
cally,  and  the  popular  prejudices 
divide  them  otherwise.  You  au¬ 
tomatically  pit  groups  against 
each  other.” 

“One  of  the  most  interesting 
observations  made  during  the 
racial  clash  in  Detroit  in  1943,” 
Mr.  Martin  said,  “was  that  in 
those  areas  where  Negroes  and 
whites  were  living,  more  or 
less  in  an  integrated  fashion, 
there  was  absolutely  no  trouble 
whatever.  It  was  only  on  the 
margins  between  the  two  ghet¬ 
tos  and  the  older  section  of  the 
city  where  the  line  was  drawn 
with  Negroes  on  one  side  and 
whites  on  the  other  where  you 
had  any  friction  at  all.  It  was 
absolutely  peaceful  in  the  newer 
areas  where  white  and  Neg"o 
were  living  in  an  integrated 
fashion. 

“It  is  that  physical  walling-in 
of  these  groups  that  just  auto¬ 
matically  sets  up  a  line  and  pits 
the  people  against  each  other. 
Of  course,  the  existence  of  these 
restrictive  covenants  which  have 
given  the  right  to  an  owner  to 
pass  on  into  perpetuity  that  this 
particular  spot  of  land  can  be 
only  occupied  by  a  member  of 
some  race  or  creed,  is  of  course 
a  provocative  instrument  itself. 
The  very  existence  of  the  thing 


*1.  L _ _ .  .  ,  V  - w very  eAisieiiue  me  miiii 

provokes  and  it  is  a  living  in 


'wninals  and  so  forth.  ’They 
studied  the  thing  for  about  a 
■«*k  and  each  of  us  carried  the 
dory  really  tearing  down  all 
®*8e  rumors.” 

Getting  onto  the  subject  of 
poMing,  Mr.  Walker  noted  that 
“most  places  the  areas  where 
®*  Negroes  are  allowed  to  con- 
P*8*te  aire  usually  owned  by 
w  banks  or  old  estates  that 

we  acquired  them.  ‘"There  is  , _ .  . „  .. 

the  problem  that  if  the  of  integrated  fashion 
*“ite  newspapers  do  support  a  ways  ghetto  against 
JOMde  for  better  housing  in 
cities  they  have  to  go 
ort  uid  face  this  element,  the 
“•^wg  element  and  the  old 
f'siwtial  element,  and  come 
with  them  and  tell 
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suit  to  people  who  consider 
themselves  citizens.  It  is  nat¬ 
urally  resented.  Even  when  it 
is  held  up  by  the  courts,  to  the 
minds  of  practically  all  Negroes 
it  is  an  abrogation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  citizenship  rights. 

Ghetto  versus  Ghetto 
“But  you  have  never  found 
any  racial  clashes  where  the 
people  were  living  in  any  sort 
It  is  al¬ 
so-called 
ghetto.  ‘That  is  the  way  the 
thing  works  and  I  think  it  is  a 
thing  that  intelligent  planning 
is  going  to  have  to  face  even¬ 
tually.  I  think,  as  you  say,  that 
bankers  and  big  business  inter¬ 


ests  will  have  to  recognize  that 
problem.” 

Contrary  to  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  average  white  per¬ 
son  has  that  values  have  to  be 
protected,  Mr.  Garvin  said,  “we 
know  from  actual  experience 
that  these  restrictions,  these 
covenants  and  the  consequent 
development  of  these  ghettos, 
raises  values.  Negroes  pay  for 
old  dilapidated  houses  vacated 
by  whites  a  far  greater  price 
than  the  house  would  actually 
bring  if  they  were  put  on  the 
market  generally.” 

Mr.  Stanley  told  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  his  newspaper  of  a 
building  in  the  downtown  area. 
First  attempts  to  buy  had  been 
unsuccessful.  “After  figuring 
out  a  way  to  get  the  property, 
we  purchased  it  through  an¬ 
other  corporation  and  occupied 
it.  We  too  were  somewhat  dubi¬ 
ous  as  to  what  might  happen 
because  of  race  feeling,  etc.,  and 
in  order  to  destroy  the  myth 
that  we  would  devaluate  the 
area,  we  went  into  the  building 
spending  money  we  probably 
otherwise  wouldn’t  have  spent 
improving  and  painting  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  We  worked  on  it  for  about 
six  weeks  before  we  occupied  it. 
The  net  result  was  that  every¬ 
body  in  the  block  who  hadn’t 
painted  their  property  for  a 
couple  of  years,  cleaned  up  too. 

“The  improvement  is  great. 
Here  is  a  situation  where  every¬ 
body  was  fearful.  ’The  former 
owner  came  over  to  visit  us 
and  admitted  that  his  whole  be¬ 
lief  was  on  a  false  notion,  just 
what  custom  had  decided  over 
the  years  was  the  true  thing.” 

Mr.  Brown  asked  whether 
there  isn’t  a  better  feeling  be¬ 
tween  Negro  reporters  and 
white  reporters,  particularly  in 
the  North,  than  there  used  to 
be? 

Reporters  Work  Together 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  this  is  so,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
.said:  “Not  only  in  the  North, 
in  the  deep  South  as  well.  My 
police  reporters,  I  am  frank  to 
admit,  get  some  of  their  best 
leads  from  the  daily  reporters. 
They  hang  around  with  them  in 
the  press  room.  ’The  daily  re¬ 
porters  will  call  our  office  and 
tip  the  boys  off  on  a  lead.” 

Mr.  Newman  added  that  in 
his  city,  the  Star,  Journal  and 
the  Tribune  “use  our  office  for 
source  material  on  the  general 
Negro  community  that  they 
don’t  have  and  our  people  are 
instructed  to  give  them  all  as¬ 
sistance  possible.  On  questions 
of  editorial  policy,  the  editor  of 
the  paper,  Gideon  Seymour,  in¬ 
variably  when  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  calls  and  asks  our  advice 
on  it.” 

Mr.  Young  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  Negro  press  as  a 
whole.  “First  I  want  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  and  admit  that  some 
of  the  charges  are  true  that  the 
Negro  press,  in  some  degrees 
and  in  some  instances,  is.  as 
Pegler  has  called  it,  and  some 
others,  ‘inflammatory,’  what  they 
call  yellow  journalism  and  sen¬ 
sational. 

“When  you  understand  the 
history  of  the  Negro  press,  you 


know  why  it  was  established  in 
the  first  place  and  why  it  ex^ts 
today.  It  is  the  sort  of  a  thing 
that  we  embodied  in  a  little 
credo  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is 
an  advocate  for  justice  and 
right.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
successful  in  accomplishing  that 
purpose  is  to  keep  pounding  for 
them.  A  lot  of  people,  column¬ 
ists  and  newspaper  editors,  have 
accepted  that  advocacy  as  being 
sensational  or  trouble-making. 
Now  if  we  could  overcome  that 
by  some  intelligent  educational 
process  with  the  white  public, 
the  Negro  press  wouldn’t  have 
two  strikes  on  it  when  it  goes 
in. 

“As  a  rule  a  lot  of  white  peo¬ 
ple  will  throw  up  their  hands 
in  horror  when  you  mention  the 
Negro  press  to  them.  ’They  are 
afraid  of  it.  ’They  just  get  shak¬ 
ing  in  their  boots  the  minute 
they  recognize  the  Negro  press 
is  here.  What  we  would  like 
to  know  is  how,  in  addition  to 
cleaning  up  our  own  house,  we 
can  overcome  that  barrier.” 

Mr.  Garvin  added:  “Ours,  like 
any  other  class  press,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  crusading  press.  It 
was  bom  out  of  the  necessity 
to  call  to  America’s  attention 
the  institution  of  slavery,  which 
was  wrong.  Since  emancipa¬ 
tion  its  job  had  been  to  call  to 
America’s  attention  the  inequal¬ 
ities  imposed  on  thirteen  million 
people  who  are  striving  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  society. 

“I  think  that  if  we,  through 
you,  were  able  to  get  over  to 
the  broad  general  American 
press  that  the  Negro  press  is 
not  an  inflammatory  press,  it  is 
not  a  sensational  press,  neither 
is  it  a  yellow  press,  there  would 
be  more  understanding. 

“Our  one  job,  our  one  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  point  up  the  problems: 
for  example,  in  commimities 
where  you  don’t  have  a  dual 
school  system  and  you  have 
Negroes  and  whites  going  to 
school  together,  you  don’t  have 
any  problems.  You  don’t  have 
any  problems  in  any  of  these 
communities  where  there  is  a 
genuine  disposition  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Washington  Post's  Help 

“For  example,  take  the  hous¬ 
ing  fights  we  have  had  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  think  the  Washington 
Post  did  more  to  help  us  im¬ 
prove  the  public  housing  situa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  than  any 
other  one  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  simply  because  Mrs. 
Meyer  has  a  social  viewpoint. 
She  went  out  and  saw  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  were  talking  about 
and  attempted  to  interpret  them 
to  the  broad  general  commu¬ 
nity.  We  knew  because  we  had 
been  the  victims.  That  has  been 
our  job.  'That  is  our  job.” 

Mr.  Prattis  said:  “I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  in  com¬ 
munities  where  there  is  more 
than  one  newspaper,  for  the 
editors  and  the  publishers  to 
come  together.  I  further  think 
there  must  be  more  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  as  such  and  the  news 
department  as  such.  Frequently 
as  Mr.  Stanley  said,  you  find 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Income 
Should  Meet  Payroll 


By  Edward  A.  Chappell 
Publisher.  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 


LESS  than  20  yeara  ago,  many 

publishers  set  up  circulation 
standards  to  (1 )  pay  for  the 
newsprint  (2)  pay  the  cost  of 
operating  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  However,  operators 
of  the  larger  newspapers  in 
competitive  fields  maintained 
that  this  standard  could  be  en¬ 
forced  only  so  long  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  was  under 
10,000. 

What  is  a  proper  present-day 
standard,  and  what  part  of  the 
operating  cost  should  a  pub¬ 
lisher  ask  his  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  produce?  I  would  say 
circulation  revenue  should  meet 
the  entire  payroll. 

I  know  of  one  newspaper 
whose  circulation  not  only 
equals  payroll  but  buys  the 
newsprint  in  addition. 

Office  Like  3-Legged  Stool 

The  front  end  of  a  newspaper 
operation  can  be  likened  to  a 
three-legged  stool.  There  is  the 
editorial  leg,  the  circulation  leg 
and  the  advertising  leg.  All 
good  three-legged  stools  have 
legs  of  equal  length  and  thick¬ 
ness. 

It  is  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment’s  job  to  supply  the  news 
and  features  that  make  readers 
willing  to  buy  the  newspaper. 
’The  function  of  the  circulation 
department  is  to  distribute  the 
newspaper  while  it  is  still  news, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  pays  the  established 
price.  Circulation  in  itself  is 
also  a  three-legged  stool  whose 
legs  may  be  named,  a  sales  or¬ 
ganization,  a  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  collection  agency.  In 
order  to  synchronize  properly, 
the  circulation  department’s 
three-fold  responsibilities  must 
be  balanced. 

There  is  a  natural  alliance 
between  the  editorial  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments — more  so 
than  with  tne  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Editors  and  circulation 
managers  should  be  the  best  of 
friends  and  work  together  in 
close  harmony.  Each  can  help 
the  other. 

Circulation  Fundamentals 

What  are  the  fundamentals  a 
publisher  should  learn?  He 
should  know  how  in  normal 
times  to  get  circulation.  Folks 
will  take  a  paper  they  like,  if 
you  get  it  to  them  while  it  is 
still  a  newspat>er  and  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  get 
them  to  like  it  than  sampling. 
Of  course,  in  these  war  times  of 
newsprint  rationing,  sampling 
is  out.  But  the  war  will  end 
some  day  and  so  will  the  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

A  newspaper’s  revenue  comes 
from  just  two  sources,  advertis¬ 
ing  income  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enue.  Let  iis  compare  revenue 
to  a  hundred  acre  farm.  This 


farm  is  divided  into  fields.  We’ll 
call  one  advertising  and  ^e 
other  circulation. 

The  operator  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  had,  for  many  years,  placed 
his  mental  spotlight  upon  the 
advertising  field  when  he 
thought  in  terms  of  revenue. 
Twenty  years  ago  85  cents  of 
the  income  dollar  came  from 
advertising  revenue.  He  looked 
on  his  newspaper  operations  as 
the  farmer  would  whose  100- 
acre  farm  was  divided  into  one 
85-acre  field  and  one  15-acre 
field.  Along  came  the  depres¬ 
sion,  the  years  of  the  1930s, 
linage  dropped  as  much  as  40% 
and  it  looked  as  if  nearly  half 
of  his  farm  had  washed  away. 

Now  Mir.  Publisher  turned 
his  attention  to  his  circulation 
field.  For  the  first  time  he  real¬ 
ized  that  was  pretty  good  land 
too. 

With  the  help  of  his  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  the  acreage 
swelled  in  the  circulation  field, 
so  instead  of  a  15-acre  patch  in 
the  20s  it  became  30,  35  or  even 
40  acres. 

What  should  the  size  of  the 
circulation  field  be  in  relation 
to  the  advertising  field? 

A  Variable  Factor 

You  probably  won’t  find  two 
publishers  who  wouid  agree  on 
the  subject.  At  best  it  is  ( a 
variable,  a  sort  of  teeter-totter, 
some  months  up  and  some 
months  down,  depending  upon 
what  the  advertising  revenue  is. 
There  are  often  factors  such  as 
the  size  of  the  newspaper’s 
sphere  of  influence,  density  of 
population,  as  well  as  how  ad¬ 
vertising-minded  the  merchants 
are. 

In  a  seven-day  operation  my 
estimate  is  45  acres,  when  lin¬ 
age  is  plentiful.  For  a  six-day 
operation,  probably  40  acres. 

Another  fundamental  your 
publisher  should  be  familiar 
with  is  the  wholesale  rate.  I 
know  publishers  who  can  reel 
off  national  advertising  rates  by 
the  score,  tell  you  the  number 
of  dailies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  whose  circulation  is 
20,000  and  that  have  8,  9,  or  10 
cent  national  advertising  rates, 
but  for  the  life  of  them  they 
cannot  tell  the  wholesale  price 
they  receive  for  their  papers. 

Yet,  their  circulation  revenue 
is  probably  from  four  to  five 
times  the  amount  they  receive 
from  national  advertising. 

It  might  be  good  for  you  also 
to  discuss  wholesale  rates  with 
your  publisher.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  rates  need  revision — up¬ 
wards. 

Today  many  of  you  are  giving 
little  thought  to  sales — ^because 
there  isn’t  much  you  can  do 
about  sales.  When  the  war  ends 
and  newsprint  is  no  longer  ra¬ 
tioned,  you  will  be  asked  to  in¬ 


crease  sales.  Make  your  plans 
for  that  now. 

Accounting  is  another  sub¬ 
ject  you  can  take  up  to  good 
advantage.  I’m  not  referring  to 
the  simple  bookkeeping  every 
circulation  manager  must  know 
and  use.  Perhaps,  we  should 
call  it  higher  accounting,  some¬ 
thing  which  approaches  the 
profit  and  loss  statement  of  the 
newspaper’s  operation,  but 
which  is  restricted  to  your  de¬ 
partment. 

You  should  know,  and  have 
the  figures  for  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  your  own  department. 
You  can,  to  a  very  good  advan¬ 
tage,  exchange  this  information 
in  percentages — with  your  fel¬ 
low  circulation  managers.  If 
your  costs  are  more  than  25% 
of  circulation  revenue — provid¬ 
ing  your  operation  is  a  normal 
one — you  should  try  to  correct 
it. 

All  other  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  newspaper’s  operat¬ 
ing  income  and  expense  which 
you  mav  require — with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  your  publisher  —  you 
should  study.  This  will  give 
you  a  better  overall  picture  and 
make  you  a  better  administra¬ 
tor. 

There  was  a  time  when  circu¬ 
lation  men  felt  they  were  the 
unwanted  stepchildren  of  the 
newspaper  operation.  ’That  day 
has  long  since  passed.  You  are 
now  very  much  in  the  spotlight. 
■ 

Jos.  L.  Fearing  Dies; 
Paper  Firm  Executive 

Joseph  Lea  Fearing,  70,  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  died  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  New 
York  City,  July 
28  after  a  long 
illness.  He  lived 
1  n  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

An  authority 
in  the  newsprint 
field,  Mr.  Fear¬ 
ing  had  been  in 
the  business 
since  1897. 

Starting  as  a 
salesman  for 
Fearing  W.  H.  Parsons  St 
Co.  in  New 
York,  he  joined  International  in 
1899  as  sales  agent  at  Cincinnati 
and  remained  with  that  firm 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1900,  he  became  Western 
sales  agent  in  Chicago.  While 
there  he  served  for  two  years  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  City  Council. 

He  was  appointed  general 
sales  agent  for  the  International 
Paper  Co.  in  1923  and  in  the 
same  year  became  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

From  1933  to  1936  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  and  a  director  of  a  subsid¬ 
iary,  International  Paper  Sales 
Co.,  in  charge  of  newsprint  sales 
He  was  a  director  also  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 

A  former  president  of  the 
Salesman’s  Association  of  the 
Paper  Industry,  Mr.  Fearing 
wrote  several  pamphlets  on 
problems  in  the  field,  particu¬ 
larly  newsprint.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  in  1924  of  the  Im¬ 
port  Committee  of  the  American 
Paper  Industry. 

He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia. 


Housewives 
In  Lather,  Dcdly 
Gets  Action 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  30— A  Lb- 
coin  housewife’s  worry  over  b- 
ability  to  buy  soap,  whid 
prompted  her  to  seek  the  aid  o( 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  wt$ 
instrumental  in  bringing  tht 
10%  increase  in  soap  produetka 
recently  approved  for  the  nation 

The  Journal  conducted  an  b- 
vestigation  of  the  local  situatbe 
when  the  woman’s  plea  was  te 
ceived  in  the  July  9  mall.  Q). 
operative  retail  and  wholenb 
dealers’  records  disclosed  th^ 
were  receiving  only  from  5  to 
30%  as  much  soap  as  last  year. 

An  inquiry  to  Washington  ai- 
thorities  elicited  the  conunal 
from  a  War  Food  Adminlstotbi  i 
spokesman,  that  “only  NelsraAi 
was  complaining.” 

Survey  Diaputea  Clean 

This  claim  was  not  borne  out 
in  a  nation-wide  survey  b 
United  Press,  made  at  the  Joan 
nal’s  request.  Acute  shortaia 
were  revealed. 

A  WPA  representative  tr 
pressed  satisfaction  with  tb 
soap  industry’s  distribution  sjrr 
tern  and  contended  that  the  pm 
ent  quota  level — 74%  of  % 
1941  rate — was  being  equitabir 
distributed  to  customers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Jouml 
had  been  offering  helpful  hinti 
to  housewives  on  how  to  maki 
soap. 

Continued  spotlighting  of  tb 
problem  through  news  colunu 
and  editorial  comment  by  be 
aroused  press  of  Nebraska  ami 
elsewhere,  began  to  produce  rr 
suits. 

Finally  on  July  24,  Secretaq 
of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Andar 
son  announced  that  “U.  S.  houar 
wives  are  to  have  more  laundu 
soap.” 

■ 

South  Leads 

Gastonia,  N.  C.,  July  30- 
Stewart  Adkins,  former  maoai- 
ing  editor  of  the  Gastonia  Ga¬ 
zette,  after  a  close  siuvey  d 
the  textile  industry  in  the  Soob, 
said  that  “67%  of  general  b- 
dustrial  purchases  by  teztib 
mills  in  the  nation  emanatB 
from  the  South,  and  63%  of  bi 
nation’s  spinning  frames  aie  b 
the  South.” 
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ilfews-Size  Type  Face 
for  Food  Ads 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 
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I  i,VER  SINCE  w€  wrote  our  first 
food  advertisements  back  in 
MtioB^'blO.  we  have  battled  with 
u  tefitTpogroph^*’-'^'  clients,  friends 
tli-'id  our  own  staff  about  type 
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thB  :  Of  those  who  have  normal 
Shj  Tjion.  with  or  without  glasses, 
j-j,  I  95%  hold  reading  matter 
I  ti-  "8  inches  from  the  eyes.  Test 
tn«it  Iv-.irself  if  you  have  a  ruler, 
iiold  this  page  at  a  comfortable 
leading  distance.  Place  the  end 
ri  the  ruler  against  your  face, 
--■ar  the  eye;  you  will  find  the 
stance  is  just  about  18  inches, 
jfext,  take  your  book  of  type 
l^yles.  Select  a  10-point  or  12- 
i-iint  type  face.  Again  focus 

tie  copy  matter;  you  will  find  it 
^  more  easily  at  20  inches 
iian  at  18. 

Nat,  make  the  same  test  with 
our  newspaper.  If  you  use  an 
l-point  face  on  a  9-point  base, 
oats  eight  lines  to  the  inch.  If 
bu  are  still  using  about  half 
M  ill  your  white  space  for  news 
fiems.  and  your  average  reader 
l^nds  from  40  minutes  to  an 
Rour  scanning  the  news — and  if 
®;s  seldom  kicks — isn’t  it  reason- 
>1  the  ilibk  to  suppose  he  would  read 
unm  |feiofe  ads  if  the  type  were  Iden- 
ol  to  the  size  used  editorially? 

Ada  Hard  to  Read 
More  than  half  of  all  the  ads 
p  daily  newspapers  are  really 
^.Scult  to  read.  Your  subscriber 
?csds  a  lot  more  time  reading 
71  items  and  stories  than  he 
seds  reading  advertisements. 

he  happens  to  see  a  head- 
-.eon  an  ad  that  is  of  interest, 
s  may  read  the  story.  But 
iiaild  you  jump  him  from  an  8- 
Hwint  type  face  to  a  black 
'ji  heavy  10-,  12-  or  18-point 
'vt,  he  has  to  adjust  his  eyes 
*■0 1  larger  size  that  it  is  more 
iSrah  to  read. 

la  spite  of  the  great  cuts  in 
'Sail  food  linage,  thousands  of 
ads  are  still  appearing  that 
Vi  difficult  to  read, 
la  most  markets,  the  day  has 
when  the  week-end  food 
sswtiser  can  rile  his  competi- 
■ifl  with  under-cuts  in  meat 
or  other  loss  leaders.  To- 
women  in  every  town  and 
m  the  United  States  are  be- 
with  what  to  get  for 
at  Bmilies. 

■>  faces 

ggjoeipes  or  common  sense, 
articles  about  what  a  mar- 
k  doing  to  help  its  cus- 
You  need  factual  data, 
about  when  to  shop, 
'^®  conserved, 
deliveries  have  been  re- 
Ky.  ^  eliminated  entirely. 

space  to  sell  the 
IP?**  own  employes  the  Im- 
K  of  not  wise-cracking 
shortages. 

August.  September 
millions  of  women 
much  less  sugar  and 
®v  very  little  outside 
and  preserve  millions 
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of  jars  of  all  sorts  of  foods. 
Some  of  them  need  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
vice.  A  local  food  market  is  the 
logical  source  of  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  first  objection  you  will 
hear  from  your  food  store  pros¬ 
pect  is  likely  to  be:  “Listen, 
fellow,  I  can  only  afford  to  use 
eight  inches  or  a  half-page  each 
week.  I  want  action.  Cut  out 
the  conversation  and  give  me 
the  biggest  type  faces  and  crowd 
these  48  items  in.” 

Explain  to  him  that  he  can 
make  hundreds  of  friends  if  he 
devotes  just  four  inches  in  each 
ad  to  recipes,  suggestions  for 
next  week’s  shopping,  or  ex¬ 
planations  of  HIS  problems.  Will 
housewives  read  his  “editorials”? 
Emphatically,  yes.  The  only 
catch  in  using  “reason  why’’ 
copy  is  that  you  have  got  to  say 
something  that  makes  sense. 

Recently  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  checked  several 
hundred  women  to  get  their 
reaction  to  ads  set  with  smaller, 
more  legible  type,  and  more 
white  space.  Over  94%  voted 
for  the  new  style  ads.  So  you 
don’t  need  so  much  space  for 
listings  and  prices.  Save  here 
and  you  have  the  space  for  edi¬ 
torial  copy,  set  in  exactly  the 
same  size  type  you  use  in  your 
news  columns. 

(No.  146  in  a  series) 
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Readers  Aid  Casualty 

Detroit,  Aug.  1 — Friends  of 
Master  Sgt.  Frederick  Hensel, 
who  lost  both  arms  and  both 
legs  in  battle,  are  going  to  see  to 
it  that  he  and  his  wife  get  a 
chicken  farm.  Spontaneous  do¬ 
nations  received  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  already  total  more 
than  $6,000.  ’The  fund  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Hensels  on  Aug. 
12,  their  third  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  Sgt.  Hensel  is  ^t  present 
a  patient  at  Percy  Jones  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  is 
the  first  American  to  lose  parts 
of  four  limbs  in  battle. 


THANKS, 

Circulators 
—for 

Being  so 
PATIENT 


"VT’ES,  indeed!  We  deeply  appreciate 
your  patience  over  the  unavoidable 
wartime  delays  in  filling  your  orders  for 
bags,  binders,  tags,  collection 
books,  punches,  money  changers  and 
other  essential  circulation  supplies.  So 
much  of  our  productive  capacity  has  had 
to  be  devoted  to  making  vitally  needed 
goods  for  the  armed  forces! 

Yet  we  assure  you  that  every  day  we  do 
our  utmost  to  take  care  of  your  require¬ 
ments — without  delaying  the  output  of 
war  orders,  of  course.  Somehow,  despite 
the  extreme  shortage  of  materials  and 
labor,  we  have  been  able — and  will  con¬ 
tinue — to  furnish  you  with  your  circula¬ 
tion  necessities. 

There  may  be  delays,  but  we  will  do 
everything  possible  to  supply  you.  And, 
we  hope  it  won’t  be  long  before  we 
again  can  ship  all  your  orders  prompdy. 
Undl  then,  send  your  orders  as  far  in 
advance  of  your  needs  as  you  can,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  arrange  satisfac¬ 
tory  delivery. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  ine. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Uassfaetmnrs  ot 

CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 


Aag«tt  4, 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


Dandy”  perfume  and  toilet  water, 
^e  schedule  calls  for  weekly 
insertions  in  34  dailies  in  key 
cities,  in  addition  to  an  expanded 
fall  magazine  schedule.  Agency 
is  Morton  Freund  Advertising. 

What  Makes  It  Tick 
BALTIMORE  k  OHIO  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  is  launching  a  special 
campaign  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  served  by  the  road’s 
11,000  miles  of  track.  Insertions 
will  be  carried  by  261  dailies 
and  wellies  in  192  cities.  Theme 
of  the  campaign  is  “What  makes 
a  railroad  tick,”  featuring  car¬ 
toon  illustrations  by  Don  Herold. 
Via  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Philadelphia. 

GM  Technical  Center 
TO  ANNOUNCE  the  opening  of 
its  new  technical  center  “dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  achievement  of  more 
and  better  things  for  more  peo¬ 
ple,”  GENsaAL  Motoes  took  full- 
page  space  in  selected  news¬ 
papers.  Ads  pictured  the  center- 
to-be.  which  will  be  located  just 
outside  Detroit  and  cover  some 
350  acres.  The  project,  copy  ex¬ 
plains,  is  designed  to  provide  the 
finest  possible  facilities  for  re¬ 
search,  engineering,  styling  and 
design. 

Getting  Under  Way 

PREPARING  for  action.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  It  Rubicam.  Inc., 
to  handle  advertising  for  a  new 
soluble  de-caffeinat^  coffee  to 
be  marketed  soon.  At  the  same 
time  the  company  has  named 
Foote,  Cone  &  Bekiing  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  for  Instant  Postum  and 
Postum  Cereal,  effective  July  1, 
1946.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  will 
also  direct  the  advertising  of  a 
new,  ready-to-eat  cereal  product 
to  b»e  marketed  after  the  war. 

hi  the  Making 

PLANS  for  the  “largest  dealer 
newspaper  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  the  history  of 
the  country”  will  be  revealed 
shortly,  Nu-Enamel  announces. 
Its  summer  sales  and  advertising 
meeting  of  division  managers  is 
in  progress  this  week. 

Southern  Host  Ads 
ADVERTISING  o  f  Southern 
Host,  100-Proof  Liqueur  dis¬ 
tilled  in  St.  Louis,  has  been 
placed  with  Kelly,  Zahrndt  & 
Kelly,  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  Copy  is 
now  being  released  to  news¬ 
papers  in  10  midwestern  and 
southern  states,  on  a  one-,  two- 
and  three-week  schedule.  Sup¬ 
plementary  ads  are  schedule 
in  club,  hotel  and  restaurant 
papers  and  trade  magazines. 

Promotes  PiB 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMI¬ 
CALS  is  releasing  a  national 
campaign  on  its  new  liquid  in¬ 
sulation  product,  PiB,  used  by 
the  armed  forces  to  waterproof 
electrical  systems  of  amphibious 
vehicles  and  recently  released 
for  civilian  use.  Advertising  will 
run  in  newspaper  supplements, 
boating  and  outdoor  sports  pub- 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES 

To  bring  forcofully  to  civilians 
tho  “Don't  travel"  warning.  New 
York  Central  is  running  this  ad  in 
all  principal  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  along  its  routes.  Showing  the 
number  of  train  trips  involved 
in  moving  one  soldier  “who  has 
a  ticket  to  Tokyo"  from  coast  to 
coast  the  660-line  insertion  was 
prepared  by  Foote.  Cone  & 
Belding. 


lications,  magazines  devoted  to 
mechanical  interests,  and  se¬ 
lected  trade  papers.  Initial  ads, 
currently  breaking,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  monthly  insertions 
through  December.  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Packaged  Savings 
THE  BOWERY  SAVINGS 
BANK.  New  York,  is  using 
local  newspaper  ads  to  describe 
its  new  savings  plan  which  gives 
the  depositor  War  Savings 
Bonds,  cash  in  the  bank  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  all  for 
one  deposit  a  week.  Large  and 
small  ads  will  promote  the 
“packaged  saving.” 

Largest  Yet 

APPROPRIATING  $350,000,  the 
Alfred  D.  McKelvy  Co.,  maker 
of  Seaforth  toiletries  for  men, 
plans  the  largest  advertising 
program  in  its  history  during 
the  next  year.  The  products  will 
be  promoted  through  magazine, 
newspaper  and  radio  campaigns. 
Detailed  plans  will  be  released 
later.  Morse  International. 

Agency  Appointments 
RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
to  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  handle  advertising  for 
Quadrafos  and  other  products  of 
its  Chemical  Division.  The 
agency  also  directs  the  Baking 
Powder  Division  account.  .  .  . 
George  B.  Evans  Laboratories, 
Ney  deodorant  and  Evans  depila¬ 
tories  and  eye  lotion,  to  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  .  .  . 

Henry  Heide,  Inc.,  candy  and 
baking  products,  to  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  effective  Aug.  1.  .  .  .  De 
Mornay-Budd,  Inc.,  electronic 
and  photographic  equipment,  to 
Federal  Advertising  Agency. 
.  .  .  Bell  Brand  Foods,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  packaged  food 
products,  to  McCann-Erickson. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Hinks  Rejoins  JWT 
KENNETT  W.  HINKS  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
returned  to  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  New  York  office,  on 
Aug.  1  as  vice-president  and  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Mr.  Hinks 
joined  the  agency  in  1921  and 
served  successively  as  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  manager  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive  in 
the  Chicago  office.  In  1942  he 
was  commissioned  in  the  Navy 
and  in  January.  1943,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services. 


Charles  R.  Mougey  fnmJ 
sistant  advertising  manai 
advertising  manager. 
Division,  Chrysler  Corp. 


The: 


Service  Stars 


WILLIAM  B.  TAYLOR, 
now  on  active  duty  as  i  qa 
tain  in  the  Army  Engineer  ^ 
phibians,  to  vice-president^ 
account  executive,  William  u 


Con 


&  Co. 


Bichr 

filirmi 

Kekmoi 

Ritly 


Lt.  Kenneir 


In  New  Spots 

PHILIP  KERBY,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  national  media  for 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  to  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising,  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity.  .  .  .  Charles  M.  Higgins 
from  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  to  William  H.  Weintraub  & 
Co.  as  account  executive  and 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  client  relations.  .  .  . 
Will  Carlton,  formerly  sales 
manager,  Wyeth  International, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  and  Ralph  Wal¬ 
lace,  formerly  with  WSYR, 
Syracuse,  to  the  staff  of  Foster 
and  Davies,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Carlton  will  act  as  copy  con¬ 
tact  man  on  General  Electric 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  continuity  and 
copy  writer. 

William  J.  Grover  to  art  di¬ 
rector,  Goldman  &  Gross,  Chi¬ 
cago;  formerly  with  Earle  Lud- 
gen  and  Co.  .  .  .  J.  Craig  Clark 
from  stylist,  Weber  and  Heil- 
broner,  to  Grey  Advertising  as 
an  executive  on  all  men’s  wear 
accounts.  .  .  .  Marjorie  Paul, 
formerly  copy  supervisor  with 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  to  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 
.  .  .  Richmond  H.  Galley  from 
Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  to  advertising 
manager,  J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  .  .  .  Claire 
Kornfumpf  to  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment,  McCann-Erickson. 

Harold  W.  Garthe,  formerly 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  and  the 
Phil  Gordon  agency,  Chicago, 
to  Merchandising  Advertisers, 
Chicago,  as  vice-president.  .  .  . 
E.  Z.  Grayson  from  NBC  to 
advertising  manager  for  Three 
Feathers  Distributors,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Olga  Robertson  of  Argentina, 
to  forei^  media  department, 
McCann-Erickson.  .  .  .  Jane 

Waring  Kalmus  from  Tom 
Fizdale,  Inc.,  to  Hutchins  Ad¬ 
vertising.  .  .  .  William  Irving 
from  Hixson-O’Donnell,  to  the 
production  staff,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt. 

Robert  Irwin  to  Moss  &  Ar¬ 
nold  Co.  as  account  executive. 
.  .  .  Jack  Moore,  formerly  with 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  to 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 


Plumb,  USNR,  back  to  FeiH 
Advertising  Agency,  ai  Tid] 
president  and  director. 

Lt.  Frederick  R.  Rigir, 
ciated  with  Fred  Wittner  Aj 
vertising  before  entering  ft 
Army  Air  Forces,  is  teach!- 
advertising  and  journaUai ' 
the  G.I.  extension  univerdb 
France. 

Lt.  Col.  George  L.  S«r 
has  been  named  director  alt 
advertising  and  sales  promoft 
division  of  Standard  R«^ 
Co.  Col.  Staudt  from  Pebria.-. 
1944.  until  June,  1945,  wai  ch'- 
of  the  Counter  -  InteKiss-- 
Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
headquarters  in  Washing 
Prior  to  entering  service,  has, 
assistant  advertising  maMn 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railnd 
Chicago. 

Maj.  Mann  Holliner,  dinthtl 
of  the  program  section  at  fa 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service » 
til  his  retirement  from  the  Any 
to  vice-president  in  charge  i 
all  radio  activities  of  Lenneil 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  with  headquuta 
in  Hollywood.  He  was  prevtav 
ly  Hollywood  radio  direct*  k 
the  agency 

Theodor  Saba,  recently  %!: 
the  13th  Army  Air  Force  i 
the  South  Pacific,  to  the  forek 
department.  McCann-Erickm 

Jack  T.  McCabe,  who  reee» 
ly  served  the  Navy  as  a  civilia 
advisory  engineer,  to  the  lU 
of  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit,  u 
technical  writer. 

Tech.  Sgt.  George  J.  Haci» 
formerly  with  Foote,  Cone 
Belding,  now  serving  ovenea 
has  been  awarded  the  Bren# 
Star  for  service  in  the  lUliz 
campaign. 


Agency  Notes 
FREDERIC  GRAVENSOlf  CO 
announces  a  change  in  iii« 
to  the  Gravenson  Company,  Jf 
vertising,  at  300  West  45ft  ot. 
New  York  19. 


Australi 


Promotions 

HARVEY  N.  VOLKMAR,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  Lloyd,  Ches¬ 
ter  &  Dillingham,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president.  ,  .  .  Nor¬ 
mal  Bertels,  with  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


•  Th*  only  Journal  oMjJ. 
nowf  of  advnrtliart.  *■**2 
Ing,  publishing, 
commorclal  broadeiwby 


Australia  and  Ntw 
If  you  art  planning  »*l*  **^ 
paigns  or  ara  intajnsin*  • 
thosa  tarritoriai  raaa 

NEWSPAPER  NIWJ 

SydBeyi  Awtrslk 

Publlshad  Monthly,  Subscriptlaa  rat* 
par  yaar  post  traa 
JOHN  WILLIAMS.  AMERICAN  » 
S(H  Wait  no  St.,  Naw  York  ».  *• 
Talaphona  ACadamy  2-5dS 
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"»i  fighting  First 
^  ften  Story.  Soys 
Combat  Writer 

^  bichmond,  Va.,  July  30 — Ben 
sports  editor  of  the 


It  I 


Leader,  re- 
honorably  discharged 
®  ®ar^the  Marine  Corps,  in  which 
^JSTserved  as  a  combat  corre- 
'*51  indent,  cited  various  perform- 
’^ISttiby  combat  correspondents 
iTi  talk  before  the  Sandston 
,  —-Sms  Civic  Club  last  week. 

*  Ai|  gshrman  explained  how  the 
I  tkj  correspondent  idea  orig- 

Sited  with  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
“*  who  got  his  idea  after 

"otierving  that  the  only  way  the 
■  ■grid  received  the  story  of  the 
tricJ  of  Wake  Island  in  the 
■  *i*s  immediately  after  Pearl 
Hutor  was  through  factual  re¬ 
sets  dispatched  by  radio  from 
— f-Sere.  No  man  with  newspaper 
chilBeiperience  was  on  the  island  at 
the  time,  he  said. 

Once  he  was  In  the  Marine 
Clips,  Wahrman  said,  he  was 
told  "after  your  regular  duties 
IK  over  you’ll  have  plenty  of 
tiae  to  write.”  Combat  corre- 
spoDdents.  now  numbering  250, 
were  fighting  men  first,  he  said. 
Then  they  were  supposed  to  re- 
wd  the  history  of  their  various 
initt.  to  write  “local-angle” 
ilories  for  home-town  newspa- 
pgi  and  to  look  out  for  civilian 
arrcipondents. 

Wherever  possible,  civilian  re- 
pirters  wrote  the  stories  for 
lattin-wide  consumption,  Wahr- 
Don  said.  Notable  exceptions 
eere  the  invasion  of  Tarawa, 
no  civilian  correspond- 
uti  saw  and  which  was  handled 
^Sergeant  (now  Lieutenant) 
Jin  Lucas,  and  the  Green 
Idiod  invasion,  accomplished 
hr  New  Zealand  troops  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  combat  correspondent 
(nm  the  belly  of  a  torpedo 
pine. 

from  his  own  experiences, 
fihrman  recalled  circling 
rand  a  Japanese  island  four 
tinw  during  the  New  Georgia 
oapaign  in  a  PT  boat,  within 
easy  range  of  enemy  fire. 
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Qty  Officials  Deplore 
Unfavorable  Publicity' 

Atlantic  City,  July  30 — Pub- 
'idiers  of  Atlantic  City  news- 
pepers  were  invited  to  meet 
»ilh  Atlantic  City  officials  and 
MBbers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Qnmerce  this  week  to  discuss 
'nfavorable  publicity.” 

The  meeting  was  cancelled. 
M*ever,  when  Francis  E. 
(^nmdale,  vice-president  and 
jJiMging  editor  of  the  Press- 
Uaion  Publishing  Co.,  declined 
b  attend. 

editorial  appearing  in 
w  the  Daily  Press  and  the 
Union  said  that  un- 
bwrable  publicity  could  not  be 
“ainated  by  “running  to  the 
“jailers’’  but  must  begin 
the  elimination  of  causes 
H  unfavorable  stories. 

Mayor  Joseph  Altman  invited 

*  publishers  to  attend  at  the 
jjooat  of  a  committee  from 

•  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

no  statement  as  to 
yt  the  group  considered  “un- 
”**We  publicity.” 


Publishes  Paper  > 
Edited  in  Germany 

In  a  publication  venture  which 
may  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
an  official  magazine  of  an  in¬ 
fantry  company  in  Germany  has 
its  headquarters  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

The  Burst,  official  organ  of 
the  2nd  Platoon,  Co.  M,  378th 
infantry,  95th  division,  carries 
at  its  masthead: 

“Edited  in  Germany;  pub¬ 
lished  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.” 

TTie  publisher  is  Fred  W.  Zinn, 
a  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War,  who  has  been  overseas  in 
this  war  to  continue  his  work  of 
gathering  information  concern¬ 
ing  airmen  reported  missing  in 
action.  One  of  the  men  with 
the  platoon  is  Richard  Zinn,  son 
of  the  publisher. 

“We  owe  the  inspiration  for 
this  paper  to  Fred  Zinn,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  members  of 
this  platoon,”  the  first  issue 
says.  “Not  only  did  he  suggest 
the  undertaking,  but  he  has  of¬ 
fered  to  print  and  distribute  any 
information  that  we  may  send 
him.” 


Cogon  Named  Assistant 
To  Willis  in  GMA 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Frank  J. 
Cogan  as  his  assistant.  Mr. 
Cogan  is  returning  to  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  after  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  Washington  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Exports,  and  as  Chief 
of  the  Food  Export  Control  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

Mr.  Cogan  has  been  active  for 
15  years  in  the  food  industry, 
having  held  the  position  of  gro¬ 
cery  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  the 
early  thirties  and  later  function¬ 
ing  as  editor  of  the  Food  Field 
Reporter. 

■ 

New  Office 

Walker  &  Minton,  Pacific  Coast 
publishers’  representatives,  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  their  own 
offices  in  San  Francisco  at  68 
Post  St.,  Aug.  1.  Ell  C.  Minton 
will  have  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  office.  Robert  W.  Walk¬ 
er  will  manage  the  Los  Angeles 
office  at  403  W  8th  St. 
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PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  BOOTH  .  .  .  U.  S.  MARINE.  BURROWED  IN  HIS  FOXHOLE, 
TELEPHONES  FOR  ARTILLERY  SUPPORT  TO  WIPE  OUT  JAPANESE  MORTARS. 


/w/v  ^cfoty 
fo  ¥ox^o/e 
a  ie/efthoffe  i¥ar 

In  just  one  landing  operation  against  the  Japs, 
our  Navy  used  more  than  seven  hundred  ships 
equipped  with  48,000  telephones.  With  their 
switchboards  and  associated  equipment,  that’s 
enough  to  serve  a  city  of  160,000  people.  These 
shipboard  telephones  were  equipped  with 
5,000,000  feet  of  wire. 

Add  to  these  figures  the  needs  of  other  naval  units 
and  the  millions  of  men  in  the  Army’s  ground  and 
air  forces  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  communications  equipment  re¬ 
quired  by  war.  It  helps  to  answer  the  question  of 
why  telephone  equipment  is  scarce  on  the  home 
front. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Times-Herald 
Photo  Plant  Is 
Large,  Modem 

By  Jack  Price 

The  Times-Herald  maintains 
the  largest  photo  staff  and  plant 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  At 
present  there  are  10  staff  camera¬ 
men  covering  local  assignments 
and  five  photographers  on  leave 
to  the  armed  forces.  George 
Kalec,  former  staff  photographer, 
is  director  of  the  department. 

The  photograph  plant  was 
formerly  two  sections,  one  for 
the  morning  and  one  for  the 
evening  paper.  Now  it  is  com¬ 
bined  into  one  unit.  It  is  fash¬ 
ioned  somewhat  like  the  photo 
plants  of  most  of  the  Hearst 
newspaper.  There  are  eight  de¬ 
veloping  rooms,  each  fitted  alike 
with  lead-lined  cypress  tanks, 
individual  lockers  and  small 
work  benches.  The  rooms  are 
about  five  by  six  feet  in  size 
and  have  running  ice  water. 

2  Printing  Rooms 

There  are  two  printing  rooms, 
one  12  X  IS  feet,  the  other  10  x 
15.  Work  is  divided  between 
the  two  rooms  to  allow  one  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  when  the 
other  Is  in  operation.  The  larger 
room  la  fitt^  with  two  Howie 
water-cooled  enlargers,  paper 
lockers,  work  benches  and  a  10- 
foot  stainless  steel  lined  cypress 
tank.  The  tank  in  this  room  is 
set  in  the  center  with  overhead 
lights.  Tlie  smaller  printing 
room  is  fitted  with  one  Howie 
enlarger  and  an  eight-foot  stain¬ 
less  steel  lined  tank.  There  are 
several  paper  lockers  and  work 
benches. 

Ihe  finishing  room  is  very 
large  and  fitted  with  dryers, 
copying  cameras  and  lockers  for 
the  photographers.  All  appli¬ 
ances  are  the  most  modern  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  start  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  small  room  about 
the  size  of  the  individual  devel¬ 
oping  room  which  is  used  only 
for  repair  work.  It  is  fitted  with 
small  lathes,  milling  machines 
and  other  mechanical  devices  for 
camera  repair.  For  the  past  few 
years  this  room  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  There  is  no  one  spe¬ 
cialist  who  does  repairing  on 
cameras,  all  staff  photographers 
doing  their  own  tinkering. 

Another  room  which  used  to 
be  very  popular  but  recently  has 
not  been  very  much  in  use  is  the 
special  room  for  handling  film 
used  in  the  35mm  cameras  and 
the  Magic  Eye. 

The  hours  of  the  staff  are 
staggered  to  permit  full  coverage 
of  assignments  from  seven  in  the 
morning  to  midnight.  The  pho¬ 
tographers  develop  and  print 
^eir  own  negatives  except  in 
emergencies  when  the  inside 
operator  does  the  work.  The 
cameramen  average  four  assign¬ 
ments  a  day  and  use  their  own 
cars  for  which  they  are  given 
a  guarantee  of  $5  plus  five  cents 
a  mile  after  the  first  50. 

The  paf>er  supplies  all  equip¬ 
ment  but  some  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  prefer  to  use  their  own 
cameras.  The  office  has  several 


Big  Berthas,  two  35mm  camera.*! 
and  a  Magic  Eye.  Although  thej 
paper  is  not  now  printing  color] 
photos,  some  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  are  making  Koda-J 
chromes. 

Kalec.  who  is  also  art  director 
of  the  paper,  started  his  career 
in  photogranhv  with  the  Detroit 
Times  in  1926  and  later  joined 
Wide  World  Photos.  He  became 
a  staff  phtographer  of  the  Times- 
Herald  in  1932  but  left  the  paper 
when  the  war  started,  to  give 
flight  instruction  for  Army  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  years  of  oic- 
ture  taking  in  Detroit  he  had 
taken  up  aviation  and  became  a 
licensed  pilot.  In  May  of  this 
year  he  rejoined  the  Time.s-Her- 
ald  staff  as  cameraman  and  after 
Steve  Kellog  resigned  he  took 
over  the  duties  as  chief  of  photo 
department.  He  is  assisted  by 
Wm.  H.  Luers.  technical  chief  of 
the  photo  department. 

Other  staff  members  are  Jack 
Wilson.  O.  B.  Troup.  Berkley 
Payne.  F.  C.  Wilkinson.  Paul 
Dennehv.  George  Thompson .  Nate 
Fine.  Sidney  Alpert  and  L.  H. 
Glick,  inside  operator.  In  mili¬ 
tary  service  are  Andy  Knight. 
Joe  Heilberger,  Wesley  Holland. 
James  McNamara  and  Bob  Gates. 

During  the  month  of  June, 
more  than  350  captioned  prints 
of  news  stories  were  delivered 
to  the  Times-Herald’s  city  desk. 
In  addition  there  were  more 
than  100  copies  and  many  fea¬ 
ture  photos  and  special  assign¬ 
ments.  Plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  we  are  told,  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  plant  which  will 
be  constructed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


INP  Bureau  Enlaraed 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  a  few 

changes  in  the  International 
News  Photo  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  since  we  last  saw  it.  Gone 
is  the  famous  collection  of 
“cheese  cake”  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  dark  rooms. 
That  particular  room  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  the 
walls  are  now  freshly  painted. 

The  bureau  has  been  enlarged 
with  the  addition  of  two  rooms, 
one  for  developing  and  the  other 
for  both  developing  and  print¬ 
ing.  The  office  is  also  a  combina¬ 
tion  room  where  the  finishing 
and  mailing  are  done.  However, 
this  condition  is  to  be  changed 
as  soon  as  construction  can  be 
started.  The  finishing  will  be 
done  in  a  newly  built  room. 

The  old  large  printing  room  is 
very  much  in  use.  This  room 
is  L  shaped  with  eacfli  wing  being 
about  10  X  12  feet  in  size.  The 
enlarger  camera  is  fitted  with  a 
10-tube  fluorescent  light,  which 
is  fused  by  an  opal  glass. 

The  bureau  is  managed  by 
H.  M.  Van  Tine,  who  has  been 
with  the  INP  organization  for 
many  years.  He  is  assisted  by 
F.  I.  TTiompson,  who  also  has 
been  with  INP  a  long  time. 
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SURPRISE  VISITOR  SURPRISED 

When  Vice-Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  hero  oi  three  and  a  hoU  yttL 
of  Pacific  warfare  and  conunonder  of  famed  Task  Force  58,  qoui;! 
came  home  recently  to  his  birthplace  at  Hillsboro,  Wis.,  a  Kond 
reporters  and  photographers  from  three  states  rushed  to  cotwI 
surprise  visit.  Russ  Bull,  photogapher  for  the  Minneapolis  Triktc 

snapped  several  of  his  colleagues  joking  with  the  friendly _ 

Left  to  right  are  Harry  Larsson,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  Ed.  K 
loney.  Associated  Press.  Chicago;  Hugo  Gorski,  Milwaukee 
Admiral  Mitscher;  Gordon  H.  Feinberg,  Milwaukee  Sentinel  aiidlat!  l 
national  News  Service,  Chicago;  and  Leo  Stoecker,  Acme  Ncnl 
pictures,  Chicogo. 
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miles.  The  brilliance  of  the  light 
has  made  reconnaissance  pho¬ 
tography  at  night  more  practical. 
The  lamp  works  with  machine- 
gun  rapidity,  and  the  unique 
flash  tube  shoots  simulated  “bolts 
of  lightning’’  with  tremendous 
luminosity. 

The  tube  consists  of  four  main 
elements,  a  coil  tube,  a  special 
gas.  two  electrodes,  and  the 
mounting.  The  flve-tum  coil  is 
made  of  flnger-thick  quartz  tub¬ 
ing. 

Many  uses  for  this  new  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  found.  It 
will  be  a  boon  for  airway 
beacons  and  lighthouses.  We 
hope  the  G.E.  engineers  will  find 
a  way  to  make  it  practical  for 
use  in  newspaper  photography. 
We  have  heard  rumors  about  a 
repeating  flash-bulb  which  was 
to  be  readied  for  news  camera¬ 
men  but  nothing  happened. 


nual  Associated  Press  Ma-iajiii 
Editors  Association  contek 

It  was  accident  that  madt 
a  cameraman  and  accident  tk| 
gave  him  the  prize-winnimsi!; 

“In  1937  I  was  police  repori' 
on  the  Uniontown  Herald  wk 
there  was  a  bad  accident  whL* 
the  only  photographer  was  of 
he  related.  “Somebody  show 
a  camera  at  me,  and  I  happer;: 
to  get  a  picture.  After  tbit: 
was  a  photographer.” 

Rue  was  covering  a  rootatl 
assignment  at  a  railroad  stitifi| 
when  he  stole  a  candid  shot 
an  ensign  bidding  farewell '  { 
his  sweetheart.  It  won. 


this  I 


Repeating  Flash 

THE  G.  E.  Lamp  Department 
has  released  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  important  develop¬ 
ment  it  has  made  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  repeating  flash  lamp 
for  use  by  the  Air  Forces.  The 
lamp  makes  possible  the  taking 
of  countless  aerial  photos  at 
night  from  altitudes  up  to  two 


Association  Notes 

THE  Boston  Press  Photographers 

Association  has  started  its  own 
monthly  publication.  The  first 
issue,  printed  on  slick  paper, 
made  its  appearance  July  12.  It 
is  a  newsy  paper  and  well  illus¬ 
trated.  F.  Clarence  Finn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  is  editor- 
in-chief.  Lester  R.  MacLellen 
is  managing  editor  and  Morris 
Ostroff  is  assistant  editor.  .  .  . 

'  -  (Karolinas  Press  Photogra- 
pners  Association  has  resumed 
its  monthly  printed  letter  for 
both  its  members  overseas  and 
the  photographers  at  home  .  .  . 
The  Miami  Press  Photographers 
Association  has  contributed  $33 
tr  the  fund  which  will  be  used 
for  the  operational  expenses  of 
the  newly  formed  National  Press 
Photographers  Association.  The 
New  York  group  started  the  fund 
rolling  with  a  $200  contribution 
shortly  after  the  organization 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 


300  Welcome  86th 
ACME  NEWSPICTURES  hi 
put  out  a  broadside  detaib 
picture  coverage  of  the  bone- 
coming  of  the  86th  (Blitt 
Hawk)  Division.  This  »p«& 
assignment,  covered  by  over 
reporters  from  all  parts  of  fc| 
country,  was  covered  by 
Acme  cameramen. 


Meeting  Cancelled^ 

Preston,  Ida.,  Aug.  1— WiHi 
MacKnight,  Preston  Cltizeap 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Mu: 
State  Editorial  Association,  bp 
announced  that  the  sunme 
meeting  has  been  .suspended 
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Accidents  Pay 

ACCIDENT  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
success  in  art,  according  to 
Photographer  Jack  Rue  of  the 
Johnstown  ( Pa. )  Democrat, 
whose  picture  “Last  Moments” 
tied  for  second  place  in  the  an- 


Sand  /or 


Walter  ScotlAC®.  I 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  I 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  for  Asgwtd,  INI 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

- Dr.  George  W.  Crane - 


^68  Urged  to  Lead 
on  Agitators 

F  continued  from  page  61 

^  editorial  departments  but 
news  departments  may  be 
ley  off.  That  is  a  pretty  diflB- 
(gtt  job.  I  think  that  the  edi- 
m  and  publishers  must  recog- 
joe  that  in  the  past  they  have 
Hi  been  skillful  and  wise  in 
Hair  treatment  of  this  problem 
iri  that  they  must  take  a  more 


•lie  fact  within  the  newspaper 


gIBces  that  both  through  our 
{ditorials  and  through  our  news 
treatment  we  have  got  to  do 
better  by  this  segment  of  our 
population. 

i  think  that  is  necessary  not 
only  on  the  national  level,  but 
DO  the  state  level,  as  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  has  pointed  out  and  on  the 
ImI  level,  that  white  publish- 
en  and  editors  should  realize 
that  they  should  have  contact 
eith  intelligent  colored  persons 
lor  guidance  in  the  treatment  of 
to  problem  through  their 
Mwpaper  meetings.” 

Mr.  Scott  said:  ‘I  think  we 
hive  got  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
to  problem.  It  started  in  the 
South  and  it  is  primarily  a 
nuthern  problem,  but  now  it  is 
utional  in  scope.  I  am  not 
goe  of  those  Southerners  who 
bdieve  that  we  are  competent 
to  handle  our  own  affairs,  but 
ve  welcome  competent,  sincere 
lidp  from  any  source  as  long 
IS  it  is  sincere,  as  long  as  it  is 
nutructive. 

1  think  the  nation  as  a  whole 
ought  to  recognize  that  fact  and 
fiv  we  recognize  that  the  prob- 
1(0  is  basically  economic,  as 
our  Governor  Arnall  says.  I 
tot  think  we’ll  make  any  ap- 
PRciable  progress  in  solving 
Alt  problem  until  we  solve  the 
plitical  problem.  We  have  got 
to  broaden  the  franchise.  We 
tave  got  to  get  rid  of  men  in 
yablic  office  who  preach  race 
niudice.  religious  prejudice 
ud  class  prejudice,  and  cer- 
toinly  if  the  Negro  becomes  en- 
inn^ised  in  the  South  by 
iiniadening  the  ballot  through 
the  elimination  of  first  the  white 
primary,  we  will  begin  to  be 
mre  democratically  represented. 

“The  press  ought  to  take  the 
M  in  that  because  you  are  not 


Ad  Council  Plan 

The  War  Advertising  Council 
OBounced  this  week  that  a 
putt-war  plan  calling  for  con- 
tailing  cooperation  of  all  ad- 
wdising  interests  in  the  serv- 
>M  of  the  public  has  been  ap- 
Pieved  by  its  board  of  direc- 
twi  for  submission  to  sponsor- 
>>V  groups. 

Details  will  be  released 
*hen  approved  by  the  spon- 
Nn,  vriiich  include  advertisers. 
*^*«tising  agencies,  newspa- 
P*n>  magasines.  radio  net- 
**ib  and  stations,  outdoor  ad- 
’•ritiag  plants. 


going  to  get  these  race  and  class  | 
agitators  out  of  public  office  un-  i 
til  the  Negro  begins  to  vote. 
Most  of  the  problem  is  still  in 
the  South  and  you  have  got  to 
think  sensibly  about  that  situa¬ 
tion  of  political  equality  where 
you  won’t  have  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race,  cre^  or  color.  If  a 
man  is  Democratic,  he  ought  to 
do  anything  any  other  Demo¬ 
crat  can  do,  or  any  Republican. 

“Of  course,  I  believe  that  par¬ 
ties  should  have  the  right  to 
make  their  rules,  but  the  rules 
shouldn’t  come  in  conflict  with 
the  basic  law,  the  Constitution, 
and  stop  at  race  or  religious 
lines. 

“So  I  think  the  press  ought 
to  lead  that  fight,  because  it 
could  strengthen  itself,  make  it¬ 
self  freer.  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  evidence  where  the  publish¬ 
ers  just  wouldn’t  go  as  far  as 
they  feel  on  issues  because  of 
fear  of  public  reaction  as  stirred 
up  by  the  powerful  demagogues 
who  are  in  public  office  in  pow¬ 
erful  positions.” 

Mr.  Matthews  closed  the 
meeting  with  this  question:  “I 
would  like  to  know,  how  far  we 
can  get  the  white  press  to  go 
with  us  on  what  we  call  put¬ 
ting  the  quietus  on  people  who 
stir  up  trouble.  We  established 
the  policy  that  we  were  not 
going  to  irritate  our  readers  by 
repeating  all  of  this  junk 
spouted  by  Bilbo  and  Eastland. 
When  Eastland’s  speech  came 
along,  we  were  sort  of  left 
hanging  out  on  a  limb.  We 
couldn’t  keep  quiet  about  it. 
But  all  those  speeches  that  Bilbo 
and  Rankin  made  we  ignored. 

“Now.  since  we  saw  how 
Germany  was  destroyed  on  this 
race  issue,  I  wonder  how  far 
the  white  press  would  be  willing 
to  go  with  us  and  say  that  we 
are  just  not  going  to  let  these 
calls  to  race  prejudice  be  played 
up  and  destroy  our  country?” 

■ 

Paper  Plant  Builds 

Montreal,  July  30  —  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Co.  contemplates 
alterations  and  repairs  estimated 
at  $150,000  for  the  Fort  William, 
Ont.,  plant.  ’These  comprise 
modernization  of  the  acid  plant, 
sulphite  screen  room  and  wood¬ 
handling  facilities.  ’The  present 
program  of  improvement  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  and  delivery  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  export  pulp  production. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  rBsumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  fo  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MIllS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


Girls,  it  Isn’t  your  kisses  and  sex 
appeal  that  are  man’s  primary  In¬ 
terest.  Submit  to  the  "blindfold 
test"  described  below. 


CASE  0-210:  Elolse  P.,  aged  17,  Is 
a  high  school  senior. 

“My  boy  friend  Is  the  captain  of 
the  basketball  team,  and  the  most 
desirable  boy  in  school,”  she  said. 


"We’ve  been  going  together  for 
two  years.  But  recently  be  has 
wanted  to  indulge  in  more  petting 
than  usual.  I  don’t  know  what 
has  caused  the  change,  unless  be 
has  talked  with  other  fellows  who 
go  with  girls  who  don’t  care  what 
liberties  a  boy  may  take. 

"But  be  has  become  so  Insistent, 
that  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  He 
broke  a  date  with  me  last  night, 
which  makes  me  feel  terrible. 

"Dr.  Crane,  should  I  submit, 
though  I  know  it  is  wrong,  or  go 
ahead  and  let  another  girl  win 
him.  Then  I’d  miss  the  Senior 
Ball  and  many  social  affairs.  That 
would  be  awfully  hard  for  me.” 

CLEOPATRA’S  SECRET 

The  secret  of  winning  men  con¬ 
sists  of  knowing  that  they  wear  a 
figurative  motto  tattoed  on  their 
chests,  and  the  latter  says: 

"I  WANT  ’TO  FWEIL  IMPORT¬ 
ANT.” 


Their  desire  to  kiss  you  or  take 
unfair  liberties  with  yoiu:  anatomy, 
is  not  because  they  are  so  smitten 
by  your  charms. 

Blindfold  a  man,  and  let  him 
kiss  twenty  girls,  among  which  is 
his  sweetheart.  He  can’t  pick  her 
out  from  the  other  19,  and  neither 
can  the  average  husband  pick  his 
wife  from  a  crowd  by  this  blind¬ 
fold  test! 

Don’t  feel  so  egotistical,  there¬ 
fore.  that  you  think  your  brand 
of  osculation  or  sex  appeal  la 
unique. 

It  is  NOT  sex.  therefore,  which 
wins  a  man,  but  the  inflation  of 
his  ego  or  vanity!  Girls,  remem¬ 
ber  this  law  of  psychology  AL¬ 
WAYS! 

HOW  TO  DOMINATE  MEN 

"Then  why  do  boys  always  want 
to  kiss  a  girl  and  take  advantage?” 
Elolse  countered. 

Because  the  conquest  of  a  wo¬ 
man  inflates  the  male  ego  and 
makes  him  feel  Important.  Men 
are  basically  Interested  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  anyway,  whether  it  be  deer, 
bear,  or  rabbits,  or  bare  dears  and 
human  dumb  bunnies. 

To  take  an  attractive  girl,  who 
possibly  slightly  awes  him  by  her 
greater  social  graces  and  other  fe¬ 
minine  accomplishments,  and  then 
subjugate  her  to  masculine  domi¬ 
nation,  is  very  gratifying  to  ^e 
ego  of  the  male,  regardless  of  his 
age. 

But  you  girls  and  women  can 
Inflate  a  man’s  ego  and  thereby 
make  him  feel  very  Important, 
without  submitting  to  unwise  pet¬ 
ting  or  sexual  liberties. 

Many  a  popular  girl  hardly  per¬ 
mits  her  escorts  to  kiss  her  at  all. 
yet  she  may  have  her  choice  of 
dozens  of  the  most  eligible  men. 

Other  dumb  bunnies  give  in  to 
any  or  every  escort  and  stlU_can’t 
hold  a  man  long.  It  is  NOT  sex, 
therefore,  but  EX30  INPLA’TION 
that  is  the  primary  factor  in  win¬ 
ning  and  holding  men! 


WOMEN  CRAVE  MALE  ADVICE 

Women  already  know  their  own  attitudes,  so  they  look  to  male  ad¬ 
visors  for  the  man’s  viewpoint.  They  prefer  Dr.  Crane! 

Dr.  Crane  took  FIRST  place  among  women  readers  in  the  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper  polls  at  Akron,  Milwaukee  and  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
survey  at  Columbus,  for  readers  feel  he  speaks  with  authority. 

About  95%  of  women  refrain  from  consulting  a  women  physician 
or  dentist  or  lawyer.  They  don’t  even  want  a  woman  preacher,  for 
WOMEN  PREFER  MALE  ADVISORS  both  in  private  counseUng  and 
in  newspaper  columns. 

Dr.  Crane  is  happily  married  and  the  father  of  FIVE  children,  so 
his  advice  to  women  rings  with  sincerity.  With  a  Ph.D.  and  MJ>., 
he  handles  "body  and  mind”  problems.  Over  300  American  colleges 
have  adopted  his  famous  textbook,  now  being  used  in  China  in  Its 
Chinese  translation  to  train  the  future  leaders  of  Asia.  His  educa¬ 
tional  prestige  is  world-wide. 

Frankly  and  interestingly  he  dissects  love  and  marriage  problems 
to  PREVENT  divorce  and  permit  children  to  grow  up  with  BOTH  pa¬ 
rents  TOGETHER.  Order  his  WORRY  CLINIC  from  Hopkins  and 
King  Features  Syndicates.  It  averages  a  5%  annual  mall  input. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduot*  School  of  JounialiBin.  Coluinbia  Uiuver>ity>  N>  Y> 


H.  L  of  the  War 


THIS  IS  WHERE  I  CAME  IN  by  Ro¬ 
bert  J.  Ca!iry.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  307  pp.  $3, 

AN  HISTORIAN  might  call  this 
book  fascinating  but  unim¬ 
portant.  It  tells  of  no  treaties, 
s  ggests  no  re*allocation  of  raw 
materials.  No  Verduns  thunder 
and  moan  and  stutter.  The  au¬ 
thor  dines  with  no  kings,  inter¬ 
views  no  statesmen,  reveals  no 
secret  documents.  I  don't  think 
Eisenhower's  name  is  mentioned 
once. 

But  no  newspaper  man  would 
call  it  unimportant.  Nor  a  GI 
or  a  sailor  or  a  man.  woman  or 
child  in  Europe.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  little  people  who  are 
the  only  human  part  of  war. 

It  is  the  kind  of  reporting  that 
enabled  Maupassant  to  write 
the  “Piece  of  String.'  For  Bob 
Casey  and  Maupassant  and 
other  great  observers  have  the 
gift,  the  reportorial  eye.  to  see 
homely  details  and  little  epi¬ 
sodes  that  hold  within  them  the 
heart  of  the  whole  drama  of 
war  and  peace. 

There  is  a  lavish  tumble  of 
revealing  incidents  in  all  of 
Casey's  books.  He  is  one  of 
the  really  great  reporters  of 
our  time. 

Take  the  case  of  the  little 
French  girl  on  the  Normandy 
beach.  A  battery  of  155s  was 
belching  at  the  Germans  with 
a  racket  that  was  enough  to 
take  the  top  of  one's  head  off. 
Casey  reports,  and  the  concus¬ 
sion  was  still  worse.  It  caved 
in  your  stomach  and  shook  the 
ground  under  you  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  And  a  little  girl, 
5  or  6  years  old,  was  tugging  at 
the  captain's  pants  leg  and  say¬ 
ing.  “Bon  four." 

liien  the  battery  let  go  a  salvo 
that  spun  her  around,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  sand. 

'Nuts!*  Said  the  Captain 


Nuts!”  said  the  captain  fer¬ 
vently.  But  he  stooped  over, 
picked  her  up,  and  dusted  her 
off. 

The  little  tyke  showed  no 
concern  at  all  for  the  roaring 


Prewi  Station  Moves 

Preparotiona  for  the  removal 
of  the  Pacific  coast  terminal  of 
Press  Wireless  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  San  Francisco  will  be 
started  immediately,  T.  W. 
Chaplin.  Director  of  Commu¬ 
nications  for  the  company,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Authorisa¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Commimications  Commis- 


The  receiving  station,  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready,  will  be 
operated  from  a  central  con¬ 
trol  office  at  812  Mission 
Street,  present  Press  Wireless 
San  Francisco  headquarters. 


pieces.  She  wrapped  her  arms 
around  the  captain's  neck  and 
snuggled  her  cheek  against  his. 

He  was  an  American  artillery 
captain.  Life  around  him  was 
pretty  hellish.  Any  script  at  all 
would  have  called  for  him  to 
be  tough.  He  tried  awfully  hard 
to  be. 

“I  wish  somebody  would  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  this  kid,” 
he  said.  .  .  .  “She's  the  biggest 
nuisance  for  her  size  and  weight 
in  Normandy.  Take  her  out  to 
the  road,”  he  ordered  a  ser¬ 
geant.  “Give  her  to  the  first 
woman  you  see.  .  .  .” 

But  he  stuffed  cotton  in  her 
ears  against  the  noise,  and  set 
her  down  gently  on  a  fuse- 
box.  “Her  name's  Therese,”  he 
told  Casey. 

It's  just  a  little  story,  like 
the  story  of  the  traffic  cop  who 
held  everything  at  a  busy  inter¬ 
section,  including  trucks  and  a 
police  car,  while  a  mother  cat 
transported  three  kittens,  one  at 
a  time,  across  the  thoroughfare. 

Casey  tells  it  as  one  of  many 
little  bits  in  the  mosiac  of  the 
hardy  civilians  and  not-so- 
tough-as-they-act  GIs.  But  lit¬ 
tle  Therese  didn't  just  happen 
in  the  Normandy  of  1944.  Nor 
the  artillery  captain.  Somehow 
people  do  take  the  terrible  in 
their  stride,  when  they  get  used 
to  it.  And  the  necessary  dehu¬ 
manizing  process  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  is  scarcely  an  inch 
deep.  The  American  tradition 
makes  no  soldiers  who  starve 
children  in  “box  cars. 

It  may  have  been  Therese's 
mother  whom  some  of  us  re¬ 
member  from  the  last  war.  It 
may  have  been  the  artillery 
captain's  father.  Anyway,  an 
artillery  battalion,  weary,  dirty, 
hard  as  shrapnel,  was  lumber¬ 
ing  down  a  French  street. 
French  were  waving  from  the 
sidewalk.  A  little  girl  ran 
across  in  front,  and  dropped 
her  doll.  A  lieutenant  colonel 
tried  to  swerve  his  horse,  but  a 
hoof  tore  into  the  sawdust  leg. 

'I'll  Fix  Goddam  Dolly' 

One  of  the  hardest  looking 
battery  commanders  you  ever 
saw  signalled  his  battery  on  and 
pulled  out  to  the  side.  He  dis¬ 
mounted  and  picked  up  the 
doll.  The  little  girl  came  over 
to  him,  and  he  poked  the  saw¬ 
dust  back  into  the  leg  and 
fished  a  needle  from  some¬ 
where  in  his  pack.  He  patted 
the  tousled  little  head  with  a 
ham  of  a  hand  and  said: 

“I'll  fix  your  goddam  dolly.” 

No  historian  can  tell  more 
than  that  ^about  the  American 
character  or  what,  inarticularly 
perhaps,  it  fights  for. 

Casey's  book  is  a  personal  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  everywhere  in 
this  war  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  He  stood  on  the  hill  out¬ 
side  Longwy  and  watched  the 
German  tanks  roll  ruthlessly 
into  France.  Long  and  terrible 
years  later  he  stood  on  the  same 
hill  and  watched  them  roll  out 
in  final  defeat. 

He  was  pretty  pessimistic  at 


first.  He  fought  in  the  last  war 
himself  and  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  observers  in  this  one.  But 
he  couldn't  see  how  we  could 
win. 

Between  his  stands  at  Longwy 
a  lot  of  things  happened.  The 
historic  among  them  are  now 
historic  and  recorded.  It  is 
the  hundreds  of  revealing  and 
human  little  episodes  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  between  that  Casey 
write  about  this  time.  They 
are  the  flesh  and  blood,  the 
tears  and  strength,  on  the  bones 
of  history. 

Where  Casey  'Came  In' 

Between  the  Longwy  of  1940 
and  the  Longwy  of  '44  lay  the 
chiaroscuro  of  which  Bob 
writes: 

“  There's  been  a  lot  going  on 
since  you  were  here  last,'  ob¬ 
served  an  artillery  major.  ‘I 
suppose  you  might  say  that 
this  completes  a  cycle.’ 

“  'Yes,'  I  said,  ‘it  does.  This 
is  where  I  came  in.’  ” 

There  are  stories  of  life  on  a 
British  destroyer,  of  fighting  in 
the  hedgerows,  the  human  bits 
about  the  breakthrough,  and  il¬ 
lustrative  little  people  and  ocur- 
rences  in  the  Nazi  rout. 

There  are  quick,  incisive  char¬ 
acterizations,  the  indefatigable 
Casey  wit,  and  the  experienced 
writer’s  charming  understate¬ 
ment.  Above  all,  and  through  it 
all,  there  is  Bob  Casey’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  eye  for  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  meaningful  cameo. 


Battle  in  the  Deep 


THERE  ROES 


Labor  Winning 
in  Landslide 
■rititli  Vote 


gag  ^  H 
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THE  FRONT  PAGS 

Unique  headline  and  pic^ 
treatment  mark  the  ploy  b 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Dc^  Km 
gave  to  the  British  electioa  ar 
on  July  26. 


BATTLE  BELOW.  The  War  of  the 
Submarines,  by  Robert  J.  Casey.  In¬ 
dianapolis;  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  380  pp. 
$3.50. 


NO  SUBMARINE  can  follow  a 

convoy  or  battle  fleet  very 
long.  It  can  intercept  it.  But  it 
can’t  follow  it.  Early  in  the 
war  when  we  kept  dumping 
depth  charges  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  area  where  a  Nazi 
sub  had  been  detected,  we  were 
simply  wasting  ashcans. 

This  is  one  of  many  illusions 
about  the  underwater  craft 
which  Bob  Casey  dispels  in 
“Battle  Below.” 

A  modern  submarine  can 
travel  as  fast  as  a  cargo  ship 
or  a  cruiser  as  long  as  the  sub 
stays  on  top  of  the  water.  But 
air  patrols  would  spot  it.  and  a 
cruiser’s  watch  would  pick  it 
up.  Submerged.  Mr.  Casey 
writes,  no  submarine  can  do 
better  than  eight  knots.  And  at 
that  maximum  speed  below  the 
surface,  no  submarine  can 
travel  longer  than  two  hours. 

That  is  because  you  can’t 
travel  under  water  with  a 
Diesel  engine;  you  have  to  use 
a  storage  battery.  A  sub’s  stor¬ 
age  battery  has  to  be  recharged. 
After  maximum  speed,  the  bat¬ 
tery  has  to  be  recharged  in  two 
hours.  At  an  economical  speed 
of  two  knots,  the  sub  can  travel 
for  two  days.  But  at  two  knots 
an  hour,  you  can’t  follow  a  fleet 
close  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

Sub  Built  Like  Watch 


they  expected  it  to  be  in  keg 
ing  American  troops  and 
plies  out  of  Europe  is  thatths 
couldn’t  train  enough  atm 
Casey  explains.  Hitler's  f» 
tories  turned  U-boats  out  fit 
enough.  But  either  their  sat 
power  was  too  short  to  lit 
them  the  hiRflIy  trained  am 
necessary  for  sub  operatloa,  t 
the  German  mind  thouikt  i 
could  drive  a  few  crews  haiii 
than  the  human  system  vi 
stand  in  the  rigorous,  sealedg 
service  under  water. 

Land  fighting  comes  in  spoiti 
It  has  its  rear  echelon  lulls.  Ai 
aviator  fights  only  five  nunott 
at  a  time,  every  now  and  tha 
But  every  man  on  a  submaiki 
has  to  know  every  other  mati 
job;  coordination  has  to  bi 
nerve-wrackingly  perfect;  ai 
the  Nazis  apparently  expetW 
their  U-boat  crews  to  keep  at  I 
month  after  month  withM 
break. 

Efficiency,  Casey  says,  waot 
stand  up  in  a  submarine  unde 
that  sort  of  treadmill.  Aad 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  W 
efficient  submarine.  Efficiaaj 
has  to  be  100%,  or  soon  tkre 
are  oil  slicks  and  air  bubUo 
where  the  submarine 
down. 

Written  in  1943 


There  is  no  room  for  a  w 
correspondent'  in  the  sir^L 
and  cramped  quarters  of  a  sw  |  PMJI 
marine.  So  Casey  spent  monttis|  red 


making  friends  with  submaiimlS^ 


officers  and  crews  and  in  m  toe 
through  material  furnished  W  ‘w 
the  Navy  Department.  He  w 
on  sub  training  trips  and  »0 
with  them  until  they  went  w  w,  ( 
cruises  that  really  meant  w*'  Km 


.  A. 

This  book  was  written  W  “* 


For  what  she  can  do,  how¬ 
ever,  the  submarine  is  a  re¬ 
markable  bit  of  mechanism. 
“It  is  not  a  boat.”  Casey  writes, 
“It  is  a  watch.” 

The  principal  reason  why  the 
Germans  failed  to  make  the 
submarine  the  decisive  factor 


spring  of  1943  with  the 
couragement  and  “ate 

eration  of  the  Navy  D«l^  .Vih] 
ment.  It  told  so  much  and  w 
so  accuratfe  that  Navy  , 


ship  sat  on  the  manuscript  ®’  I  tu , 


IDITOR  A  P 


til  June  8.  1945.  .loo. 

It  is  loaded  with  inforimtl*  | 

— and  with  any  number  “  ^  I  diej 
peerless  anecdotes  of  this  wtf  ■ 
battle  below  which  one  wcw  |  . 
expect  from  the  gifted  ey* 
style  of  Bob  Casey. 

UBLISHIR  for  Angnt* 


louston  Post's 
icle  Judd' 

»wis,  77/  Dies 

jgU  Mortimer  Lewis,  77,  first 
taureate  of  Texas  and 
j  to  thousands  in  the 
west  as  “Uncle  Judd,”  poet- 
japher  of  the  Houston  Post, 
July  26  after  a  long  illness. 
"Uwis  had  been  seriously  ill 
last  April  and  for  the  last 
months  his  column  was 
0t  tnm  its  accustomed  spot 
the  Post’s  editorial  page. 

Bom  in  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Ltvis  began  his  newspaper 
after  with  the  Kellogg  News- 
piperCo..  which  later  was  taken 
««  by  the  Western  Newspaper 
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Lsion. 

After  working  for  a  time  as  a 
-ereotyp^r,  he  went  to  Houston 
aliinch  manager  of  the  Kel- 
company.  There  the  verses 
he  wrote  in  his  spare  time  at- 
•Kted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Marcellus  (Mefo)  Foster,  then 
-j.'iaging  editor  of  the  Post. 
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Started  Column  in  1900 

Be  joined  the  Post’s  staff  and 
ji  UOO  began  writing  “Tamper- 
j|  with  Trifles,"  a  column  of 
jiAts  and  rhymes.  During  the 
Ib  rears  since  then,  with  the  ex- 
Mption  (A  a  short  period  with 
te  Houston  Chronicle,  the  col- 
lOB  appeared  daily  in  the  Post. 

Screril  volumes  of  Mr.  Lewis’ 
WM  won  for  him  nation*wide 
Illation.  He  also  contributed 
toother  newspapers  and  maga* 
tm. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  chosen  unani* 
Biidy  poet  laureate  of  Texas 
br  I  committee  of  the  state  legis- 
khre  in  1932,  after  the  body 
kid  passed  a  resolution  provid- 
iof  for  annual  selection  of  a 
iMe  poet. 

la  1929  he  was  selected  as  one 

11  outstanding  newspaper  men 
itt  country  to  make  a  tour  of 
hit  Orient  under  the  sponsor- 
dap  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
br  Universal  Peace. 

He  was  a  life  member  and  past 
padent  of  the  Texas  Press 
kaoeiation  and  a  member  of  the 
kart  of  directors  of  the  Houston 
fat 
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PAUL  MASON.  76,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Health  and 
“Werly  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
"diwpolis  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
jctiine  assistant  city  editor  of 
State  Journal,  at  Colum- 
*a,  died  July  30  at  Columbus. 
fniisT  R.  Todhunter,  70,  for 
“  years  editor  of  the  Arlington 
^  fiews,  died  July  25  at  Oel- 
*wi-  He  formerly  was  con- 
J*ted  with  the  Winterset  (la.) 
kjaand  the  L.  R.  Sheperd  Pub- 
“■hn  Co.,  at  Maxwell,  la. 

UoTD  R.  Fayling,  former  edi- 
*  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  and  at 
**  time  an  executive  on  the 
of  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
“W  July  26  at  his  home  in  Kala- 
">*«».  Mich. 

IttJoHMsoN,  city  hall  reporter 


for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  was  killed  instantly  in 
an  automobile  accident  July  24. 

Clay  Donald  Call,  57,  former 
editorial  employe  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  died  July  23  in  Al¬ 
bany.  He  was  at  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Duneden  (Fla.) 
Times  and  had  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Albany  and  on  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Mrs.  Letitia  M.  Wallace.  67, 
president  of  Coshocton  ( O. ) 
Tribune  since  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Fred  S.  Wallace,  in 
1933.  died  July  30.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  three  .sons,  Robert  B. 
Wallace,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune;  and  William  and  F. 
Bruce  Wallace,  both  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine. 

Joshua  Wauchope,  81,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  Socialist  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  died  July  29  at  his  home  in 
Jamaica.  L.  I.  He  was  the  father 
of  John  Wauchope  (Wanhope), 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  reporter. 

Frank  C.  Bouse,  66,  former 
editor  of  the  Flushing  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Journal  and  a  reporter 
on  the  old  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  died  July  29. 

Frank  J.  Ryan,  74,  former 
telegrapher  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  business,  died 
July  20  after  an  illness  of  two 
years.  He  retired  in  1937, 

Edward  J.  Pinney,  71,  former 
member  of  the  circulation  staff 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican,  died  July  29  after  a 
long  illness. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Caih  wMi  Order) 

I  timw— .50  pwr  Haw 
4  tImM — .40  pwr  line  pwr  iiuwrtlwii 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Hmw— .90  pwr  Haw 
2  timwt— .10  pwr  line  pwr  Intwrtiea 
4  Kmw*— .70  pwr  line  pwr  Insertion 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CAPABLE  HAHDLINO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades, 
ben  Feighner  Agency,  NashTille,  Mich. 


MAT  BBOTHJBBS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bonght 
and  sold  without  pnblieity. 


CONFIDENTIAL  dsU  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inqoire 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oal. 


★★  IF  WE  DON’T  HAVE  what  you 
want  we  won’t  try  to  sell  you  some¬ 
thing  else.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  S,  Calif. 


Nawspapert  For  Sale 


FAMOUS  California  weekly.  Gross 
$25,000  up.  Pine  plant.  Held.  $12,000 
down,  balance  terms.  'This  is  one  of 
America's  best.  Write  fully,  please. 
Dial  Agency,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich, 


INI 


a, 


PURLISHER  for  Aw«Rtt  4.  1945. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

WBBKLT  IN  OENTBAlf-STATE  city 
of  20,000,  excellent  spot  for  post-war 
expansion,  svailable  at  once.  Real 
opportunity  for  capable  publisher  or 
editor-adman  team  able  to  take  mod¬ 
erate  income  now  for  attractive  po- 
tentiagitea.  Spooify  your  financial 
resources.  Box  1784,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  business  and 
Legal  daily  tor  sale.  Good  plant  and 
building  in  one  of  the  Nation’s  most 
progressive  cities.  Box  1748,  Editor  St 
I’nblisher. 


Newspaper  A  Magaalne  Fropertlss 
Bought,  Sold,  Appraised 
L.  PAltKER  LIKELY  A  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Fqwipwswst  For  Sala 
NO.  6  HOE  STEIUB6.~  h'urnace  with 
Kemp  Gas  Immersion  Heating  Unit; 
80  Stereo.  Chases  for  8  column, 
‘23  9/16"  sheet  cut;  12"  Wesel  Elec¬ 
tric  Proof  Press;  48-pg.  Hoe  Web 
Press  with  double  folder;  Hoe  Double 
Folders  for  22  sheet  cut.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 

York  18. _ 

S’TEBEOTTPE  EQUIPMENT  —  (1) 
Monarch  droaa  imelter,  gat  fired, 
power  driven  agitator,  completo  with 
motor;  (1)  Hoe  coal  fi^ed  droaa  emalt- 
er;  (1)  gaa  fired  dry  mat  conditioner, 
capacity  100  mata.  D.  F.  ShortaU, 

AiboiY  Park  (N.  J.)  Preaa. _ 

FOB  SALE — Junior  Aatoplate  and 
Shaver  complete  with  neeeaiary  pump 
and  agitator  for  eaating  platea  for 
preeaea  with  23  0/10"  cutoff.  Elec¬ 
tric  characteriitiea ;  AC-220  veIt-3 

phaaa-60  cycle.  Will  eoueider  Pony 
Aatoplate  aa  part  parent.  Kings- 
port  Pnhliehing  Co.,  Kiagiport,  Tenn. 
1  OXiATBOUBM  Praaialou  Shaving  Ma- 
chlM  eomplata  with  molar  aAd  aau- 
trela. 


Weataru  Newspspor  UaUa 
1386  Cherry  81,  Phlla.  T,  Pa. 
HBMT.T.T1NO  FUBNAOE.  600-lb.  ea- 
paeity,  Hoe-made;  aerial  Na.  018;  bot¬ 
tom  outlet;  complete  with  hood  and 
bnrnera;  4  pea  molds.  J.  If.  Ryder, 
’The  Demoerat.  Waterbury,  Ooun. 


HOB  curved  duo-cooled  eaating  box 
for  22  X”  pree*;  Centrifngsl  Forra-O- 
Srorcb  for  Tubular  dr^ng  mats. 
George  Oxford,  Box  141,  Martinet, 
California. 


PHOTO  -  ENOBAVINa  and  photo¬ 
graphic  one-man  operation  plant.  Now 
in  operatioa.  Balk  1T81,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


ROE-WESEL-ROTLB  ROUTEBS 
Pbsta  Engraving  euntpment.  IfUas 
Uaebinery  Oo..  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


GOSS  46-0  full  page  Dry  Mat  Roller, 
with  AC  motor,  chain  drive.  Box  1868, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqnipmwk  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  Ineh  printing  diameter— 
21%  Inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  detaile  and  prieee.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 


Help  Wanted — Athmujetrative 

EXOEPnOKAL  OPPOBIUNITT  for 
man  or  woman  azporleaead  in  Pub¬ 
lishing  field  to  partielpata  in  new  non¬ 
competitive  Metropolitan  New  York 
pnblieatlon  aa  Advertiaing  exeeutive 
or  Managing  Editor  with  or  without 
inveetraent.  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 


OFEBATOR-PBINTEB  to  manage  or 
lease  small  Legal  daily  and  well- 
eqnipped  job  shop  eatabished  17  years. 
George  Ray,  416  South  Ave.,  Spring- 
tied.  Missouri. 


WANTED — Man  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age  with  general  newspaner 
accounting  experience  to  become  office 
manager  of  a  Texas  city  newspaper 
following  six  months’  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction.  List  experience 
and  other  qualifications  aa  well  as 
present  salary  In  reply.  Box  1863, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Adastnislrative _ 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  is 
in  the  market  for  a  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Employee  Relations  Manager. 
It  is  essential  that  the  person  apply¬ 
ing  have  some  newspaper  background; 
some  knowledge  of  law  ia  desirable, 
but  not  required.  This  ia  a  good  open¬ 
ing  for  a  desirable  newspaper  connec¬ 
tion.  Please  write  full  particulars  aa 
to  age,  experience,  education,  back¬ 
ground.  All  communications  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential.  Box  1830, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

OFFICE  MANAGER  and  accountant 
for  N'ew  York  publisher  of  raagasines 
and  books.  Opportunity  for  thoroughly 
capable  and  reliable  man.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  in  first  letter.  Box  1807, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Wanted  on  progressive,  small  city, 
afternoon  daily,  5,000  circalation, 
within  100  miles  of  Chicago;  must  be 
agreeable,  aggressive,  write  good  copy, 
make  layouts,  have  ideas,  personality 
and  sales  ability  to  put  them  into 
linage.  Pins  if  he  can  pinch-bit  for 
the  editor  in  emergency.  Prefer  men 
in  early  thirties,  from  north  central 
area.  Opportunity  to  insure  pott-war 
security.  Write,  stating  experience, 
qualifications,  full  personal  informa¬ 
tion,  salary  requirements,  education, 
enclosing  photo  to  Box  No.  1777, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISINa  SALESMEN  —  ’Two; 
retail.  One  of  the  netion’s  foremost 
newspapers;  midwest.  Age  35  te  45; 
must  be  experienced  and  able  to  han¬ 
dle  important  retail  accounts;  good 
character  and  appearance.  Good 
ences  and  statement  of  availability 
required.  Excellent  salary  and  unnsusl 
opportunity;  permanent.  Give  details. 
Box  1818.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

ADVEBTTSINO  SAUUOCAN 
Good  general  Display  experience,  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  own  layouts  and 
writing  ropy.  Excellent  opportunity 
on  one  of  New  Jersey’s  top  dailies. 
Very  favorable  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Please  state  fully  yonr  quali¬ 
fications  and  starting  salary  dcairad 
in  your  application  to  Box  1819,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT:  Young 
man  or  woman  wanted  to  assist  in 
solicitation  of  accounts  end  in  general 
lay-ont  work  one  of  the  country’s  top 
flight  weekly  newspapers  that  has 
long  been  a  lender  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  Accounts  already  established  and 
others  to  be  developed.  Fermaaent 
position  with  nnnsual  opportunities. 
Write  or  telephone  ’The  Patchogue  Ad- 
vance,  Patchogue,  Long  Island. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  18-y»sr- 
old  semi-weekly  Chicago  community 
newspaper  has  attractive  opening  for 
an  advertiaing  manager-salesman,  es¬ 
tablished  territory.  Prefer  man  about 
40  years  old  who  drives  own  car. 
Good  salary.  Box  X-437,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  call 
on  important  retail  accoonts.  morning 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  Metropeli- 
tan  ares.  Attractive  Poet-Wer  future, 
salary  and  bonus.  In  writing  give 
personal  hiitorj  togother  with  de- 
taila  of  exporienee.  Addreta  Box 
1746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  woman, 
experienced  for  weekly  newspaper. 
New  York  snbnrb.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  right  salary  for  proper 
person.  Write  stating  age.  experience, 
salary  expected  to  Box  1864,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  salesman  wanted  by 
New  England  daily.  Emphasis  on  sell¬ 
ing  but  Copy  writing  ability  desir¬ 
able.  Give  experience,  references, 
draft  status,  salary  wanted  in  letter 
to  Box  1850,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  (Immediate  Opening), 
young  man,  extremely  capable  in  lay¬ 
out,  copy  and  prodnetion,  to  work 
with  promotion  rannager — larga  Mid- 
dleweat  Metropolitan  daily.  Box  1768, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

rtaasifled  .\ds  Coot.  Next  Page 
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Hrip  — AdTTtUii 

ASVESTISINO  SAI.ESSCAN 
We  beve  an  excellent  opening  for  a 
friendijr  aalearaan  who  it  more  inter- 
eated  in  rendering  service  than  using 
pressure  methods. 

You’ll  enjoy  living  and  working  here. 
Oneonta  is  a  modern  small  city  with  a 
healthy  invigorating  climate.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  area  is  famous  for  hunting, 
fishing  and  lake  facilities. 

Good  schools  for  your  children,  friend¬ 
ly  people  for  your  neighbors.  The 
merchants  are  easy  to  work  with  and 
are  100%.  sold  on  the  Oneonta  Daily 
Star  (net  paid  11,600). 

Write  us  a  letter  telling  all  about 
yourself  as  this  may  be  just  the  right 
opportunity  for  you.  Eugene  J.  Brown, 
Oen.  Mgr.,  Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta, 

N.  Y.  _ _ 

FVBUUlTir  experienced  writer.  Idea 
woman  seeks  account  getter  as  part- 
ner.  Box  18*5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SO^OITOB  wanted,  preferably  with 
Classified-Display  experience,  to  sell 

.  ..  - .  small  display.  Exceptional  opportunity 

department,  to  grow  with  fast  moving  Display  de- 
9,  Lewiston,  partment  afternoon  New  England 
newspaper.  Box  1848,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WB  WANT  A  GOOD 
ADVBBnsmO  MAN  I 
If  yon  don't  want  the  world,  if  you're 
not  looking  for  Utopia,  but  are  in- 
tereated  in  being  associated  with  a 
food  newspaper  of  40,000  circulation 
in  a  deep  south  market  of  100,000, 
answer  this  advertisement.  The  open¬ 
ing  can  match  any  in  the  country  for 
future  possibilities  and  starting  pay 
is  fifty  a  week  or  better.  If  this  in¬ 
terests  you  and  yon  can  SELl  and 
service  accounts  write  full  qnalifles- 
tion  to  Box  1770,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  live- 
awake  man  who  has  had  business  pa¬ 
per  selling  experience.  One  of  the 
South’s  largest  publishing  bouses  has 
an  opening  for  a  field  editor  who  can 
sell  advertising,  write  editorial  copy 
and  take  photographs  (latter  can  be 
taught  to  him  in  a  short  time).  But 
above  all  he  must  not  object  to  trav¬ 
eling  76  per  cent  of  the  time  and 
putting  in  long  hours  in  the  field. 
Anyone  looking  for  a  soft  bed  should 
not  apply,  but  real  money  can  be  made 
by  a  producer.  Automobile  and  cam¬ 
era  furnished  plus  salary,  expenses 
and  bonus.  Give  complete  facts,  age, 
past  experience  and  enclose  photo¬ 
graph.  Applicant's  record  must  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  rigid  investigation.  H.  L. 
Peace  Publications,  344  Camp  Street, 
New  Orleans  12,  La.  Long  Distance, 

MAgnolia  7801. _ 

DESK  MAN  and  reporter  for  Ohio 

city  of  46,000  population.  Write  age. 
experience,  refarenees.  address  Box 

1720.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BABliT  BISINO  telegr^h  editor  for 
two  edition  small  city  Virginia  daily. 
Honrs  4  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  Six  days 

per  week.  Salary  commensurate  with 
job  and  ability.  Permanent.  Oon- 

genial  crew.  Box  1766,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

EDITOBIAL  WBITEB  for  independent 
Republican  evening  newspaper  in  New 
York  state.  Seek  sound  and  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  for  community  of  60,000. 
Submit  samples  of  work,  references, 
photo,  if  possible,  and  full  personal 

Information.  Permanent  position. 
Bex  1688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADvEBTISlNO  salesman  permanent 
job  on  daily  10,000  circulation,  good 
salary.  If  you  drink  or  gamble  do 
not  apply.  Advertising  Manager,  Re¬ 
view  Journal,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


SOLICITOB  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVEBTISINa 


land,  Oregon,  60  miles  from  osnai 
same  distance  from  snow-capped  mm 
excellent  recreational,  educatioiill^ 
duties,  temperate  climate,  good 
vacation  plan.  Send  background,  rshs 
photo  if  one  available  ts  Oig 


Man  or  woman  to  sell  regular  and 
classified  display.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  good  experienced  classified 
salesman.  Salary  $30  to  $60  depend¬ 
ing  on  ability.  College  City  of  12,000. 
Send  photo,  references,  salary  re¬ 
tired. 

^ily  News-Press,  Stillwater.  Okie. 


ences,  i _ 

Editor,  Longview  Daily  News,  Lttp 

view,  Washington. _ 

BEFOBTEB:  Versatile  all  arouad 


CLASSIFIED — Telephone  Room  Su¬ 
pervisor  for  large  Daily  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced, 
able  to  train  new  girls.  'Top  Tele¬ 
phone  solicitor  seeking  Supervisor's 
job  considered;  state  age;  experience 
and  salary  desired;  enclose  photo. 
Replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
1786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


®W^LAT  advertising  salesman. 


— ... - .  Per¬ 

manent  position  on  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  the  two  Oarolinas.  Exesllent 
presant  and  postwar  poasibilitisa. 
Good  salary;  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  Char^ 
lotto.  N.  0. 


DISPLAY  ADVEBTISINa  solicitor 
with  8  to  5  years  experience  for 
iff .County  seat  daily 
^th  18M  circulation.  No  competition. 
Freedom  to  develop  style  and  tech¬ 
nique  in  widely  recognised  progres¬ 
sive  local  Adv.  Dept.  Excellent  list  of 
retail  seeounU.  Box  1869,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MZPBBIENOBD  Advertising  salesman 
on  small  live  daily  near  New  York. 
Peraanent  position  for  man  who  can 

w  wITini^*'®??’  Neal 

i'  I?™!  P**  5®**oo*«  Manager,  Green- 
wich  Times,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


JOTJBNALIST  to  assist  editor  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Magasine,  reporting,  editing, 
inake-np  essential.  Box  1705,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


6  years’ 


L^ODT  AND  COPT.  Opportunity 
now  and  post-war.  Creation  direct  mail 
as  well  as  industrial.  National  adver- 
j  *^'**®-  Location  —  Agency 

population. 

Wonderful  living  conditions.  CosU  be¬ 
low  Metropolitan  areas,  salary  to  start 
around  $2,800,  depending  upon  quali¬ 
fications.  Give  details  of  age,  experi- 

Usher**'’ 

Jit?'??***  NBWSPAPBB  wants  ver- 
satile  Copy  writer  capable  of  servicing 
miscellaneous  run  of  accounts.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  better  than  average 
layouU  and  copy.  Excellent  oppor- 
P>'Ogress  with  old 
newspaper. 

Man  with  local  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  ideal.  Box  1749, 


_ Holy  Wuifio*— EJitorihl _ 

AMUSBMXMT  Industry  trade  ys^ 
wants  roporters  with  iudoor  or  ou^ 
door  show  bis  •xperioueo;  also  need 

men  with  rsUll  and  Juke  bo*  rsoo^ 
knowledge.  Box  771,  EdiUr  A  Pub- 


BEPOBTHB  with  small  town  tx»* 


ence  desiring  permanent 
Gulf  resort  City.  Daily 
water,  Florida. 


medium-sissd  4^ 


BEPOBTEB  for  - - 

Give  experience,  references,  sm 
expected  in  letter  to  the  Ts 
Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

BEPOBTEB — Young  reporter,  | 
news,  with  experience  and  entki 
for  down-town  news  best  “ 
Times,  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 

BEPOBTEB,  Experienced.  fe» 
House  news  buresu.  Free 
Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

BEPOBTEB  for  Trade  newfl 
Chicago.  Reply  in  full  detail. 
1867,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 


SPORTS  EDITOB-reporter 
sive  dally  in  city  of  10,000.  .  Q***.*5 
portunity  on  one  of  Ohio  s  best 
city,  dailies.  The  DaUy  Be»«» 
Dovait  Ohio.  _ ^ 

WOMAN.  EXPEBTENOBD,  S*^ 
and  general  news  reporting,  csy^ 
handling  wire  desk  In 
Dailf  Current  Argue,  Oarlsbed,  ■ 


REWRITE — Major  morning  daily  in 
Middle  West  can  use  one  thoroughly 
experienced  rewrite,  man  and  one  re¬ 
porter.  Here  is  chance  to  join  one  of 
Country’s  most  talked  about  newspa¬ 
per  organisations.  Box  1860,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mexico. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


REMEMBER  the  spy  trial  at 
Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y..  last 
February?  Colepau^  and  Gim- 
pel  who  had  been  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  by  a  Nazi  sub¬ 
marine  were  tried  in  absolute 
secrecy.  The  only  source  of 
news  from  the  trial  was  a  series 
of  official  communiques. 

Editors  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
secrecv  was  that  Colenaugh  vol- 
untarilv  turned  himself  over  to 
the  FBI  in  New  York  instead  of 
having  been  captured  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  FBI  man-hunt,  as  we  had 
all  been  led  to  believe. 

•  •  * 

OUR  LUNCHEON  with  eight 
representatives  of  the  Negro 
press  to  discuss  racial  problems, 
as  reported  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue,  was  a  valuable  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  gentlemen  we  met  then 
for  the  first  time  are  keen,  in¬ 
telligent  people.  They  are  not 
wild-hair^  radicals,  as  some 
people  would  like  us  to  believe. 
They  discussed  calmly  and  sanely 
a  topic  that  has  proved  to  be 
packed  with  dynamite  in  the 
past.  They  realize  some  of  their 
own  shortcomings  and  the  bar¬ 
riers  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  people. 

These  men  understand  the 
dangers  of  race  hatred  and  what 
it  can  mean  to  the  country  in 
general  and  they  want  to  do  all 
they  can  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  between  whites 
and  Negroes.  They  also  want  to 
help  their  own  people. 

And  they  desire  to  do  all  this 
not  through  rabble-rousing  or 
inflammatory  tactics  but  through 
peaceful  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  white  press  in  their 
own  communities. 

We  did  not  Invite  these  men 
as  our  luncheon  guests  to  be 
smart  alecky  or  merely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  editorial  feature  for 
Editor  &  Publishbi.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  set  an  example  for 
others  around  the  country  to 
employ  the  same  conference 
table  method  to  reach  a  better 
understanding  among  our  peo¬ 
ples.  Certainly  this  is  a  com¬ 
munity  problem  that  commends 
the  attention  of  all  editors,  white 
or  otherwise. 

•  *  • 

EVERY  writer  knows  that  words 
having  only  one  meaning  ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster  can  have 
entirely  different  effects  on  read¬ 
ers.  Martin  Dodge,  labor  and 
public  relations  counsel,  brings 
this  to  the  attention  of  public 
relations  men  who  deal  with 
labor. 

In  an  article  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Directory  and  Year  Book, 
Mr.  Dodge  warns  against  the  use 
of  the  phrase  “free  enterprise.” 

“Working  people,  especially 
the  more  labor  conscious  who 
are  union  members,  are  not  at 
the  moment  taking  ‘free  enter¬ 
prise,’  ”  he  writes.  “It  has  come 
to  have  an  unsavory  meaning. 
Corporation  profits  are  another 
thing  that  the  wage  earner  finds 
hard  to  swallow. 

“The  truth  is  that  labor  does 


not  rejeot  these  things.  Working 
people  are  not  substantially  op¬ 
posed  to  the  concept  of  a  free 
economy  or  private  enterprise 
system,  but  many  of  them  do 
take  exception  to  the  term  ‘free 
enterprise.’  The  reason  is  that 
they  have  observed  that  ‘free 
enterprise’  can  .sometimes  be  a 
cloak  for  anti-labor,  or  at  least 
for  anti-clo!5ed-shop.  activities.  In 
their  minds  free  enterprise  no 
longer  means  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  freedom.  It  means,  look 
out.  don’t  get  hooked  on  that 
one!” 

Mr.  Dodge  asks  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  suitable  synonym  for 
free  enterprise,  “something  fash¬ 
ioned  of  untarnished  words, 
words,  which  will  mean  to  Joe 
Worker,  our  enterprise,  good 
will  for  us.  all  of  us.  not  just 
good  for  the  front  office. 

‘"The  same  is  true  regarding 
profits:  If  these  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  wages  of  management 
and  the  wages  of  capital,  much 
of  the  incendiary  effect  inspired 
by  the  term  ‘profits’  would  dis¬ 
appear.” 

Mr.  Dodge  points  out  that  lan¬ 
guage  should  not  be  permitted 
to  stand  between  industry  and 
the  46%  of  all  American  families 
who  fall  into  the  category  of 
wage  earners.  “Public  relations 
that  does  not  use  the  right  words 
is  simply  not  going  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  large  percentage 
of  our  population  who  work 
with  their  hands,”  he  says. 

‘That  is  obvious,  we  think,  and 
editors  in  addition  to  public  re¬ 
lations  copy  writers  should  also 
see  it. 

•  «  • 

A  GOOD  local  feature  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. ) 
Times  in  asking  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  write  on  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  Does  a  Newspaper 
Owe  to  Its  Community?”  Small 
cash  prizes  were  awarded  for 
the  bwt  statements  which  are 
to  be  printed  in  full  by  the  paper 
along  with  excerpts  from  the 
other  contestants. 

’Truth,  fairness  and  impartial¬ 
ity  in  the  news  were  the  main 
points  stressed  by  the  students. 

’This  contest  stimulated  think¬ 
ing  among  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  It  will  do  likewise  among 
the  newspaper’s  readers  when 
the  winners  are  printed.  A 
logical  follow  up  would  be  to 
have  the  community  outline  its 
ideas  on  this  subject.  Naturally, 
there  will  be  some  crackpot  re¬ 
plies  but  on  the  whole  such  a 
stunt  will  provide  the  editors 
with  plenty  of  food  for  thought, 
a 

Sentenced  to  Death 

Martin  de  Briey,  publisher  of 
L’Echo  de  Nancy  of  Nancy, 
France,  was  sentenced  to  death 
this  week  by  a  high  court  in  that 
city  after  he  was  convicted  of 
collaborating  with  the  Nazis  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation.  His  news¬ 
paper  had  b^n  distributed  to 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger¬ 
many. 


Charles  Raudebaugh 

Raudebaugh 
Honored  by  Chile 

San  Francisco,  July  31 — The 
Order  of  Merit.  Chile’s  128-year- 
old  medal  awarded  “to  illustrious 
foreigners  for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice,”  will  be  conferred  on 
Charles  Raudebaugh,  staff  writer 
of  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle, 
for  his  reporting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Conference. 

Announcement  that  he  had 
been  chosen  for  the  honor  was 
made  here  by  Joaquin  Fernan¬ 
dez  y  Fernandez,  Chile’s  foreign 
minister,  upon  receipt  of  word 
from  President  Juan  Antonio 
Rios  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

Since  Feb.  12,  the  date  of  the 
announcement  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  Conference,  until  the 
close  of  the  sessions  on  June  26, 
Raudebaugh  did  a  daily  story 
on  the  meeting,  writing  from 
2,000  to  5,000  words,  and  some¬ 
times  rewriting  his  lead  story  as 
many  as  four  times  as  the  news 
developed.  In  all,  he  wrote 
about  200,000  words,  covering  all 
aspects  of  the  Conference, 
a 

On  Florida  Ad  Board 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Aug.  2 — 
Appointment  of  a  six-man  State 
Advertising  Commission  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  annual  expenditure 
of  $500,000  in  advertising  Florida 
in  conjunction  with  other  public 
and  private  funds,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Governor  Millard 
Caldwell.  One  member  is  Bra¬ 
den  Ball,  publisher  of  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal. 

m 

W.  Va.  Promotion 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  30 — 
West  Virginia’s  publicity  com¬ 
mission  is  going  to  start  out  by 
concentrating  on  attracting  and 
aiding  industries,  but.  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  keep  a  watch 

on  tourist  business,  it  was  said. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAT 

- d 

louinalism  Tx 

To  the  Editor: 

Analysis  of  the  recent 
&  Publisher  survey  on  < 
for  journalism  reveals 
the  opinion  of  publi 
tors,  and  graduates,  j 
schools  are  doing  a  gooA 

Nowhere  is  this  mor* 
than  in  the  comparison 
nalism  schools  with 
medical  .schools.  l^Bt 
little  more  than  half 
lishers  hold  that  j 
schools  are  not  on  a 
those  in  law  and  m 
little  less  than  aston 

Of  course  journalism 
is  not  on  a  par  with  that 
and  medicine.  And  it 
never  will  be — for  good 

In  training  for  medi( 
law,  emphasis  is  almost 
upon  the  sciences  of  tl 
fields,  while,  in  eduea 
journalism,  from  two-t 
three-quarters  of  the  ini 
is  rightly  in  the  liberal 

It  is  not  surprising 
managing  editors  su 
pressed  themselves  two 
three  as  favoring  jo 
school  graduates  over 
They  have  learned  tho 
— by  trial  and  error 
best  chance  of  getting 
and  women  is  from  ami 
nalism  school  graduates  . 

Most  important  itemt 
survey,  in  my  opinion,, 
lists  of  ways  in  whidi 
ism  education  may  ba 
ened. 

Chief  among  the  so, 
by  both  publidiers  and 
ing  editors  is  that 
should  be  trained  m 
men.  .  .  ,  Moreover,  jo 
teachers  are  more 
keeping  in  contact  witik 
itself;  probably  never 
history  of  journalism  r 
have  instructors  and  n 
men  talked  over  their 
together  more  often. 

Another  important 
is  that  students  get  ge 
perience  working  on  n 
while  in  college  and  as 
their  study  of  journalll 
is  already  done  at  many. 
At  Nevada,  for  examg 
ternship  course  includes 
daily  newspapers,  with 
sociation  bureaus,  on 
newspapers,  or  wito  an 
ing  agency. 

A.  L.  Higg  - 
Head,  Department  of  Jo 
.  University  of  Nevada,  i 


UE5T 


Returninc  Sarvicc  men  and  women  seem  to 
vast  back-loc  of  technical  questions.  Hss 
few,  selected  at  randem “What  do  the. 
C.B.I.  stand  for  in  reference  to  oversea  MS 
“Is  it  true  that  a  soldier  must  pay  his  < 
portation  to  the  U.  S,  when  returniaf 
furloush?”  “What  type  of  discharge  is 
AR  No.  615-3607“  The  Haskin  Informatka 
Washintton,  D.  C.  is  close  to  all  the  aasi 

The  Pamtmc  HaraU-Newm  (42,OOOE)  has  I 
its  contract  tor  Tho  Hmskin  Service. 
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